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PREFACE. 


This  book  was  written  at  the  request  of  the  committee  a ; 
pointed  to  manage  the  celebration  in  San  Francisco  of  tl 
Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  our  Nations 
Independence,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  adopted  by  Co: 
gress  on  the  thirteenth  of  March,  1876,  recommending  that  1 
every  town  the  delivery  of  a  historical  sketch  of  the  place  froi 
its  foundation  should  be  part  of  the  local  celebration.  It  w( 
considered  better  that,  instead  of  a  brief  sketch  to  be  read  pnl 
licly  in  an  hour,  the  metropolis  on  the  American  coast  of  it 
North  Pacific  should  have  a  book  of  several  hundred  page 
The  city  furnishes  material  enough  for  a  history  which  cou 
never  be  prepared  on  a  more  appropriate  occasion  than  in  coi 
memoration  of  the  National  Centennial  year,  especially  sin* 
it  happens  to  coincide  with  the  completion  of  the  first  centu: 
in  the  existence  of  our  city.  Such  a  double  epoch  demand< 
some  special  mark  of  recognition. 

There  are  urgent  reasons  why  works  of  this  kind  should  1 
written  by  pioneers,  and  while  there  are  still  hundreds 
pioneers  living  to  furnish  information  from  their  person 
reminiscences  and  from  papers  that  will  be  lost  when  they  di 
No  record,  however  brilliant  in  its  composition  or  comprehe 
sive  and  careful  in  its  statements,  could  ever  be  accepted  : 
satisfactory,  as  to  many  of  the  great  events  that  have  cecum 
here  on  a  comparatively  small  stage  of  action  within  the  la 
thirty  years,  unless  based  on  the  authority  of  the  actors  thex 
selves — ^who,  with  highly-wrought  feelings,  often  played  for  tl 
great  stake  of  fortune,  and  sometimes  for  the  still  greater  oi 
of  life,  running  through  a  succession  of  rapid  and  startlii 
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▼ici^^liides.  '  Whaierer  misfortunes  liaye  overtaken  the  indi* 
Tidaal  citizens,  they  hare  the  consolation  of  seeing  that  Cali- 
fornia has  ad¥anced  with  a  swift  and  grand  prosperity,  and  that 
thejr  bave  participated  in  one  of  the  most  imposing  pageants 
ever  enacted  on  the  stage  of  nniyersal  history. 

The  scenes  which  I  must  txy  to  depict  for  the  reader  will 
show  a  multitude  of  figures  and  many  phases  of  passion.  A^ 
host  of  odrenturers  flocking  from  the  centers  of  civilization  on 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  half  across  the  world,  to  a  remote 
corner  on  the  coast  of  what  was  then  the  semi-barbarous  Pacific, 
coming  to  make  a  brief  stay  in  the  rude  search  for  gold,  brought 
ft  high  culture  with  them,  and  suddenly  lifted  their  new  home 
to  an  equal  place  among  the  most  enlightened  communities. 
The  early  American  settlers  in  California,  instead  of  being,  as 
sumy  persons  at  a  distance  supposed  they  would  be,  the  mere 
oSsoonrings  of  a  low  rabble,  were,  in  a  large  proportion,  men 
of  knowledge  and  capacity;  and  if  generally  inexperienced  in 
Ugh  station  and  serious  responsibility,  yet  not  incompetent  for 
^hem.  At  brief  notice  they  organized  a  state,  complete  in  all 
^  ports.  As  if  by  magic,  their  touch  or  their  influence  created 
nugnificent  cities;  clipper  shijm,  that  cast  the  boasted  India- 
men  of  England  into  disrepute;  two  railroads,  connecting  the 
Atlantic  with  the  Pacific;  a  line  of  ocean  stcamera,  connecting 
Asia  with  America,  and  a  telegraph  line  from  the  Golden  Gate 
to  the  Mississippi. 

By  their  help,  a  village  so  insignificant  that  it  had  scarcely 
a  mention  on  the  map,  grow  till  it  became  a  leading  center  of 
population,  commerce,  industry",  wealth,  luxury,  and  of  intel- 
lectual, political,  and  financial  activity.  They  saw  the  in- 
digenous chaparral  give  way  to  tents,  these  to  cloth-lined 
wooden  buildings,  and  these  to  public  and  private  palaces  that 
rival  the  homes  of  European  princes.  Unable  to  find  suitable 
room  upon  the  land,  they  built  a  thousand  houses  and  miles  of 
street  upon  piles,  rivaling  the  exploits  of  Venice  and  Amster- 
dam in  encroaching  upon  the  sea.  But  since  this  work,  when 
first  done  in  haste,  lacked  the  character  of  permanence,  the 
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solid  earth  was  moved  out  to  give  an  everlasting  foundation  to 
the  structures  erected  upon  places  once  occupied  by  the  bay. 
Under  their  labor,  a  hundred  hills  were  cut  down  and  trans- 
ported to  fill  as  many  valleys,  and  thus  a  spacious,  level  and 
solid  site  was  made  by  costly  art  where  nature  had  but  little 
save  steep  ridge,  unsightly  ravine,  swamp,  mud-flat  and  deep 
bay. 

The  pioneers  saw  nearly  the  whole  business  part  of  the  city 
swept  away  by  several  great  conflagrations.  They  saw  tLo 
Sydney  convicts  threaten  to  become  masters  of  the  place  in 
1851,  and  the  political  ruffians  obtain  a  powerful  influence  iu 
the  municipal  government  in  1856;  and  in  both  coses,  as  tho 
law  was  insufficient  to  provide  a  remedy,  the  people  organized 
their  vigilance  committees  which  executed  justice  with  a 
promptness,  prudence,  vigor  and  exactness  that  excited  the 
envy  of  learned  and  honest  judges. 

They  saw  in  much  of  the  state  the  savage  retire  before  tho 
cow*herd,  who  again  retired  before  the  wheat  farmer.  They 
saw  the  rise  of  a  new  horticulture  which  combines  tho  energy 
of  New  England  with  the  scientific  training  of  Europe  on  a  soil 
as  fertile  as  that  of  Egypt,  and  in  a  climate  as  genial  as  that  of 
Italy.  They  saw  tho  development  of  a  now  mining  industry, 
which  lifted  rivers  from  their  beds,  washed  away  the  eternal 
hills,  followed  up  and  cleaned  out  the  channels  of  the  immenso 
streams  of  an  ancient  geological  era,  and  made  topographical 
changes  in  the  natural  levels  of  the  earth's  surface  so  great  that 
they  may  claim  to  exceed  all  that  has  ever  been  done  elsewhere. 
'When  the  auriferous  deposits  of  the  western  slope  of  tlie  Sierra 
Nevada  had  yielded  the  best  of  their  treasures,  tho  miners 
crossed  the  mountain  ridge,  and  astonished  the  world  by  their 
new  metallurgy,  their  improved  applications  of  machinery  to 
deep  mining,  and  a  production  of  silver  from  the  Comstock 
lode  surpassing  the  aggregate  yield  of  all  the  mines  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  when  they  were  at  their  best  under  the  dominion  of 
Spain,  and  when  they  exported  nothing  worthy  of  note  save 
precious  metal. 
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8  PREFACE. 

The  men  Irho  took  part  in  most  of  these  wonderful  changes, 
and  Tvitnessed  all  of  them,  feel  that  Colifumia,  and  especially 
San  Francisco,  has  an  interest  for  them  such  as  no  other  coun- 
try or  city  could  hare  acquired,  in  our  age  at  least,  nor  do  they 
lament  that  tbey  did  not  lire  in  some  better  time  in  the  remote 
past.  No  golden  era  of  romance  or  chivalry,  no  heroic  period 
of  Greece  or  Home  provokes  their  envy,  or,  in  their  conception, 
outshines  the  brilliancy  of  the  scenes  in  which  they  have  been 
actors.    This  is  the  very  home  of  their  souls. 

It  is  impossible  for  one  to  live  long  in  San  Francisco,  and 
l>eoome  familiar  with  its  business  and  business  men,  without 
l>ecoming  attached  to  the  city  and  state.  However  much  he 
may  see  to  dislike,  he  will  also  find  much  that  commands  his 
attention  and  fastens  on  his  sympathies.  The  rapidity  of 
growth,  the  enexgy  in  industry  and  traffic,  the  competition  of 
commercial  talents,  the  fever  of  speculation,  the  vast  accumula- 
tion of  wealth,  the  fierce  fluctuations  of  fortune,  the  frequent 
visits  of  celebrities  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
the  magnitude  of  events  occurring  in  swift  succession  on  a 
comparatively  small  stage,  never  allow  our  interest  to  flag  or 
permit  us  to  forget  that  we  are  in  an  exceptional  land,  among 
a  population  who,  though  nearly  all  immigrants  from  many 
different  parts  of  America  and  Europe,  yet,  by  long  training 
under  singular  and  impressive  circumstances,  have  taken  tho 
f-  general  character  of  Californians  and  have  come  to  regard 
themselves  as  a  peculiar  people.  There  is  probably  nothing 
that  serves  to  distinguish  them  more  than  their  prido  in  their 
state,  tbeir  attachment  to  it,  and  their  profound  conviction  that 
the  more  people  elsewhere  know  of  tho  country  and  its  inhab- 
itants, the  better  they  will  like  them.  The  Californians,  espe- 
cially the  pioneers,  are  proud  of  the  large  influence  exercised 
by  their  state  in  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  world.  Tho 
discovery  of  the  gold  deposits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  was  an  im- 
portant event  of  peaceful  progress,  a  notable  fact  in  the  history 
of  coumierce  and  industry.  It  was  the  beginning,  or  great 
stimulus  of  important  changes,  tho  like  of  which  never  were 
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before  attached  to  so  small  a  community  within   so  brief  s 
period. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  ascribe  the  pride  of  \he 
pioneers  exdusiyely  to  their  opinion  of  the  importance  of  their 
enterprise,  in  its  direct  or  indirect  influence  on  themselres  or 
on  the  world  at  lai^e.    Their  feelings  are  partly  the  result  of    ^ 
an  ardent  attachment  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  state,  izid 
the  most  unbounded  confidence,    that,    on   account  of  Um 
natural  advantages,  it  must  become  one  of  the  chief  centers  of 
the  highest  culture.    Notwithstanding  the  vast  accumulatioDf 
of  financial  wealth,  artistic  treasure  and  interesting  historietl 
association  in  older  and  more  popluous  communities,  the  impret* 
sion  prevails  generally  here,  that  this  is  a  more  desirable  coim- 
try  for  the  home  of  most  of  its  people  than  any  other  under 
sun.    We  envy  neither  France,  Tuscany,  Naples,  nor  Ftl- 
estine.    The  soil  of  our  stato  is  not  sacred  to  us,  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  Ganges  and  Nile  valleys,  Jerusalem,  Rome,  sod 
NauTOO  have  been  sacred,  but  our  attachment  to  it  is  intense. 
Bounded  by  Shasta  on  the  north,  and  San  Bernardino  on  the 
south,  Yosemite  on  the  east,  and  the  Golden  Gate  on  the  west, 
we  have  a  territory  that  is  blest  by  Nature  beyond  all  the  world. 
Why  should  wo  not  be  proud  of  it?    The  commerce,  the 
wealth,  the  literature  and  the  art  of  San  Francisco;  the  hy« 
draulio  washings  and  quartz  mines  of  the  Sierra  Nevada;  the 
quicksilver  furnaces  of  the  coast  range;  the  borax  deposits  of 
tho  enclosed  basin  east  of  the  snowy  mountains;  the  wheal 
fields  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys;  tho  orchards 
of  Santa  Clara  and  Alameda;  the  orange  and  olivo  groves  of 
tho  southern  coast;   the  sub-tropical  valleys,  the  semi-frigid 
Califomian  Alps,  the  ever  cool  clime  of  our  middle  coast,  a 
thousand  precious  mineral  springs  of  various  qualities,  adapted 
to  cure  a  hundred  different  phases  of  disease;  an  exemption 
from  tho  influenco  that  lead  to  the  spread  of  many  of  tho  most 
formidable  epidemics  elsewhere,  and  tho  possession  of  remarka- 
ble advantages  for  sanitary  purposes  by  large  districts;  these 
form  an  aggregate  sufficient  to  breed,  nourish  and  stimulato 
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local  pride  as  great  as  that  which  fills  the  breasts,  not  only  of 
ike  pioneers,  bat  of  most  of  the  other  residents  of  our  city. 

The  old  Colifomians  trant  a  book  to  reviye  their  recollections 
and  to  recall  associations,  which,  virid  as  they  are  in  some  re- 
spects, still  need  to  be  kindled  anew,  and  connected  with  the 
present,  as  if  proof  were  wanted  that  the  wonders  of  their  past 
li^es  Are,  after  all,  not  mere  dreams.  Their  experiences  and 
impressions  are  part  of  the  most  valuable  information  of  an  age 
that  must  erer  preserve  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  our 
atate,  though  wo  hope  the  time  may  never  come  when  enlight- 
ened readers  elsewhere  will  look  back  to  the  first  quarter  cen- 
tmy  of  American  dominion  in  California,  and  read  of  that  with 
interest,  caring  litUe  for  its  later  history,  as  now  we  read 
about  the  ages  of  Pericles  in  Athens,  and  of  the  Spanish  con« 
querors  in  Mexico  and  Peru. 

As  the  most  brilliant  center  of  civilization  in  the  basin  of  the 
North  Pacific  and  the  metroi>olis  of  the  western  slope  of  the 
XJnited  States,  San  Francisco  and  its  history  should  have  an  in* 
ierest  for  many  readers  beyond  its  borders.  Its  population  has 
a  representative  character — a  flavor  of  universal  brotherhood. 
Every  country  of  Europe  and  every  state  in  the  American 
Union  has  many  natives  among  its  population.  A  million  homes 
between  Maine  and  Texas,  between  Glasgow  and  Constanti- 
nople are  interested  in  some  son,  daughter,  brother  or  sister  in 
tho  golden  metropolis.  The  Teuton,  the  Latin,  the  Slav,  the 
Celt,  the  Jew,  the  Magyar,  and  the  Chinaman,  show  their  signs 
and  use  their  tongues  in  our  streets.  No  other  city  has  in  pro- 
portion to  its  size  so  many  heart-strings  running  out  through 
all  civilized  nations. 

It  is  not  possible,  nor  is  it  desirable  to  entirely  separate  the 
lujBtoiy  of  San  Francisco  from  that  of  California.  Tho  former, 
though  not  without  a  large  productive  industry  of  its  own,  has 
depended  upon  the  latter  for  its  growth  and  x>rosperity.  Tho 
city  with  its  suburbs  has  now  more  than  a  third  of  tho  inhabit- 
ants and  wealth  of  tho  state,  and  has  from  tho  first  had  more 
than  any  other  metropolis  as  compared  with  its  tributary  popu- 
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laiion.  Whatever  has  added  to  the  Trealth  of  any  town,  or 
mining  or  agricultural  district  within  ten  degrees,  has  aided  to 
enrich  the  "  chxysopolis/'  the  golden  city,  as  it  has  been  styled. 
Here,  most  of  the  railroads  and  silver  mines,  and  many  of  the 
gold  mines,  ranchos,  canals,  orchards  and  vineyards  of  the 
state  are  owned;  here  their  revenues  are  invested,  and  are  or 
will  be  enjoyed.  San  Francisco  is  the  center  and  focus  of  tho 
Pacific  Slope  of  the  United  States,  and  its  progress  reflects 
and  has  been  dependent  on  that  of  a  wide  area. 

So  much  it  seemed  proper  to  say  by  way  of  prefatoxy  remark 
upon  the  subject  and  the  book. 

J.  S.  H. 
Sast  Fbancisco, 

Ockbtr  1, 187a. 
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HISTORY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


CHAPTER    I. 

TUB  INDIAN  ERA. 

Section  1.  Aborigines.  The  origin  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  is  a  subject  of  conjecture  and  dispute 
among  ethnologists,  and  when  these  disagree  upon  a 
point  in  their  special  domain,  it  would  bo  presump- 
tuous for  others  to  make  a  decision  in  a  magisterial 
tone.  Some  theorists  think  that  the  red  men  wore  in- 
digenous to  this  continent;  othera  that  they  emigrated 
from  north-eastern  Asia.  The  main  hope  for  addi- 
tional light  upon  the  question  in  the  future  is  in  the 
study  of  the  Indian  languages,  which  have  hitherto 
been  neglected,  because  they  contained  no  literature 
and  were  not  rendered  valuable  by  important  his- 
torical association& 

Numerous  late  discoveries  of  fossil  human  bones 
and  works  of  rude  art,  in  strata  of  gravel  and  sand 
which  had  not  been  disturbed  for  thousands  of  years, 
prove  conclusively  that  California  had  been  inhabited 
by  men  for  many  ages  before  its  discovery  by  Cabrillo 
in  1542.  The  Indians  of  this  coast  have  no  records, 
nor  have  any  of  their  early  traditions  been  preserved. 
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so  that  we  do  not  know  anything  of  them  previous 
the  first  visits  of  tbo  Spanish  navigators,  savo  by 
infereDCO  from  their  condition,  and  that  of  their  rcla- 
tives  in  Lower  California  since  then,  and  the  examina- 
tion of  exhumed  implements.  Of  those  latter  the 
most  important  are  rude  mortars  for  grinding  grass 
seeds — rough,  hard  stones,  from  a  foot  to  two  feet  in 
diameter,  with  a  shallow  or  deep  concavity,  in  which 
the  seeds  wero  pounded  with  a  pestle.  Tlio  material 
is  usually  granite  or  basaltic  rock.  Besides  the  mor- 
tars, miners  have  dug  up  arrow-heads,  made  of  fluit 
aad  obsidian,  similar  to  those  made  and  used  of  late 
years.  Nothing  has  been  found  among  the  fossils,  or 
elsewhere,  to  indicate  that  the  ancient  inhahitauts 
"of  the  country  wero  ever  above  a  very  low  stage  of 
BftT^lism.  There  are  no  pieces  of  pottery,  no  metallic 
tools  or  omamente,  no  cut  stone,  no  remains  of  stone 
or  brick  buildings,  nor  signs  of  fortifications.  The 
iailuro  to  find  these  things,  or  anything  equally  high 
in  character,  either  on  the  surface  of  tho  earth  or  un- 
derground, in  a  country  whero  so  much  of  tho  deep 
Alluvium  has  been  turned  up,  and  where  so  many  mor- 
tars and  arrow-heads  have  been  found,  implies  that 
they  never  were  here.  All  the  archajological  evidence 
goes  to  show  that  the  natives  of  California  were  as 
savage  in'  a.  ix  542  as  they  were  a  thousand  years 
later;  and  this  inference  is  supported  by  the  historical 
.principle  that  savage  tribes,  unless  disturbed  by  cou- 
tact  with  a  more  advanced  race»  usually  remain  in  the 
Mine.. condition  for  centuries  upon  centuries.    The 
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earliest  accounts  that  we  have  of  the  Indians  about  ^ 
San  Francisco  bay,  show  them  to  us — as  most  of  them 
remained  until  long  after  the  Missions  were  established 
— far  below  the  red  inhabitants  of  any  other  part 
of  the  continent;  and  so  low,  indeed,  in  the  scale  of 
humanity,  that  wo  must  go  down  to  the  aboriginal   ] 
Australians  and  the  most  degraded  of  Papuans  to  find 
their  equals.     They  had  no  metals,  no  woven  cloth,  no 
pottery;  no  arms  save  the  bow  and  arrow;  no  cultivated 
lands  of  any  kind;  no  domestic  animals  save  dogs;  no 
houses,  but  only  rude  huts  made  by  putting  sticks 
over  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  covering  them  with 
dirt,  or  by  thatching  a  frame  of  brush  with  flags  or  ^ 
tules;  and  no  boats  or  canoes  for  the  navigation  of  Saa 
Francisco  bay  or  any  of  its  tributary  waters. 

Their  mechanical  industry  consisted  mainly  of  weav- 
ing baskets,  and  making  bows,  arrows  and  speani 
The  baskets,  woven  of  wire  grass,  were  water-tight, 
and  were-  used  for  cooking  and  for  cfirrying'  burdena 
The  bows  were  made  of  young  trees,  perhaps  the  west- 
ern yew,  and  wero  covered  on  the  back  with  deer 
sinews.  The  arrows  had  heads  of  obsidian,  sharp- 
ened by  striking  it  and  chipping  it  off  until  an  edge 
was  obtained;  it  then  cut  like  broken  glass.  Knives 
and  spcar-heads  were  made  in  the  same  manner. 
Spears  for  fish  had  a  little  point  of  bone,  which  came 
out  of  the  socket  the  moment  after  the  game  was 
struck,  and  then,  being  fastened  to  the  spear  handle 
by  a  cord,  turned  cross- wise  in  the  flesh. 
'    The  men  went  naked  in  the  summer,  and  in  the 
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wore  a*  deer-skin  over,  the  back.     The  womea,  .    i  |i 

themselves  from  the  hips  to  the  knees,  with 
>n  made  by  tying  pieces  of  flag^  or  bark  to  a 
Neither  sex  had  any  covering  for  the  head 
Their  food  consisted  mainly  of  grass  seeds, 
backeyes,  berries,  fish,  grasshoppers,  clover 
>Ie  roots  or  tubers,  with,  occasionally,  birds,  rab- 
1  deer.  Those  living  near  the  rivers,  caught 
uantities  of  salmon  in  their  season,  but  they 
;  skill  in  preparing  any  flesh  to  keep.  They 
or  hunters  and  rarely  killed  laxge  game,  not- 
iding  its  abundance.  Acorns  were  mashed, 
sr  being  mixed  with  water,  the  dough  was 
by  burying  it  with  red-hot  stones  under  and 
The  buckeyes  were  mashed  and  made  with  . 
.to  a  thin  gruel,  which  was  boiled  by  throwing 
stones  into  it.  Summer  brought  an  abundance 
sions,  and  the  Indians  got  fat;  in  the  winter  j 

>d  became  scarce  and  they  grew  lean.     It  was  ;  ■ 

I  that,  like   some  wild  beasts,  their  oftspring 
aerally  born  in  the  spring, 
had  no  religion,  no  conception  of  a  deity  or 
!  life,  no  idols,  no  form  of  worship,  no  priests, 
•sophical  conceptions,  no  historical  traditions,  ! 

2rbs,  no  mode  of  recording  thought.  Their 
:  and  social  polity  was  of  the  simplest  nature; 
y  was  common,  and  slavery  not  rare;  the 
had  absolute  power  over  the  persons  and  lives 
ives,  the  parent  over  his  children,  the  master  *  ; 

slaves.     Woman  was  treated  as  an  inferior. 
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It  was  her  duty  to  perform  all  the  -labor  of  canyiiig 
burdens,'  collecting  vegetable  food,  grinding   grass 
seed  and  doiiig  such  miscdlaneous  work  as  would  have 
been  in  their  opinion  a  disgrace  to  the  men,  who  did 
little  more  than  to  hunt,  fish,  go  to  war,  make  a  few 
arms,  and  loungo-about.     The^  chief  support  of  the 
family  came  from  the  wife;  and  the  man  was  consid- 
'  ered  to  be  well  situated  in  life,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  nominal  wives,  but  real  slaves,- whom -he 
had  to  wait  upon  him.    Women  were  the  chief  article  oC 
wealth;  there  was  no  public  ceremony  to  mark  ^e 
beginning  of  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  and  no 
sacredness  in  the  relation  after  it  had  commenced. 
They  had  no  political  organization;  there  was  no 
king,  no  prince,  no  hereditary  authority,  no  political 
bond  on  which  command  could  bo  based.    Some  man 
distinguished  by  more  courage,  bravery  or  good  luck  , 
than  his  fellows,  might  be  recognized  as  a  leader  for  a 
time,  but  there  was  no  permanence  to  his  power;  there 
were  no  orderly  public  councils,  nor  any  tribunals  to 
administer  public  justice.     The  tribes  were  small,  and, 
in  the  coast  -valleys,  wore  usually  at  war,  or  at  least 
not  at  peace  with  the  tribes  in  the  adjacent  valleys 
It  was  dangerous  for  a  manto.  venture  alone  across  ih«  , 
mountains  which  bounded  the  home  of  bis  tribe;  the/  ' 
liad  not  the  courage  and  spirit  to  be  warlike,  nor  tfa*  { 
friendliness  and  good  faith  to  have  firm  peatw.     Vtf 
was  made  in  the  rudest,  most  cruel,  and  most  pOiW*  r 
ardly-  manner;  .  ambushes,   midnight  suipriietf  atlC  ' 
fighting  under  cover,  .and -at  long  dia(l^l09•|,  in||i 
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eferred  to  fiur  enooontdr  upon  the  opdi  fidd  in 
Their  only  ceremonies  were  cremations  and 
lej.bnmed  ihmr  dead  amidst  the  conconiee 
lole  tribe,  nsoallj  at  night;  and  while,  the 
broiling  in  the  flames,  the  uromen  howled 
1,  and  men  marched  ronnd  the  funeral  pyre; 
I  one  main  dance  every  year,  in  the  qiring,. 
too,  was  held  at  night  A  party  of  a  half 
r  more  men  placed  themselves  in  a  row,  while 
ions  chant  was  sung  by  women  sitting  around, 
ribes  the  infimt  left  by  the  deceased  mottier 
ed  with  her,  not  as  a  religious  sacrifice^  but 
le  mode  of  getting  rid  of  a  child  for  which 
ooldcare. 

Ktecs  built  up  a  great  empire  remarkable  ibr 
ly  power,  its  architectural  numuments,  its 
inl  diBcoveries,  its  general  industry, '  and 
lany .  of  the  mechanic  arts.  The  Indians  of 
r  ^fississippi  valley  were  distinguished  for 
illness,  bravery,  constancy,  and  warlike  skill; 
remains  of  extensive  fortifications  and  great 
how  that  a  large  and  industrious  population 
It  there.  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  na- 
sn  discovered  by  Cook,  were  the  most  amiable 
tf  nature — full  of  friendliness,  affection,  volup- 
I  and  grace  in  time  of  peace,  and  capable  of 
I  combinations  and  sturdy  courage  in  war. 
I  dogmas,  professional  priests,  extensive  po- 
;anizations,  hereditary  chiefs,  open  councils  for 
ssion  of  public  affidrs,  and  systematic  agricul- 
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ture;  all  these  were  found  atiMI|f  the  tribes  living  in 
the  eastern  and  southern  {MUrii  <lf  the  continent  and 
the  nearest  islands,  but  none  df  Itiein  existed  in  the 
central  basin  of  California,  e(r  IM  talleys  opening  into 
San  Francisco  bay.  The  olity  I^Mttlu  <^  industry  and 
spirit  %yere  found  in  the  deeMll  nf  the  Colorado  and 
the  Mojave,  in  the  ble(|kk  AImI  tugged  valley  of  the 
Klamath,  or  in  a  small  lUfttHftt  near  Santa  Barbara. 

Sec.  2.  Discovery  qf  0!ll||lmi(t.  Mexico  was  con- 
quered in  1519,  and  Peril  tn  1632.  The  prizes  thero 
taken  were  so  great,  tllil  the  Spanish  adventurers 
in  the  New  World,  WMt  fttll  of  hope  that  moro  such 
kingdoms  might  be  felltid  ilid  plundered.  They  looked 
to  the  north-west  eoMl  of  America  as  tho  possible 
seat  of  a  wealthy  emfliMi  illd  they  made  great  exertions 
to  find  it 

When  Cortes  WtA  io  the  court  of  Charles  Y.,  in 
1528,  he  was  reeeilNWl  With  distinguished  honor,  and 
rewarded  for  his  Siftleas  to  the  empire  with  many 
conceosions  thiit  eMMldered  important;  among  these 
was  one,  thai  Im  il}|^t  conquer  at  his  own  expense 
any  countriol  iloMfe-West  of  Mexico,  annex  them  to 
the  Spanish  MPi^lli  keep  for  himself  one  twelfth  of  tho 
precioas  mettill  Ml  pearls,  and  retain  the  perpetual 
viceroytt^  Ibf  yttMelf  and  his  male  heirs.  So  soon 
as  he  hM  ttlMiHd  to  Mexico,  he  commenced  to  make 
prepatiUlitii  Am^  his  new  expedition  of  conquest,  but 
▼ario<|>  bhitoiM  arose,  and  he  did  not  go  to  sea  in 
pMfecMk  ttA  1686.  At  last,  he  found  nothing  save 
the  tWMthttflA  bf  Lower  California,  which  was  so  bar- 
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iM-ttaiWillMaUiidoiMdtlw  hope  of  finding  uiyv  1 
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goiogfurtW.  Whan  ho  returned  to  Mexico  in  1537, 
Jm  Wrnod  that  during  hia  absenoo,  two  Spanisnb, 
vho  hid  Ikodod  with  Do  Soto  t«n  jeara  before  In 
Florida,  hsd  crowc<l  tho  continent  and  reached  Cullr 
acaa,  bringing  with  them  the  report  of  a  rich,  popu- 
Join,  and  etieBttn  ettplre  {fl  tho  north'WwL  tltif 
did  not  pretond  to  iuv»  Men  the  countrjr,  or  to  tUkVt 
anj  precise  koowledge  of  it,  hut  thej  hu]  heud  gell- 
«rai  rumora  of  It  Their  iior^  corresponded  so  Well 
-with  the  greedy  hopu  and  ainbitiooa  of  the  SpanludC, 
that  it  found  ready  fldth,  stimulated  the  desire  to  fiod 
another  prize  like  Mexico,  and  led  to  the  diacovery  lA 
-  California  by  an  expeditiou  sent  out  in  1543  under 
JoB^  R.  CabriUo,  who  did  not  explore  the  ^ore  anj- 
when^  or  tee  ■iqr  'i%tt  of  Ban  FnunlMOv,  Ihpi^^ 
he  sdled  norUiwird  to  latltade  44*>.  The  naaw 
of  California  wM'  fiiBi  uaed  in  Bn.oheoure  Spanish 
romance,  and  there  ^>plied  to  an  imaginary  land  lying 
north-weat  of  Mexico,  as  known  when  the  book. was 
published,  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  As  need 
geographically,  California  meant  nothing  but  what  has 
been  called  Lcnrer  California  since  1769. 

Ssa  3.  Brakt.  In  1579,  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
Unglish  navigator,  who  had  been  out.  plundering 
Spaniah  ships  and  towns  ontho  western  coast;  of  South 
America  andvMexico,  determined . to  try  to  return  to 
England  by  the  passage  supposed  .to  exist  in  an  open 
aea  north  (^  tho  American  continent .  H^  found  th.o 
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i^eather  bo  cold  in  latitude  42^,  that  ho  turned  south'^ 
ward  again,  preforring  to  run  tho  risk  of  being  taken 
by  the  Spaniards,  while  sailing  in  the  South  Pacific 
and  passing  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  rather  than  to 
face  the  chilly  winds  of  the  northern  ocean.  •  .On  tho 
17th  of  June,  he  entered  a  "faire  good  bay,"  "within 
thirty-eight  degrees  of  latitude  of  the  line."  •  J.  W* 
Dwindle  thinks  that  ho  anchored  in  Bolinas  Bay  in 
latitude  37"*  54^,  but  a  common  opinion  among  navi- 
gators, that  ho  entered  the  bay  behind  Point  Heyes, 
induced  them  to  give  the  name  of  Drake's  Bay  to 
that  place,  which  is  exactly  in  latitude  thirty-eighty 
while  the  entrance  of  San  Francisco  bay  is  thirteen 
minutes  farther  south.  If  he  iiad  entered  the  lastr 
named  bay,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  would  have 
allowed  it  to  pass  with  simply  calling  it  "faire  and 
good,"  without  speaking  of  its  large  size,  strong  .cur- 
rents, magnificent  entrance,  fertile  shores,  secure  an>- 
chorage,  and  numerous  islands,  matters  which  no 
intelligent  navigator  could  overlook,  and  which  he 
must  have  observed  if  he  had  entered.  He  came  to 
the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  passage  to  th^ 
Atlantic,  and  after  observing  such  deep  channels  as 
as  tho  northern  and  southern  arms  of  San  Francisco 
bay,  he  would  scarcely  turn  back  without  examining 
them,  or  give  an  account  of  his  voyage  without  men- 
tioning them.  He  speaks,  however,  of  numerous 
conies,  and  if  by  those  he  meant  our  ground-squirrels, 
he  must  have  gone  a  considerable  distance  *  from 
Drake's  bay>  though  they  abound  near  .ours:  :  The 
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**  cony**  is  a  rabbit,  not  a  squirrel,  and  thcro  arc  rab- 
bits at  Point  Keyed.'  Here  the  Indians  could  build 
their  houses  close  by  the  water-side,  better  than  un- 
der the  shelter  of  Point  Reyes,  and  he  says  the  Indians 
had  their  huts  at  the  edge  of  the  water. 

He  says  further,  that  the  country  was  governed  by 
an  Indian  king,  and  that  the  Indians  solicited  Drake 
to  stay  and  be  their  ruler.  He  accepted,  on  behalf  of 
his  sovereign,  the  crown  and  sceptre  offered  to  him, 
by  the  aboriginal  monach.  Wherever  the  earth  was 
examined,  silver  and  gold  were  found  in  it.  These 
assertions  are  so  improbable,  that  they  are  unworthy 
of  credence.  The  savages  had  no  king,  nor  thought 
of  a  crown  or  sceptre,  nor  tongue  intelligible  to  the 
English;  but  the  chronicler  may  have  made  false 
statements  for  the  sake  of  convoying  the  impression, 
that  England  had  some  kind  of  a  claim  to  the  new 
land. 

There  is  no  specification  of  circumstances  to  give 
probability  to  the  story  about  the  finding  of  gold  and 
silver,  nor  any  account  of  a  search  for  those  metals, 
or  of  any  specimens  having  been  obtained  by  Drake. 
Grold  and  silver  are  not  found  in  the  earth  near  Drake's 
bay  or  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  he  penetrated  far  inland. 

The  existence  of  a  "San  Francisco  bay"  near  lati- 
tude 38^  was  known  to  the  Spaniards  soon  after  Drake 
•made  his  voyage,  and  as  there  is  no  other  way  to  ac- 
count for  its  discovery  or  the  origin  of  its  name,  it  is 
possible  that -the  Spaniards  got  their  knowledge  from 
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Drake  and  applied  to  the  bay  his  first  name  altered  to 
suit  their  tongue  and  creed.  The  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco may  be  considered  the  Spanish  equivalent  of  the 
bay  of  Sir  Francis, 

Sec.  4.  Vizcaino.  In  1595,  the  "  San  Augustin," 
under  command  of  Captain  Cermefion,  was  sent  from 
Manila  to  examine  the  coast  of  California,  which 
the  annual  galleon,  on  the  way  from  the  Phillipine 
Islands  to  Mexico,  had  to  skirt,  but  he  was  wrecked 
in  JDrake's  Bay,  then  known  as  San  Francisco  Bay. 
We  arc  not  told  how  this  wrecked  party  escaped,  but 
the  pilot  reached  Mexico  and  occupied  the  same  posi- 
tion seven  years  later  in  the  exploring  expedition  of 
two  vessels  sent  from  Acapulco,  under  chargo  of 
Sebastian  Vizcaino,  who,  after  touching  at  San  Diego' 
and  Monterey,  also  entered  Drake's  Bay,  which  the 
pilot  recognized  as  the  place  where  he  had  been 
wrecked.  The  description  of  Drake's  Bay,  as  given 
in  the  account  of  this  voyage  in  the  history  of  Cali- 
fornia by  Yenegas,  written  about  1768,  is  unmistak* 
able,  but  it  is  there  called  ''  the  port  of  San  Francis- 
co," and  there  was  no  knowledge  or  suspicion  of  a 
larger  and  better  harbor  within  a  few  miles.  Vizcaino 
did  not  land  at  Drake's  Bay,  but  speiit  only  one  night 
there,  and  continued  his  voyage  to  the  northward, 
finding  nothing  of  interest  in  the  history  of  Califor- 
nia. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  explore  the  coast  by  any 
vessel  between  1603  and  1769,  but  in  1740  a  Spanish 
map  of  it  was  published  and  it  represented  the  FaraU 
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Ion  Islands  lyiog'  west  of  a  circular  bay  with  a  diame- 
ter of  thirty  miles  and  a  sbort  and  narrow  entrance. 
J^"©  name  is  attached  to  it  but  the  Spaniards  knew  of 
no  other  anchorage  save  San  Francisco  bay  in  this 
vicinity.  We  shall  never  know  where  the  map-maker 
got  bis  idea  of  the  form  of  the  bay.  An  old  En<r]i$h 
chart  presumptively  prepared  from  Drake's  informa- 
tion represents  Drake's  bay  as  semi -circular,  which 
form  agrees  pretty  well  with  theanchorago  under  Point 
Beyes,  but  is  entirely  inapplicable  to  the  inland  sea 
opening  into  the  FaciHc  at  the  Golden  Gate. 

Sea  5.  Missions  Projected.  The  expulsion  of 
■  the  Jesuits  having  been  ordered  in  1767,  the  Francis- 
can friars  were  instructed  to  take  possession  of  the 
Jesuit  missions  in  peninsular  California,  and  also  to 
establish  new  Missions  which  should  protect  the  coun- 
try farther  north  against  tieizurc  by  the  English  or 
French,  more  especially  tho  former,  as  the  more  enter- 
prising in  such  matters,  and  tho  less  friendly.  The 
growth  of  Great  Britain  in  commerce,  industry, 
wealth, .  military  power  and  reputation  abroad,  was 
extremely  rapid  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
ceniuiy.  England  had  already  become  the  greatest 
of  mercantile  and  manufacturing  nations.  In  four 
great  wars  France  was,  beaten,  humiliated,  and  almost 
broken,  and  in  the  last. of  them,  with  England,  from 
1756  to  17G3,  she  lost  her  great  possessions  in  Asia 
and  America— Hindoetau  and  Canada. 

After  the  peace,  which  secured  to  Great  Bii^n  not 
nmply  the  poetical  dominion  over  these  conquests, 
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but  the  far  more  important  profits  of  their  cbthmerce 
and  almost  exclusive  possession  of  the  sea/ as  a  naval 
power  and  a  shipping  nation,  she  began  to  look  around 
for  further  prizes.  There  was  much  talk  of  the  new 
countries  to  be  occupied,  new  colonies  to  be  planted, 
and  new  islands  to  be  discovered.  Now  that  Canada 
was  English,  it  was  doubly  important,  if-  possible,  to 
discover  the  north-west  passage  by  sea  between  the 
two  great  oceans,  from  Baffin's  or '  Hudson's  Bay, 
westward.  The  exploring,  vessels  of  Cook,  and  other 
British  navigators  about  the  same  tinto,  did  not  sail 
until  after  the  Missions  had  been  established;  but  the 
preliminary  talk  had  commenced  years  before,  und  the 
Spanish  court  was  influenced,  if  not  governed,  by 
fears  of  English  expeditions. 

It  was  not  the  intention  to  establish  townsr  toa 
strong  to  be  taken  by  the  English,  in  case  they 'should* 
rlBsort  to  force ;  but  no  war  was  then  feared,  and  the 
mere  occupation  of  a  few  points,  it.  was  thought,, 
would  be  sufficient.  The  cheapest  and  simplest'  mode 
of  taking  possession  of  a  distant  country  which  of- 
fered no  great  prizes  or  precious  metals,  pearls  or* 
gems,  would  be  to  found  Missions,  and  that  was  the 
method  adopted.  It  was  expected  that  these  would 
be  the  beginnings  of  settlements,  which  in  a'  genera- 
tion or  two  would  grow  into  valuable  supports  of  the 
Spanish  crown.  At  the  same  time  that  the  king 
ordered  the  Jesuits  to  leave  his  kingdom'  and  its  de- 
pendencies, he  provided  that  the  Franciscan  'tuonks 
should  succeed  them  in  the  management  of  the  Mis* 
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axons  of  CaliforDia,  and  that  other  Missions  should  be 
established  farther  north  on  the  coast,  which  then,  for 
the  first  time,  was  called  Upper  or  New  California, 
T^hile  tho  peninsula  was  designated  as  Old  or  Lower 
California. 

The  two  best  known  ports  in  the  former  region,- 
^  SaB  Diego  and  Monterey,  though  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  apart  were  selected  as  sites  for  the  first  Missions* 
to  be  established  There  was  abundant  work  iix  the 
vicinity  of  San  Diego;  and  several  Missions  near  one 
another  in  tho  southern  district  of  tho  new  country 
would  be  of  less  expense  than  the  same  number  separ- 
ated by  long  distances.  The  government  at  Madrid 
was  well  aware  that  the  Missions  in  Lower  California, 
afler  having  been  in  existence  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  were  constant  and  considerable  burdens  to 
the  public  treasury,  and  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
the  expense  would  be  less  for  new  Missions,  so  much 
more  remote.  Tho  probable  cost  was  not  sufficient  to 
outweigh  the  important  object  of  securing  the  north- 
vrestem  American  coast  to  the  Spanish  crown,  and  so 
the  occupation  by  missionaries  was  ordered.  The  con- 
vent of  San  Fernando,  the  principal  establishment  of 
the  Franciscan  monks  in  New  Spain,  was  to  have 
charge  of  the  religious  department.  The  superior  of 
the  convent  selected  Junfpero  Serra  to  be  the  head  of 
the  friars  in  California.  In  1768,  Serra,  with  fifteen 
Franciscans,  arrived  at  Loreto,  in  Lower  California,  to 
succeed  the  sixteen  Jesuits  who  had  left  the  peninsula 
a  few  \veeks  before. 
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Sec.  C.  Franciscan  Order.  The  Franciscans  made 
missionary  labor  among  the  poor  their  specialty. 
Their  position  in  the  Catholic  church  is  like  that  of  \ 
the  Methodists  in  Protestantism;  they  carry  the  gospel 
to  the  lowly,  and  care  less  relatively  for  learning  and 
social  polish  than  the  spirit  of  devotion.  They  are 
distinguished  for  humility,  poverty,  and  self  denial. 
They  accept  literally  the  command  to  have  no  surplus 
garments.  One  woolen  gown  tied  at  the  waist  by  a 
hempen  cord,  with  a  pair  &f  sandals,  was  their  usual 
suit.  This  order  was  entrusted  with  the  establishment 
of  Spanish  authority,  and  the  Christian  religion  in 
California.  ^ 

Sec.  7.  Junipero  Serra.  Junlpero  Serra,  the 
founder  of  the  Missions,  was  bom  on  the  Island  of 
Majorca,  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  on  tho  twenty- 
fourth  of  November,  1713.  At  tho  age  of  sixteen,  ho 
became  a  friar  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  and  the 
new  name  of  Junlpero  was  then  substituted  for  his 
baptismal  name  of  Miguel  Josd.  After  entering  the 
convent,  he  went  through  a  collegiate  course  of  study, 
and  before  he  had  received  the  degree  of  doctor,  was  ap- 
pointed lecturer  upon  philosophy. .  He  became  a  noted 
preacher,  and  was  frequently  invited  to  visit  the  lai^ 
towns  of  his  native  island  in  that  capacity. 

Junlpero  was  thirty-six  years  of  age  when  he  de- 
termined to  l^ecome  a  missionary  in  tho  now  world. 
In  1749  he  crossed  the  ocean  in  company  with  a  num- 
ber of  brother  Franciscan  friars,  among  them  several 

who  afterwards  came  with  him  to  Califomias     He  re* 
a 
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mained  but  a  short  time  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  and 
was  soon  sent  as  a  missionary  to  the  Indians  in  the 
Sierra  Madre,  in  the  district  now  known  as  the  state 
of  San  Lois  PotosL  He  spent  nine  years  there,  and 
then  returned  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  he  stayed 
for  seven  years,  in  the  convent  of  San  Fernando.  In 
1767,  when  fifty-four  years  of  age,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chai^ge  of  the  Missions  to  be  established  in 
Upper  California.  He  arrived  at  San  Diego,  1769, 
and  with  the  exception  of  one  journey  to  Mexico,  he 
spent  all  the  remainder  of  his  life  here,  dying  at  the 
Mission  of  Carmel,  near  Monterey,  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  August,  1784,  aged  seventy-one  years. 

Our  knowledge  of  his  character  is  derived  almost 
exclusively  from  his  biography  by  Palou,  also  a  native 
of  Majorca^  a  brother  Franciscan  friar  who  had  been 
his  disciple,  came  across  the  Atlantic  with  him,  was 
his  associate  in  the  convent  of  San  Fernando,  his 
companion  in  the  expedition  to  California,  his  succes- 
sor in  the  presidency  of  the  Missions  of  Old  Califor- 
nia, his  subordinate  afterwards  in  New  California,  his 
attendant  at  his  death-bed,  and  his  nearest  friend  for 
forty  years  or  more.  Under  the  circumstances,  Palou 
had  a  right  to  record  the  life  of  his  preceptor  and 
superior. 

Junfpero  Serra  was  a  typical  Franciscan,  a  man  to 
whom  his  religion  was  everything.  All  his  actions 
were  governed  by  the  ever-present  and  predominant 
idea  that  life  is  a  brief  probation,  trembling  between 
eternal  perdition  on  one  side,  and  salvation  on  the 
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other.  Earth,  for  its  own  sake,  had  no  joys  for  him. 
His  soul  did  not  recognize  this  life  as  its  homa  He 
turned  with  dislike  from  nearly  all  those  sources  of 
pleasure  in  which  the  polished  society  of  our  age  de- 
lights. As  a  friar,  he  had  in  boyhood  renounced  all 
the  joys  of  love  and  the  attractions  of  wonum's 
society.  The  conversation  of  his  own  sex  was  not  a 
source  of  amusement  to  him.  He  was  habitually 
serious.  Laughter  was  inconsistent  with  the  terrible 
responsibilities  of  this  probationary  existence.  Not  a 
joke  or  a  jovial  action  is  recorded  of  him.  He  de- 
lighted in  no  joyous  books.  Art  or  poetry  never 
served  to  sharpen  his  wits,  lighten  his  spirits,  or  solace 
his  weary  moments.  The  sweet  devotiotaal  poetry  of 
Fray  Luis  de  Leon  and  the  delicate  humor  of  Cer- 
vantes, notwithstanding  the  perfect  piety  of  both, 
were  equally  strange  to  him.  He  knew  nothing  of 
the  science  and  philosophy  which  threw  all  enlightened 
nations  into  fermentation  a  hundred  years  ago.  The 
rights  of  man  and  the  birth  of  chemisiry  did  not  with- 
draw his  fixed  gaze  from  the  other  world  which  formed 
the  constant  subject  of  his  contemplation. 

It  was  not  enough  for  him  to  abstain  from  positive 
pleasure ;  he  considered  it  as  his  duty  to  inflict  upon 
himself  bitter  pain.  He  ate  little,  avoided  meat  and 
wine,  preferred  fruit  and  fish,  and  never  complained  of 
the  quality  of  his  food  or  sought  to  have  it  more 
savory.  He  often  lashed  himself  with  ropes,  sometimes 
with  wire;  he  was  in  the  habit  of  beating.himself  in 
the  breast  with  stones,  and  at  times  he  put  a  burning 
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torch  to  bis  breast  These  things  he  did  while  preach- 
ingy  or  at  the  close  of  his  sermons,  his  i^urpose  being, 
as  his  biographer  says,  not  only  to  punish  himself,  but 
also  to  move  his  auditory  to  penitence  for  their  own 
sins.  Palou  relates  the  following  incident,  which 
occurred  during  a  sermon  which  he  delivered  in  Mex- 
ica     The  precise  date  and  place  are  not  given : 

"  Tmitntipg  bis  deroui  San  Frandsoo  Solano,  be  drew  oui  a 
dain,  and  letting  bis  habit  fall  below  bis  sbonlden,  after  bar- 
ing exborted  bis  anditoxy  to  penance,  be  began  to  beat  himself 
wo  cmellj  that  all  the  spectators  were  mored  to  tears,  and  one 
man  rising  np  from  among  tbem  went  with  M,  baste  to  the  pul- 
pit, and  taking  tbe  chain  from  tbe  penitent  fatber,  came  down 
with  it  to  tbe  platform  of  tbe  presbytery,  and  following  tbe 
eiomplo  of  tbe  Teneroble  preacber,  be  bored  bimself  to  tbe 
waist  and  began  to  do  public  penance,  saying,  with  tears  and 
aobs, '  I  am  tbe  sinner,  ungrateful  to  Ood,  wbo  ought  to  do 
pim^»^^  for  my  sins,  and  not  tbe  fatber,  wbo  is  a  saint.'  So 
cmel  and  pitiless  were  tbe  blows,  that  in  tbe  sigbt  of  all  the 
people  be  fell  down.  They  supposing  bim  to  be  dead,  tbe  last 
unction  and  sacmment  were  administered  to  bim  there,  and 
soon  after  that  be  died.     We  may  believe  with  pious  faith  that 

is  soul  is  enjoying  the  presence  of  Ood." 


Serra  and  his  biographer  did  not  receive  the  Protes- 
tant doctrine,  that  there  have  been  no  miracles  since 
the  apostolic  age.  They  believed  that  the  power  pos- 
sessed by  the  chief  disciples  of  Jesus  had  been  inher- 
ited by  Catholic  priests  of  their  time,  and  they 
saw  wonders  where  their  contemporary  clergymen, 
like  Conyers  Middleton  and  Joseph  Priestly,  saw 
nothing  s^ve  natural  mistakes.  Palou  records  the 
following  story  with  unquestioning  faith : 
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"When  Serra  was  irareliDg  with  a  juurtj  of  missionaries 
throagh  tho  proviDce  of  Haasteco,  ia  Mexico,  many  of  tbo  vil- 
lagers did  not  go  to  bear  the  word  of  Ood,  at  the  first  village 
where  they  stopped;  bat  scarcely  hod  the  fathers  left  the  place 
when  it  was  visited  by  an  epidemic,  which  carried  away  sixty 
villagers,  all  of  whom,  as  the  curate  of  the  place  wrote  to  the 
Reverend  Father  JuDipero,  were  i>ersons  who  had  not  gone  to 
hear  the  missionaries.  The  rumor  of  the  epidemic  having  gone 
abroad,  the  people  in  other  villages  were  dissatisfied  with  their 
curates  for  admitting  the  missionaries;  but  when  they  heard  that 
only  those  died  who  did.  not  listen  to  the  sermons,  they  became 
very  punctual,  not  only  the  villagers,  but  the  country  people 
dwelling  upon  ranches  many  leagues  distant. 

"  Their  apostolic  labors  having  been  finished,  they  were  upon 
their  way  back,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  days'  journey  when  the 
sun  was  about  to  set,  they  knew  not  where  to  spend  the  night, 
and  considered  it  certain  that  they  must  sleep  on  the  open  plain. 
They  were  thinking  about  this  when  they  saw  near  the  road  a 
house,  whither  they  went  and  solicited  lodging.  They  found  a 
venerable  man,  with  his  wife  and  child,  who  received  Ihem  with 
much  kindness  and  attention,  and  gave  them  supper.  In  the 
morning  the  fathers  thanked  their  hosts,  and  taking  leave,  puxw 
sued  their  way.  After  having  gone  a  little  distance  they  met 
some  muleteers,  who  asked  them  where  they  h'^A  passed  the 
night.  When  the  placo  was  described,  the  muleteers  declared 
that  there  was  no  house  or  rancho  near  the  road,  or  within  many 
leagues.  The  missionaries  attributed  to  Divine  Providence,  the 
favor  of  that  hospitality,  and  believed  undoubtingly,  that  these 
hosts  were  Jesus,  Mary  and  Joseph,  reflecting  not  only  about 
the  order  and  cleanness  of  the  house,  though  poor,  and  the  affec- 
tionate kindness  with  which  they  hod  been  received,  but  also 
about  the  extraordinary  internal  consolation  which  their  hearts 
hod  felt  there." 

The  vessel  in  which  Serra  crossed  the  Atlantic,  hav- 
ing been  caught  by  a  terrible  storm  when  within 
sight  of  Vera  Cruz,  sprang  a  leak,  and  the  water  coxi- 
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tinuing  to  rise  in  spite  of  the  pumping,  the  sailors  re- 
quested the  captain  to  run  upon  the  beach  as  the  only 
way  to  escape  from  smking  in  the  open  sea.     He  re- 
fused and  the  sailors  spoke  of  mutiny.     From  these 
dangers  Palou  assures  us,  the  ship  was  saved  by  a 
miracle.     The  friars,  including  Junfpero,  put  their 
heads  together  and  agreed  that  the  proper  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  apply  to  the  proper  saint,  who  was  to  be 
found  by  lot.     Each  friar  wroto  the  name  of  a  saint  on 
a  scrap  of  paper;  the  scraps  were  thrown  together  and 
mixed  up;  and  then  one  was  taken  out  at  random.    It 
had  the  name  of  Santa  Barbara,  and  it  so  happened  by 
a  fortunate  coincidence  that  the  day  on  which  the  event 
occurred  was  consecrated  to  her  in  the  Catholic  calen- 
dar.   All  on  board  shouted  '^hurrah  for  Santa  Bar- 
bara **  {viva  Santa  Barbara)]  at  the  moment  the  storm 
ceased;  the  wind  which  had  been  adverse  became 
favorable,  and  in  two  days  the  vessel  was  at  anchor  in 
the  harbor  of  Vera   Cruz.     These  passages  in   the 
book  of  Palou  must  be  supposed  to  represent  the  opin- 
ions of  Serra  as  well  as  his  companion,  friend  and 
biographer. 

From  1752  till  17G7,  Serra  was  a  commissioner  of 
the  inquisition  in  Mexico,  the  office  was  one  which 
Franciscans  seldom  held,  and  in  which  they  never 
distinguished  themselves.  We  have  no  record  of  any 
of  Junfpero's  labors  in  that  capacity. 

His  religious  convictions  found  in  him  a  congenial 
mental  constitution;  ho  was  even-tempered,  temperate, 
obedient,  zealous,  kindly  in  speech,  humble  and  quiet. 
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His  cowl  covered  neither  creed,  guile,  hypocrisy  nor 
pride.  He  had  no  quarrels  and  made  no  enemies.  He 
sought  to  be  a  simple  friar,  and  he  was  one  in  sincerity.  1 
Probably  few  have  approached  nearer  to  the  ideal  / 
perfection  of  a  monkish  life  than  he.  Even  those  who 
think  that  he  made  great  mistakes  of  judgment  in  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  existence  and  the  duties  of  man 
to  society,  must  admire  his  earnest,  honest  and  meek 
character. 

Sec.  8.  First  Expedition.  Arrangements  having 
been  previously  made  in  Lower  California  by  Inspec- 
tor-general Jo8($  Galvoz,  and  President  Junfpero,  two 
expeditions  were  sent  by  sea  and  two  by  land  to  San 
Diego.  The  little  vessel  ^'San  Carlos"  sailed  from  Cape 
San  Lucas  on  the  eleventh  of  January  with  twenty- 
five  soldiers  under  Lieutenant  Pedro  Fages,  and  did 
not  reach  her  destination  till  after  a  lapse  of  three 
months  and  a  half,  in  which  time  she  lost  all  her 
sailors  save  one  by  scurvy.  The  companion  vessel  '^  San 
Antonio"  started  a  month  later,  and  entered  the  harbor 
after  eight  of  her  sailors  had  died,  on  the  eleventh  of 
April,  17G9,  on  which  day  the  permanent  occupation 
of  California  by  white  men  begun.  Captain  Rivera 
and  Friar  Crespi,  with  the  first  land  expedition.reached 
San  Diego  on  the  fourteenth  of  May;  Captain  Portald 
(destined  to  be  the  governor  of  the  territory),  and 
Father  Junlpero  with  the  second  on  the  first  of  Julj. 

Ssa  9.  First  Missions.  Not  much  time  was  lost 
or  spent  in  idleness.  So  soon  as  Junipero  arrived,  he 
made  preparations  for  active  work.     Qn  the  ninth  of 
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July  the  "San  Antonio''  sailed  for  San  Bias  to  get  a 
number  of  sailors  to  supply  the  places  of  those  who 
had  died  of  the  scurvy.  The  occupation  of  Monterey 
having  been  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  the 
expedition.  Gov.  PortaU  set  forth  on  the  fourteenth 
of  July  by  land,  with  friars  Juan  Crespi  and  Gomez, 
fifiy-five  other  whites  and  some  Indians,  to  find  the 
port  On  the  eleventh  of  July  the  Mission  of  San 
Di^;o  was  founded — that  is,  a  mass  of  unusual  solem- 
niiy  was  said,  and  Father  Junfpero  made  a  formal 
declaration  that  the  site  had  been  chosen  for  an  estab- 
lishment where  the  savages  of  New  California  should 
leam  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  the  road  of 
salvation. 

When  Crespi  and  Portald,  in  their  northward 
march,  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Salinas  river,  they 
looked  for  the  harbor  of  Monterey,  but  saw  no  secure 
anchorage,  and  presuming  that  either  there  had  been 
a  mistake  in  the  latitude,  as  meutioned  in  the  books, 
or  that  the  port  had  been  filled  up  by  sand  in  the  cen- 
tury and  a  half  since  Vizcaino  had  examined  the  har- 
bor, they  went  northward  in  search  of  it,  or  another 
port  Passing  along  the  coast  for  several  days  after 
leaving  Monterey  bay,  they  then  crossed  the  mount- 
ains to  the  western  side  of  San  Francisco  bay,  and 
on  the  seventh  of  November  reached  the  end  of  the 
peninsula  and  discovered  the  Golden  Gate.  The  diary 
of  friar  Crespi  contains  the  first  distinct  mention  of 
the  bay,  and  with  most  authorities  he  has  the  credit 
of  the  discovery,  though  Dr.  Stillman  has  made  a 
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plausible  argument  to  prove  that  Drake  is  entitled  to 
the  honor. 

Sec.  10.  Discovery  of  Bay.  The  Spanish  ex- 
plorers did  not  imagine  that  they  had  made  a  discov- 
ery. They  saw  that  the  harbor  was  different  from 
that  of  Monterey,  described  by  Vizcaino,  but  they 
imagined  it  was  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  mentioned 
by  their  navigators  as  lying  under  shelter  of  Point 
Reyes.  Friar  Juan  Crespi,  who  may  be  considered 
the  head  of  the  expedition,  not  knowing  that  ho  had 
made  a  discovery,  did  on  the  seventh  of  November, 
1769,  discover  the  site  and  harbor  of  San  Francisco, 
and  he  gave  to  them  the  name  which  they  now  bear. 

So  soon  as  Crespi  reported  that  he  had  found  an 
extensive  and  apparently  a  deep  bay  (ho  had  no  means 
of  sounding),  the  idea  arose  that  the  bay  and  its  im- 
mediate vicinity  were  destined  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  future  of  California.  Although  the  friars 
had  difficulties  in  maintaining  the  >.  Missions  already 
established,  and  keeping  up  a  connection  between 
them,  they  were  anxious  for  another  near  the  new 
harbor;  but  the  purpose  was  not  carried  into  effect 
until  seven  years  later.  Palou,  in  his  biography  of 
Serra,  says: 

"As  Boon  08 1  read  this  news,  I  attributed  their  failure  to  find 
the  harbor  of  Monterey  at  the  place  designated  on  the  ancient 
chart,  to  a  divine  disposal  that  they  should  continue  their  course 
until  they  should  arrire  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  for  the 
reason  that  I  am  about  to  state:  When  the  venerable  father^ 
Fiior  Junipeip,  was  consulting  with  the  illustrious  inspector- 
general  about  the  first  three  Missions  which  he  directed  him  to 
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found  ID  bia  New  California,  neeing  the  names  and  Uie  pntrons 
wbich  be  bad  OBsgned  to  them,  be  said  to  bim:  'Sebor,  niid  is 
tbcre  uo  Mission  for  our  fatber?'  (St.  Fnrncis),  to  wbicb  Golres 
replied:  '  U  St.  Fr&Dcis  desires  a  MiBsion,  let  bim  see  tbat  bis 
port  is  found,  and  it  will  be  pUced  tbere.'  The  eipoditioa 
west  up,  orriTeJ  at  the  port  of  Uonterej,  stopped  nod  planted 
the  cross  without  ao;  of  those  of  the  part;  recognizing  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  description  of  it  in  bistory ;  went  up  forty  leagues 
f  uitber,  found  the  port  of  our  father  St.  Francis,  and  recognized 
it  immediately  by  its  agreement  with  the  marks  whicb  tbey  bad. 
In  considention  of  these  facts,  wbat  shall  we  say  but  Uint  our 
father  wished  to  hare  a  Mission  at  his  port  ?" 

Sec.  11.  Privations.  So  soon  iis  Poitali  reached 
San  Diego  on  hia  return,  lie  mado  an  examination  of 
the  stock  of  provisions,  and  found  it  so  small  tbat 
unless  supplies  should  arrive  before  tho  twentieth  of 
ilarch,  it  would  bo  necessary  to  abandon  the  country 
and  return  to  the  Missions  of  Ix)wer  California.  The 
"San  Antonio"  had  been  overdue  for  months,  but  navi- 
gation was  BO  uncertain  in  those  days,  and  amonj; 
those  people,  that  the  hope  of  seeing  her  was  almost 
given  up.  As  tho  time  fixed  for  the  departure  ap- 
proached, every  preparation  was  made  for. the  journey, 
and  on  the  twentieth  all  were  ready  to  start,  when  a 
sail  was  seen  off  the  port  -  The  vessel  did  not  enter 
the  harbor  until  four  days  later,  but  tho  sight  of  her 
put  an  end  to  all  thoughts  of  abandonment.  She 
brought  sailors,  provisions,  funds  and  letters  of  en< 
ofNiragement  and  promise  from  the  viceroy  and  in- 
spector-general. 

-  The  maintenance  of  San  Diego  having  been  secured, 
it  was  determined  tbat  another  attempt  should  be 
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made  to  find  Monterey.  On  the  sixteenth  of  April,  a 
party  set  out  by  land,  and  the  next  day  the  ^'San  An- 
tonio" sailed  with  Father  Junlpero  on  board  The  land 
party  reached  the  bay  on  the  twenty-fourth  May,  and 
the  barque  on  the  thirty-firsL  The  port  was  found 
precisely  as  described  by  Vizcaino,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  years  before.  On  the  third  of  June,  the 
Mission  of  San  Carlos,  and  the  presidio  or  fort  of 
Monterey  were  founded,  and  a  formal  declaration  was 
made  that  possession  had  been  taken  of  the  country 
in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Spain.  The  Indians  did 
not  approach  the  Spaniards  for  several  days,  having 
been  frightened  by  the  discharges  of  artillery  and 
musketry,  but  they  soon  recovered  from  their  fears, 
and  from  that  /time  forward  were  very  friendly  with 
the  whites.  The  first  savage  was  baptized  on  the 
twenty-sixth  December,  seven  months  after  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Mission. 

The  news  of  the  establishment  of  the  Mission  and 
presidio  at  Monterey  reached  the  city  of  Mexico  on 
the  tenth  of  August,  1770,  and  the  viceroy.  Marquis 
do  Croix,  and  the  inspector-general,  Galvez,  consid- 
ered the  fact  jBo  important  for  '^  the  glory  of  God,  the* 
extension  of  our  most  holy  Catholic  religion,  and  the 
honor  of  our  Catholic  monarch,"  that  they  ordered  all 
the  church  bells  to  ring  in  rejoicing.  Accompanied 
by  the  high  officials  of  the  city,  they  attended  a 
special  mass,  said  for  the  occasion  in  the  cathedral, 
and  afterwards  the  viceroy,  as  representative  of  the 
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king,  received   the  congratututions   of  tho  princi] 
officeiB  and  cituseos.    A  couple  of  days  later,  a  circa- 
Llt  was  printed,  reciting  the  leading  facts  of  the  estab- 
lisbmeDt  of  the  two  Miaeions  of  New  California. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE     MISSION     ERA. 

Section  12.  Visiting  Expedition.  As  the  Missions 
prospered  and  the  time  was  approaching  when  others 
must  bo  established  farther  north,  an  exploring  ox^ 
pedition  was  sent  out  in  March,  1772,  from  Monterey, 
under  charge  of  Friar  Crespi.  Instead  of  passing  west 
of  the  bay  as  in  1760,  he  followed  the  eastern  shore; 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  that  month  passed  the  present 
site  of  Oakland,  and  four  days  later  after  going  through 
Napa  and  Sonoma  valleys,  reached  Russian  river. 
From  a  hill  near  Carquinez  strait  he  saw  tho  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  talleys,  thus  seeing  somo  of 
the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  portions  of  California  iu 
his  journey.  The  next  time  that  the  bay  was  seen 
was  in  December,  1774,  on  the  fourth  of  which  month 
Friar  Palou,  with  a  military  escort,  reached  the  end  of 
our  peninsula,  and  then  returned  with  reports  con- 
firming those  made  in  1769,  and  1772  by  Crespi. 

Seuor  Anza,  who  in  1774  had  opened  tho  land  route 
between  Sonera  and  California,  the  next  year,  under 
orders  of  the  viceroy  at  Hermosillo,  organized  expedi- 
tion of  colonists,  mostly  married  men,  to  settle  at  tho 
projected  Missions  of  Santa  Clara  and  San  Francisco. 
Tho  news  of  this  order  was  broughttoMonterey  in  June, 
1775,  by  the  packet  "San  Carlos,'*  under  command 
of  Lieutenant  Ayala,  and  he  had  instructions  to  survey 
the  great  bay,  which  no  vessel  had  yet  visited,  though 
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six  jeaxs  had  elapsed  sinco  Crespi  and  bis  companions 
liad  Grst  looked  down  from  the  hills  upon  the  inland 
sea  and  its  mognilicent  entrance,  though  two  sailing 
vessels  were  regularly  employed  in  the  traffic  between 
^lonterey  and  San  Bios,  and  though  the  viceroy  had 
sent  a  vessel  in  1774  to  explore  the  coast  as  far  north 
ns  latitude  fifty-five  degrees. 

Ayala  entered  the  Giolden  Gate  on  the  night  of 
August  11,  spent  forty  days  in  the  bay,  reached 
Monterey  on  the  twenty-second  of  September,  and 
assured  Father  Junfpero  that  it  was  not  a  harbor  but 
a  multitude  of  harbors,  in  which  all  the  navies  of 
Spain  could  play  hide  and  seek.  Friar  Crespi  accom- 
panied by  the  navigator  Heceta  (as  his  name  is  gener- 
ally spelled),  and  a  military  escort,  went  by  land  to 
assist  Ayala,  if  necessary,  but  did  not  arrive  till  the 
latter  had  departed. 

Another  expedition  was  sent  to  San  Francisco  from 
!Mont«rey  in  the  following  March,  and  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  that  month  the  sites  of  the  projected  Mission 
and  Presidio,  or  fort,  were  selected. 

We  learn  from  the  writingB  of  Friar  Falou,  the 
-founder  of  our  Mission,  that  the  site  as  then  selected 
and  afterwards  occupied,  was  near  a  lagoon,  the 
situation  and  size  of  which  he  did  not  accurately  de- 
scribe. It  had  disappeared  before  1819,  the  earliest 
date  to  which  witnesses  now  living  can  carry  bock 
their  disUnct  recollection.  A  map  on  a  scale  of  two 
-miles  to  an  inch  of  the  end  of  our  peninsula,  in  the 
r^KNTt  of  lAPerouse's  vc^age  in  1786,  copied  probably 
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from  some  Spanish  chart  (his  expedition  did  not  visit 
any  Califomian  port  save  Monterey),  shows  a  lagoon 
with  an  area  of  about  three  hundred  acres  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Mission  Cove,  but  the  lines  are  so  in- 
correct that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  from  the  map 
whether  this  water  was  north,  south  or  east  of  the 
Mission,  or  how  far  from  it  It  was  probably  a  hun- 
dred yards  or  so  to  the  north-eastward  where  the 
ground  is  low.  A  slight  ridge  thrown  across  the  little 
valley  there  would  make  a  lagoon  again.  Palou,  in 
his  Notes  on  New  California,  speaking  of  the  first  visit 
of  the  Spaniards  to  San  Francisco,  says  that  Portald, 
the  commander  of  the  expedition,  traveling  from  the 
southward,  along  the  shore  of  the  bay,  came  to  the 
cove  of  Llorones  (the  cry-babies,  so  styled  because  the 
Indians  there  began  to  weep  when  they  saw  tho  white 
men),  and  **  crossed  a  creek  which  is  the  outlet  of  a 
largo  lagoon  called  the  Lagoon  of  Dolores,  and  this 
appeared  to  him  a  good  site  for  the  Mission."  The 
oldest  residents  know  nothing  of  any  tradition  of  a  lake 
near  the  Mission,  and  we  have  no  explanation  for  its 
disappearance. 

Seo.  13.  First  Settlement.  All  the  preliminaries 
having  been  arranged,  the  train  of  founders  left  Mon- 
terey on  the  seventeenth  of  June,  1776,  under  Friars 
Francisco  Palou  and  Benito  Cambon.  Tho  married 
civilian  settlers  numbered  seven,  and  there  were  seven- 
teen dragoons,  also  married,  with  large  families,  under 
command  of  Don  Jos^  Moraga.  They  reached  the 
site  of  tho  Mission  on  tho  twenty-seventh  of  Juno,  and 
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after  spending  the  night  there,  moved  the  next  daj  to 
the  Presidio,  which  was  to  be  the  home  of  all  save  the 
friars.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  permanent 
settlement  of  white  men  on  the  site  of  San  Francisco. 
Work  was  immediately  commenced  on  some  rude 
buildings,  which  were  ready  for  occupation  on  the 
seventeenth  of  September,  and  the  occasion  was  not 
allowed  to  pass  without  a  public  ceremony.  Palou 
blessed  the  establishment,  celebrated  a  mass,  elevated 
and  adored  the  holy  cross,  and  chanted  a  Te  Deum^  after 
which  Commandant  Ikloraga  took  possession  of  the 
Presidio  in  the  name  of  his  royal  master,  the  king  of 
all  the  Spains,  and  salutes  were  fired  by  the  dragoons 
and  by  the  artillerymen  with  cannon,  on  land  and  on  * 
the  packet 

Rivera,  who  was  acting-governor  of  Upper  Cali- 
fornia, had  given  orders  that  the  Mission  of  San  Fran- 
cisco should  not  be  founded  until  instructions  were 
received  from  him,  and  as  they  had  not  arrived,  Moraga 
went  off  to  explore  the  rivers  emptying  into  Suisun 
bay ;  but,  after  crossing  the  San  Joaquin  river,  he  found  ] 

that  tlic  country  was  too  extensive  for  his  brief  time  i 

and  short  supplies,  so  he  turned  al>but  and  reached 
Sau  Francisco  on  the  seventh  of  October.     Nothinir  i 

had  been  heard  from  Rivera,  and  the  friars  were  im-  f 

patient  to  dedicate  their  Mission,  where  they  had  put  ! 

up  some  brush  shelters,  and  Aloraga  authorized  them  i 

■ 

to' make  the  dedication  the  next  day,  which  they  did.  i 

A  procession,  comprising  the  entire  male  population, 
soldiers,  settlers  and  sailors,  headed  by  the  priests,  who 
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bore  aloft  the  banner  of  the  cross  and  an  image  of 
St  Francis,  marched  from  the  Presidio  to  the  Mission, 
where  the  sacred  objects  were  placed  on  the  altar. 
Father  Falou,  as  the  senior  friar,  chanted  a  mass  and 
preached  a  sermon  about  the  founder  of  his  order,  as 
the  patron  saint  of  the  Mission.  At  proper  intervals 
in  the  sacred  ceremonies,  the  soldiers  and  sailors  fired 
salutes  of  musketry. 

The  Mission  dates  from  October  8;  the  military 
establishment  from  September  17,  and  the  perma- 
nent settlement  of  the  colonists  in  San  Francisco  from 
June  28,  1776.  In  the  early  history  of  California  the 
Missions  were  the  chief  centers  of  population  and  in- 
fluence, the  Presidios  being  secondary  and,  to  a  con- 
siderablo  extent,  subordinate.  The  soldiers  were  sent 
mainly  to  assist  and  protect  the  friars. 

S£a  14.  Mission  AutJiority.  The  site  of  the  Mis- 
sion of  San  Francisco  was  selected  because  of  its 
political  and  commercial  advantages.  It  was  to  be 
the  nucleus  of  a  seaport  town  that  should  serve  to 
guard  the  dominion  of  Spain  in  its  vicinity.  Most  of 
the  other  Missions  were  founded  in  the  midst  of  fertile 
valleys,  inhabited  by  largo  numbers  of  Indians;  no 
other  had  so  little  tillable  land  or  so  few  aborigines 
within  a  radius  of  ten  miles.  Even  the  few  Indians 
living  on  the  end  of  our  peninsula,  when  Friar  Palou 
and  his  party  of  founders  arrived,  soon  left.  On  the 
twelfth  of  August,  a  San  Mateo  tribe  attacked  a 
rancheria,  in  or  near  Bay  View  valley,  and  gained 
such  a  victory  that  the  defeated  survivors  and  the 
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neighboring  tribes,  afraid  to  rcmaiD,  Bed  to  tlio  mount- 

ftins    north  of  tbe  Golden  Gate,  or  east  of  the  bay, 

ftnd  stayed  for  several  mouths  Bending  hack  scouts 

'  occastoDally   to  report  upon  the  condition  of  affairs. 

j"When  their  accounts  became  favorable,  the  fugitives 

I  returned,  but  in  December,  some  of  them  had  a  figlit 

I  'Vrith  Spanish  soldiers,  who  killed  one  and  wounded 

another.     Tho   consequence    was   another  flight,  and 

[  again  they  did  not  come  back  till  after  the  lapse  of 

I  several  months.     It  was  on  the  first  of  Juno,  1777, 

'  tlmt  tho  first  converts  wero  baptized;  three  of  them 

■were  received  into  tho  church  on  tho  same  day.     Thoy 

(lid  not  understind  much  Spanish,  the  only  tongue  in 

i    \%-hich  they  were  instructed,  but  tiiey  could  repeat  the 

names  of  the  persons  of  tho  holy  trinity,  of  the  saints, 

and  of  tho  leading  mysteries  of  tho  faith,  over  after 

the  friar;  they  could  rehearse  tho  prayers  and  a  simple 

creed,  kneel  before  tho    cross  and    tho  images,  and 

when  they  could  do  all  these  things  thoy  were  held 

worthy  of  baptism. 

The  ladiaos  soon  found  that  the  Mission  was  not 
withoat  its  attntctions.  Tbe  Spaniards,  provided  with 
potent  fire-arms  and  with  horses,  soon  put  an  end  to 
the  petty  wan  between  tho  tribes,  and  established  a 
feeling  of  security  which  hod  never  been  felt  before; 
relieving  the  red  men  &om  many  anxieties  and  incon- 
veniencea.  The  adobe  houses  were  more  comfortable 
than  the  reed  huts.  The  Mission  herds  fumisbed  a 
r^;ular  supply  of  nutritious  and  palatable  meat  The 
Misuon  garden  had  its  pumpkins,  melons,   beans, 
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turnips,  and  potatoes,  and  after  a  few  years,  the  Mis- 
sion orchard  had  its  apples,  pears,  peaches  and  apricots. 
Wheat  and  barley  were  brought  from  the  fields  culti- 
vated on  the  peninsula  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  or  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay.  The  friars  hod 
a  large  stock  of  beads,  and  these  were  of  great  value 
in  the  eyes  of  the  savages.  Cloth  and  blankets  from 
Mexico,  or  woven  -at  the  Mission,  furnished  better  * 
material  for  clothing  than  anything  used  by  the  In- 
dians before  the  settlement  of  the  white  men  among 
them. 

SEa  15.  Indian  Women.  The  influence  of  the 
women  was  used  to  strengthen  the  Missions.  In  their 
savage  condition,  the  squaws  were  most  abject  slaves. 
If  any  work  was  especially  tedious  or  disagreeable, 
they  had  to  do  it.  They  were  not  entitled  to  respect 
or  sympathy  under  any  circumstances,  and  the  man 
who  would  put  himself  on  a  level  with  his  sister,  his 
mother,  or  his  wife,  was  regarded  as  disreputable.  The 
friars  took  the  squaws  under  their  protection,  gave  as 
much  attention  and  instruction  to  them  as  to  the  men, 
treated  them  with  a  consideration  which  they  had 
never  received  before,  overthrew  polygamy  and  its 
degrading  influences,  and  shielded  them  against  the 
brutality  of  the  men.  The  mode  of  life  at  the  Mis- 
sion, and  the  improvement  in  the  dwellings,  food,  cloth- 
ing and  treatment  in  case  of  illness,  were  all  of  more 
relative  benefit  to  the  women  than  to  the  men.  Thus 
their  favor  was  won  and  control  was  obtained  over  the 
children  who  held  the  future  in  their  hands. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed,  howo%'er,  that  tho  Indian 
women  occupied  a  high  position  at  the  Mission.  Thej 
Wero  more  happily  situated  than  their  sisters  in  tho 

tlrely  savage  state;  but  thuir  fate  was  not  enviable. 
Their  clothing,   food  and  dwellings  were  very  rude, 

id  their  ordinary  dress  was  nothing  but  a  short, 
-woolen  petticoat.  A  piece  of  colored  cotton  to  tie 
about  tlie  neck  was  a  rarity.  A  single  blanket  served 
for  bedding,  and  occasionally  fur  a  cloak.  Tho  head, 
the  feet,  the  upper  part  of  tho  body  and  tho  limbs 
wcro  usually  bare.  Tho  only  article  of  kitchen  fur- 
nituro  was  a  water-tight  basket,  made  of  wircgra&s 
tliat  grew  on  swampy  land.  When  any  boiled  dish 
-was  needed,  the  material  to  be  cooked  was  put  in  tho 
Losket  with  water,  and  heat  was  applied  by  throwing 
in  red-hot  stones.  Vessels  of  metal  or  crockery  for 
cooking  or  eating  did  not  belong  to  the  average  house- 
hold at  the  Mission.  There  was  no  mill  to  grind 
^rain  for  the  Indians.  The  women  had  to  mash  it  on 
a  Qat  stone,  or  grind  it  in  a  stone  mortar  by  a  stow 
process  that  took  a  considerable  part  of  their  time. 
There  was  no  education  for  the  women.  They  never 
were  taught  to  read  or  to  become  skillful  in  the  pro- 
duction of  any  article  to  which  much  value  was  at- 
tached. They  learned  to  spin  and  weave  coarse  wool; 
but  the  loom  was  clumsy  and  slow,  and  tho  cloth 
rough.  In  the  dwelling  there  wna  no  table-furniture 
save  a  knife;  no  table,  no  bedstead,  no  bed-clothing 
save  the  blanket  of  each  person,  no  chair,  no  glass  in 
the  windows,  no  chimney,  and  no  wooden  floor.     In 
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such  a  rude  condition  of  society,  it  was  impossible 
that  woman  could  occupy  a  high  position. 

The  unmarried  women  were  locked  up  every  night 
under  charge  of  old  women,  and  were  always  care- 
fully guarded.  As  they  were  fewer  in  numbor  than 
the  men,  the  friars  were  careful  to  givo  tho  de- 
sirable girls  as  wives  to  the  industrious  of  the  young 
men,  who  thus  had  strong  motives  to  be  faithful. 

Sec.  16.  Indian  Men.  Tho  life  of  the  Indian  men 
was  not  luxurious.  Their  working^dress  was  nothing 
but  a  cloth  round  the  loins,  and  a  shirt;  their  head, 
legs  and  feet  being  bare.  The  vaqueros  or  herdsmen, 
however,  and  the  captains,  were  provided  with  trow- 
sers  and  shoes.  Some  of  tho  boys  were  taught  to  read 
and  to  sing  from  notes,  but  they  were  very  few;  the 
great  majority  were  left  in  the  most  abject  ignorance. 

The  Indians  were  treated  like  children.  They  were 
not  allowed  to  own  property,  to  cultivate  land  on  their 
own  account,  to  control  their  children,  to  select  their 
occupations  or  place  of  residence,  to  choose  their  cap- 
tains, or  to  determine  the  times  when  they  would 
work  or  play,  nor  could  they  leave  the  Mission  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Friar  Superior.  The  red  con- 
vei*ts,  as  well  as  tho  wild  Indians,  were  designated  in 
the  Spanish  speech  as  gente  sin  raaon,  people  without 
reason  or  senseless;  while  the  whites,  or  those  con- 
taining Spanish  blood,'  \fexQ  gente  de  razon,  or  reason- 
ing beings.  This  contemptuous  title  for  the  Indians 
was  common  in  conversation  and  in  official  documents, 
and  was  thus  impressed  upon  the  common  mind.     If 
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the  Indians  refused  to  work  or  to  attend  religious 
service,  they  were  not  secure  against  the  lash,  and  we 
are  even  told  that  sometimes  the  goad  (a  stick  with  a 
sharp  iron  point)  was  used  to  keep  order  in  church, 
the  beadle  reaching  over  with  it  to  punch  the  fellow 
'  who  did  not  show  a  proper  spirit  of  devotion. 

While  the  red  men  were  believed  to  bo  very  near 
the  bmtes,  intellectually,  and  were  looked  upon  as  in- 
competent to  take  proper  care  of  themselves,  there 
was  little  aversion  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards  or 
Mexicans  to  association  or  inter-marriage  with  them; 
and  a  large  majority  of  the  native  Califomians  of 
Spanish  blood  are  the  descendants  of  Indian  women. 
The  numerous  ties  of  influential  relationship  thus 
established  did  not  suffice  to  prevent  the  rapid  decrease 
of  the  pure  Indian  blood.  No  red  man  living  at  the 
Mission  of  San  Francisco  founded  a  family  that  still 
exists,  or  ever  distinguished  himself  sufficiently  to  de- 
serve special  mention  of  his  name  in  local  history.  As 
a  general  rule,  the  Indians  had  no  family  name,  as  if 
there  was  no  expectation  that  they  would  leave  de- 
scendants who  would  feel  any  interest  in  their  ancestry. 
The  red  men  are  mentioned  in  the  church  records 
simply  as  Juan,  Pedro,  or  Pablo. 

SEa  17.  Savage  Life.  The  male  Indians  near  the 
Mission,  before  coming  under  the  influence  of  the  friars, 
went  naked,  except  that  in  cold  weather  they  daubed 
themselves  over  with  mud,  which  they  washed  o^ 
when  the  sun  became  warm.  Acorns,  hazel  nuts, 
wild  seeds,  the  amole  or  poap  plant,  mussels,  clams. 
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wild  geese  and  ducks,  seals  and  occasionally  a  putrid 

whale  landed  on  the  beach,  supplied  most  of  their  food. 

Sec.  18.     Convert  Life.    Of  the  converts   Palou 

says : 

We  have  at  this  Mission  baptized  three  infants,  bom  inthin 
two  months,  all  children  of  one  Oentile  man  by  throe  sisters,  his 
wives,  and  not  content  with  this,  he  also  hod  his  mother-in-law 
for  a  wife;  but  it  pleased  God  that  he  and  his  four  wives  should 
be  converted,  and  he  remained  alone  with  the  eldest  sister,  who 
had  been  his  first  wife,  and  the  others,  after  their  baptism,  were 
married  to  other  men  according  to  the  Boman  ritual;  and  with 
this  examx)le,  and  with  that  which  is  preached  and  explained  to 
them,  they  are  abandoning  polygamy  and  reducing  themselTes 
to  our  holy  Catholic  faith,  and  all  those  reduced  lire  in  the 
town  within  hearing  of  the  bell,  going  twice  daily  to  the  church- 
to  repeat  the  Christian  doctrine,  suppoiiing  themselves  by  the 
harvests  which  they  grow  of  wheat,  maize,  beans,  and  so  forth. 
They  already  gather  fruits  of  the  Castilian  peaches,  nectarines, 
pomegranates,  and  so  forth,  which  were  planted  in  the  begin- 
ning. All  are  dressed  in  clothes  obtained  by  the  Mexican 
fathers  on  account  of  the  public  treasury,  and  as  gifts  from  Tsri- 
ous  benefactors. 

Sec.  19.  Indian  Work.  At  sunrise  all  the  peo- 
ple near  the  Mission  were  summoned  to  mass  by  the 
bell,  and  attendance  was  compulsory.  After  mass 
came  breakfast,  and  then  all  the  men  and  the  unmar- 
ried women  were  required  to  work  till  eleven  o'clock. 
A  rest  of  three  hours  was  allowed  at  noon,  after  which 
they  worked  till  the  afternoon  mass,  an  hour  before 
sunset.  The  chief  occupations  of  the  men  were 
plowing,  sowing,  harrowing,  harvesting,  threshing  and 
hauling  grain,  herding  the  cattle,  breaking  horses, 
cutting  and  bringing  wood  for  fuel,  building  houses. 
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baking  tiles  and  weaving.  There  were  a  few  carpen- 
ters, blacksmiths,  tannera  and  shoemakers  at  every 
Idjssion,  but  they  knew  little  of  their  trades,  and  had 
a  scanty  supply  of  bad  tools. 

The  processes  of  agricultural  labor  were  extremely 
rode.  The  plow  was  shod  with  a  piece  of  iron  a 
little  laiger  than  a  man's  hand,  and  it  scratched  the 
groond  but  did  not  turn  a  furrow  nor  even  cut  one. 
It  was  drawn  by  one  yoke  of  oxen  and  the  yoke  was 
tied  to  their  horns  with  strips  of  rawhide.  One  plow 
made  a  little  scratch,  another  followed  in  the  same 
track,  and  then  another,  and  six  plows  were  required 
to  do  as  much  work,  though  not  so  well,  as  one  Ameri- 
can would  with  an  American  plow.  Horses  were 
not  used  for  draft  purposes;  and  there  was  not  a  light 
wagon  in  the  country.  The  only  vehicle  was  the 
carreta,  or  cart,  with  wheels  of  solid  wood  six  inches 
wide  at  the  tire  and  eight  or  ten  inches  at  the  hub. 
The  carreta  was  twice  as  heavy  as  its  load,  and  it 
sometimes  moved  faster  than  a  mile  an  hour.  The 
harrow  was  a  branch  of  a  tree;  and  grain  was  cut 
with  a  sickle  or  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  and  threshed 
by  treading  it  out  with  horses,  and  separated  from  the 
chaff  by  throwing  it  up  into  the  air  on  a  windy  day. 

Ssa  20.  No  Education,  The  submission  of  the 
Indians  to  the  friars;  their  acceptance  of  baptism;  their 
repetition  of  the  names  of  the  mysteries,  divine  persons 
and  saints,  their  regular  attendance  at  woi*ship;  their 
observance  of  the  disciplinary  rules,  even  if  under 
compulsion;  their  freedom  from  all  heretical  ideas  and 
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their  veneration  for  the  sacred  images  and  other 
emblems  of  the  Catholic  faith,  were  considered  all  that 
was  necessary  to  fit  them  for  full  membership  in  the 
church. 

The  friars  did  not  restrict  themselves  to  persuasion 
in  getting  converts  after  they  had  brought  all  the 
tribes  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  Mission  under  their 
power;  they  sent  out  soldiers  with  tame  Indians  to 
bring  in  others.  Such  an  expedition  was  despatched 
from  San  Francisco  nearly  every  winter  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  to  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  and  sometimes  returned  with  a  hundred  or 
more  captives,  who  had  been  surprised  in  their  ranch- 
erias.  To  go  out  for  a  purpose  was  styled  ir  a  la 
conquista,  **  to  go  out  conquering;" or  Aocer  reducciones, 
**  to  make  reductions"  for  the  causo  of  Jesus.  The 
attempts  to  catch  subjects  for  conversion  in  tho  sum- 
mer were  usually  failures,  and  were  not  always  suc- 
cessful in  tho  winter.  While  Beechey  was  in  San 
Francisco  bay  with  his  exploring  vessel  in  1826,  a 
party  from  the  Mission  of  Santa  Clara  were  beaten 
off  in  an  attack  on  a  rancheria  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
with  a  loss  of  thirty-four  men,  and  a  new  expedition 
sent  out  to  the  same  place  lost  forty-one  men,  but 
captured  forty-four  Indians,  mostly  women  and  chil- 
dren. Sometimes  the  wild  Indians  came  to  the  Mis- 
sions voluntarily,  under  persuasion  of  their  relatives; 
and  often  the  harboring  of  fugitives,  or  the  stealing  of 
cattle  from  the  Mission  was  the  cause  of  attack  on 
wild  tribes,  whose  proximity  and  hostility  to  the  Mis^ 
sions  were  frequently  the  cause  of  trouble. 
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Ssa  21.  Number  of  Indians.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  Indians  under  the  control  of  the  Mission 
was  due  to  the  introduction  of  new  stock  from  witb- 
out»  and  not  to  the  increase  from  within  by  the  nat- 
ural surplus  of  births  over  deaths.  The  Indians  of 
California  did  not  thrive  anywhere  under  the  care  of 
the  friars;  and  perhaps  there  was  no  Mission  where 
they  throve  less  than  at  San  Francisco.  The  women 
gave  birth  to  few  children,  and  reared  four  boys  for 
tiiree  girls.  They  must  have  discriminated  in  the 
treatment  of  the  two  sexes.  Nothing  but  deliberate 
intention  entertained  by  many  mothers  could  account 
for  the  small  proportion  of  girls.  Such  a  purpose  to 
check  the  increase  of  women  has  often  been  observed 
among  savages;  and  unless  we  suppose  its  existence 
at  the  Mission,  we  cannot  account  for  the  excess  of 


Very  soon  after  the  white  men  established  them- 
selves in  the  country,  the  Indians  began  to  diminish. 
Various  destructive  diseases,  unknown  before,  mado 
their  appearance.  The  small  pox  raged  witli  fearful 
violence;  the  measles  carried  off  many  adults  as  well 
as  children,  and  an  infection  caught  from  the  soldiers 
spread  like  a  slow  but  sure  poison.  There  was  no 
physician  in  the  territory,  nor  any  intelligent  medical 
attendance  for  any  of  the  new  diseases.  Vaccination 
was  practiced  on  a  few  of.  the  whites,  but  was  not 
applied  to  the  red  men,  nor  was  the  more  convenient 
and  yet  effective  inoculation  tried.  The  food  was 
sometimes  scanty  and  not  always  wholesome ;  and  in- 
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jurious  effects   were   attributed  to  the  practice  of 
'  locking  up  the  unmarried  adults  at  night  in  close, 
filthy  chambers. 

SEa  22.  Oreat  Mortality.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  causes  of  the  mortality  among  the  Indians 
of  the  Mission  of  San  Francisco,  there  is  no  room  for 
doubt  about  the  results.  The  deaths,  instead  of  being 
four  for  each  hundred  persons,  as  they  are  in  sickly 
seasons  among  highly  civilized  people,  numbered  from  / 
ten  to  twenty  annually,  and  sometimes  even  more. 
The  females,  instead  of  being  as  numerous  as  the 
males,  were  usually  fewer  by  one  fourth  or  a  lai^r 
proportion.  The  women  should  have  reared  three 
children  each  on  an  average  to  prevent  a  decrease  of 
the  population,  but  they  did  not  rear  two.  About 
*  half  the  children  baptized  were  born  of  Gentile  par- 
ents, or  of  parents  recently  brought  to  the  Mission. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Missions  were 
prosperous  institutions  until  their  secularization.  They 
were  not  even  self-supporting.  They  were  for  a  long 
time  a  burden  on  the  government  The  friars  com- 
plained of  serious  inconvenience  when  their  salaries  of 
four  hundred  dollars  each  (spent  usually  not  for  their 
personal  advantage,  but  for  the  purchase  of  articles 
needed  by  the  Missions)  were  cut  off  by  the  civil  war 
iu  Mexico ;  and  though  there  was  a  steady  increase  in  - 
the  number  of  Indians  under  control  of  the  friars 
until  about  1815,  there  was  a  rapid  decrease  of  the 
total  number  of  Indians  within  reach  of  the  Missions, 
indicating  the  probability  that  the  race  would  in  a 
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,1      leiv  centuries  disappear,  as  it  has  since  disappeared  in 

■  Bearlj  all  those  districts  of  California  once  occupied 

■  ij'  the  Missions.     There  could,  of  course,  be  no  true 
W  .jBWperity  of  the  Indians  with  a  eteatly  and  rapid  dc- 
F     creasoof  theirnuniher.     Such  a  decline  is  undeniable. 
'      Wo  might  suspect  that  there  was  some  physical  weak- 
ness in  the  Indian  blood,  but  no  proof  can  be  found 
to  sustain  such  a  supposition.    The  descendants  of  the 
Indian    women   who    married    Spaniards   became   a 
strong,  large,  healthy,  and  remarkably  prolific  race, 
with  pleasant  countenances  and  respectable  capacities. 
Those  Indians  who  never  camo  to  tlie  Missions  were 
healthy  and  strong,  and,  though  not  very  prolific,  did 
not  commence  to  die  off  rapidly  till  after  the  Ameri- 
cans took  possession  of  their  country. 

The  result  was  the  same  at  most  of  the  other  Mis- 
sions. Not  an  Indian  remains  at  San  Kafael,  Sonoma, 
San  Jose  or  Santa  Clara;  and  those  who  survive  about 
the  MiBsions  farther  south  do  no  credit  aa  a  class  to 
the  instruction  given  to  their  fathers.  But,  however  ' 
defective  may  have  been  the  system  of  the  friars,  we 
have  the  most  coDcIusive  evidenco  that  the  weakening 
and  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  authority,  the  seculariza- 
tion of  the  Miaalons,  and  the  American  conquest,  were 
more  disastrous  to  the  aborigines  of  California.  Thoy 
were  happier  Tvhen  the  Missions  were  at  the  summit 
of  their  power  than  ever  afterward.  Frpm  the  time 
when  they  first  beard  of  the  rebellion  for  independeQce 
in  Mexico  until  now,  nearly  every  political  change 
affecting  their  oondittoa  has  been  a  change  seriously 
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for  the  worse  as  to  them.     If  the  Missions  did  not 
succeed  in  establishing  a  high  and  permanent  civiliza-     ^ 
tion  among  the  red  men  of  California,  the  blame  must 
not  be  thrown  upon  the  Franciscan  friara     The  Jesuit 
Missions  in  Lower  California,  after  the  labors  of  three 
quarters  of  a  century,  had  not  secured  better  results ; 
and  the  reservations  maintained  by  the  federal  govern-       « 
ment  in  this  state,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  have       ' 
been  miserable  failures.     The  Franciscan  experiment 
does  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  influence  of 
the  Jesuits,  or  of  the  Mexican  or  American  politicians 
upon  the  aborigines  of  the  coast,  and  may  even  bo  said, 
unsatisfactory  as  it  was,  to  have  been  a  relative  suc- 
cess. 

It  was  perhaps  well  that  the  Indians  were  not  capa- 
ble, under  sucli  instructions  as  they  received,  of  rais-  ^ 
ing  themselves  to  the  level  of  Spanish  civilization.  It  ^ 
would  have  been  a  great  misfortune  for  California  to 
have  been  occupied  in  1846  by  a  dense  Indian  popula- 
tion, knowing  just  enough  to  support  and  defend  them- 
selves, ignorant,  fanatical,  idle,  and  hostile  to  foreigners 
and  foreign  ideas,  manners,  machinery  and  mode  of 
working.  There  would  have  been  little  room  for 
Americans,  and  the  few,  who  would  have  come,  would 
have  found  themselves  powerless  unless  they  submitted 
themselves  to  base  prejudices,  and  thus  sacrificed  a  . 
large  part  of  their  superiority.  The  state  might  have 
struggled  for  centuries  before  its  inhabitants  reached 
the  highest  level  of  civilization,  as  they  have  now 
done  in  a  single  generation. 
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The  number  of  tho  Indians  was  never  ascertained, 
or  officially  estimated  under  Spanish  or  Mexican  do- 
minion, but  several  early  travelers  speak  in  vag^e 
terms  of  multitudes  in  some  of  the  larger  va]ley&  As 
they  had  no  agriculture,  commerce,  manufacturing 
industry,  regular  supply  of  wholesome  food,  or  secure 
peace,  and  they  were  exposed  to  the  occasional,  if  not 
the  frequent,  ravages  of  war,  pestilence  and  famine,  so 
the  land  could  not  maintain  a  dens^  population,  and  it 
probably  never  had  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
or  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants. 

Sec  23.  Friars.  It  was  the  rule  that  there 
should  be  two  friars  at  each  Mission;  the  elder,  as  su- 
perior in  authority,  to  conduct  the  worship  on  im- 
portant occasions,  to  instruct  and  govern  the  Indians, 
manage  the  finances  and  keep  the  records;  the  younger 
to  supervise  the  manual  labor.  Every  year  the  Supe- 
rior made  a  report  of  the  number  of  the  baptisms,  mar- 
riages, births,  deaths,  neat  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  goats, 
swine,  and  bushels  of  grain  harvested,  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Missions,  at  Monterey;  and  ho  compiled 
a  table  of  all  the  Missions  under  him  for  the  Vice- 
roy of  Mexico,  who  transmitted  a  copy  to  the  King 
at  3^Iadrid  The  feeling  between  tho  Indians  and  the 
friars  was  usually  a  very  friendly  one.  The  friar 
when  he  met  an  Indian  said  to  him,  ''  Love  Grod,  my 
son;"  and  the  reply  was,  "  Love  God,  father." 

Eight  or  ten  soldiers  were  stationed  at  each  Mis- 
sion.    One  was  always  on  guard  in  front  of  the  main 
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entrance;  another  was  usually  out  as  herdsman  with 
the  horses  and  cattle;  and  when  a  friar  was  called 
away  from  a  Mission  for  any  transient  purpose,  or 
sent  a  letter,  a  soldier  served  as  companion  or  mes- 
senger. 

The  red  men  were  spoken  of  as  wards,  who  owned 
the  property  of  the  Mission,  and  the  friars  were  the 
guardians,  who  had  absolute  control  of  the  persons 
and  property  of  their  wards.  Humble  and  poor  as 
the  Franciscan  order  claimed  to  be,  the  Franciscans  in 
California  held  and  enjoyed  nearly  all  the  power  and 
wealth  of  the  country,  such  as  they  were.  Their  au- 
thority over  the  Indians  was  despotic,  but  it  was  not 
used  harshly.  Every  Indian  was  required  to  work, 
but  the  labor  was  not  arduous  nor  long  continued. 
Though  the  friars  kept  the  best  of  everything  for 
themselves,  the  best  was  not  very  good.  They  dressed 
meanly,  had  a  simple  table,  and  plain  apartments. 

Of  the  friars  who  had  charge  of  the  Mission  of  San 
Francisco,  we  know  little  beyond  the  names,  with 
the  exception  of  Francisco  Palou,  who  reached  higher 
office  than  any  of  his  associates,  ending  his  career  as 
principal  of  the  order  in  Mexico.  Although  he  had 
little  education,  and  lived  in  the  mental  atmosphere 
of  the  thirteenth  instead  of  that  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  still  he  had  good  powers  of 
observation  and  an  active  mind,  and  was  probably  the 
ablest  of  all  the  Franciscans  who  came  to  California. 
He  was  the  only  one  who  wrote  for  the  press,  and 
he  has  left  the  most  enduring  and  accessible  evidences 
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of  his  capacity.  His  biogpraphy  of  Junfpero  Serra 
enables  us  to  see  nearly  as  much  of  his  own  as  of  his 
hero's  cliaracter,  and  entitles  him  to  as  much  admira- 
tion. This  book  and  his  Notes  on  New  California, 
have  a  permanent  historical  interest,  for  California  at 
least. 

The  later  friars  wrote  little,  save  the  annual  statistical 
reports,  and  nothing  from  which  we  can  obtain  dis- 
tinct ideas  of  their  character  or  influence.  They  fur- 
nished no  other  material  for  the  historian  or  antiqua- 
rian. Soon  after  the  death  of  Senn,  which  occurred 
in  1787,  Palou  returned  to  Mexico,  and  Cambon,  his 
younger  associate,  became  the  Superior  friar  at  San 
Francisco,  but  was  soon  superseded  by  Danti;  and  he 
by  Abella,  who  served  for  twenty  years,  commencing 
in  1797.  Altimira  was  in  charge  when  Mexico  de- 
clared her  independence,  but  not  liking  the  new 
dominion,  he  left  the  country.  Estenaga,  who  had 
1>een  his  junior  associate,  succeeded  him,  and  was 
alone  for  twelve  years,  remaining  until  after  the  secu- 
larization. 

.  Sza  24.  Mission  Buildings.  Materials  for  a  his- 
tory of  the  Mission  buildin^p  arc  very  scanty.  The 
adobe  church,  erected  in  the  last  century,  is  pre- 
sumptively the  same  structure  which  still  stands  on 
Dolores  street,  near  Sixteenth.  Ten  years  is  not  an 
unreasonable  period  to  assume  as  the  interval  between 
the  foundation  of  the  Mission  and  the  final  consecra- 
tion of  its  permanent  house  of  worship.  The  work 
was  nearly  all  done  by  the  Indians,  who  had  to  be 
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previously  converted,  conciliatod,  and  instructed  in  ^^ 
Spanish  and  in  various  useful  arts  unknown  to  them  ^ 
in  tlieir  savage  state.     The  making  of  a  supply  of  ^ 
adobes  sufficient  for  such  a  building  was  a  simple  pro-  ^, 
cess,  but  it  required  a  combination  and  persistence  in   ^ 
labor  beyond  the  experience  of  the  red  men  of  Cali-    , 
fornia.     It   was  necessary,  also,  to  get  timbers  for 
rafters,  and  even  if  wo  suppose  that  these  were  noth- 
ing but  rude  poles,  to  place  them  on  tho  ground  was 
a  serious  task.     Even  as  late  as  1820,  not  a  good 
wagon  or  a  good  boat  had  been  made,  nor  even  pur- 
chased, for  ordinary  business  purposes,  by  any  Span- 
ish  Californiau  at  San  Francisco ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  many  of  the  timbers  used  in  building  in  tho  last 
century  were  transported  from  the  forests  on  •  the 
shoulders  of  men. 

Other  matters  required  attention  before  the  build- 
ing of  tho  church.  Tho  erection  of  dwellings  for  the 
friars,  soldiers  and  converts,  tho  cultivation  of  the 
ground  and  the  herding  of  the  cattle,  took  precedence. 
All  this  went  very  slowly,  because  of  the  absolute 
ignorance  of  the  Indians,  of  whom  there  were  for 
years  very  few.  The  first  converts  were  made  in  1777, 
when  three  were  baptized ;  and  we  have  no  report  of 
the  numbers  from  that  time  until  seven  years  later, 
when  there  were  two  hundred  and  sixty  red  Chris- 
tians. The  average  increase  was  about  thirty  in  a 
yearj  and  not  more  than  one  in  four  was  an  adult  . 
male  competent  to  do  much  work.  If  tho  Indians 
learned  to  speak  Spanish,  to  break  horses,  to  herd 
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eattle,  to  plow,  sow,  reap  and  thresh,  to  make  and  lay 
adobes,  and  to  cat  and  hew  timber,  besides  building 
iheir  dwellings  and  their  church,  in  ten  years,  they 
•must  have  been  driven  harder  than  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  frians  to  drive  them  in  later  timea 

The  church,  when  first  built,  was  doubtless  thatched 
wrih  flags  or  tules,  which  could  be  obtained  without 
trouble  and  supported  on  light  poles;  whereas  the 
molding  and  burning  of  tiles  were  comparatively  ab- 
struse arts,  and  the  tiles  when  made  required  a  strong 
firamework  to  bear  their  weight 

We  do  not  find  any  account  that  the  Mission  church 
at  San  Francisco  was  over  rebuilt  or  seriously  injured. 
An  earthquake  in  1808  shattered  the  houses  at  the 
presidio,  but  the  annual  report  of  Friar  Abella  for  that 
year  mentions  no  damage  at  the  Mission.  In  1812, 
the  church  at  San  Juan  Capistrano  was  thrown  down, 
and  the  buildings  at  Purisima,  Santa  Inez,  San 
Suenaventura  and  Santa  Barbara  injured;  but  San 
Francisco  was  spared.  So  it  was  again  in  1818,  when 
Santa  Clara  suffered  so  much  by  earthquake  that  a 
new  church  was  erected  there. 

Sza  25.  Mission  Income.  There  was  an  average 
increase  of  about  thirty  Indians  annually  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, from  its  foundation  for  nearly  forty  years  till 
1813,  when  the  number  was  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  five;  and  then  there  was  a  decrease  at  about  the 
same  rate  till  the  secularization  in  1835.  The  most 
remarkable  break  in  the  regularity  of  the  figures  oc- 
curred between  1822,  when  there  were  nine  hundred 
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and  fifty  oight  Indians,  and  1823,  when  only  two  hi 
drcd  wero  left   .  In  1808,  eighty-four  Indians  fled 
never  were  brought  back;  and  in  1823  so  many 
that  not  enough  remained  to  take  care  of  the 
property.     Part  of  the  decrease  in  1822  was 
by  the  transfer  of  Indians  to  the  new  Missions  of 
Eafael  and  Sonoma.     The  wealth  of  the  Mission 
and  fell  with  the  number  of  its  subjects.     Tho  foUof-] 
ing  table  shows  how  many  Indians,  neat  cattle,  hxam^ 
and  sheep,  and  bushels  of  grain  in  annual  crop,  it  had 
in  various  years  of  its  existence : 

Year$ 1183  1703  1304  IS13 

luJions 215  704  1103  1206  058  SM 

Cattle 808  2700  8120  9270  4049  6000 

Sheep 183  2300  10400  10120  .  8830  -  8500 

Horses 81  314  730  622  806  1000 

Grain 2474  C114  4124  081 

Before  1815,  the  Mission  produced  littlo  that  had 
any  salable  vltlue.  The  only  vessels  admitted  into 
the  ports  of  the  country  for  purposes  of  trade  belonged 
to  Spain,  and  they  were  so  slow  and  so  badly  managed 
that  the  freight  left  no  margin  for  profit  in  exportation. 
It  was  not  until  after  the  independence  of  Mexico  had 
been  established  that  the  exportation  of  hides  and 
tallow  became  an  extensive  business.  About  1840  a 
ranchero  could  sell  one  fourth  of  his  neat  cattle  every 
year,  getting  five  dollars  from  each  animal  slaughtered, 
two  dollars  for  its  hide  and  three  dollars  for  its  tallow. 
The  management  of  the  Missions  was  not  so  strict  as 
that  of  individuals,  and  the  hides  and  tallow  which 
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the  former  could  dispose  of  annually  was  as  much  as 
tb^  oould  get  by  killing  one  seventh  of  their  neat 
cattle.  The  Mission  of  San  Francisco  thus  could  ob- 
tain from  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  to  five 
thousand  dollars  a  year  from  ito  ludes  and  tallow 
annually,  after  1822,  and  it  had  no  other  merchantable 
article  to  spare.  It  needed  all  its  grain  for  homo  con- 
sumption, and  horses  and  sheep  were  ordinarily  not 
salable.  The  pay  for  its  exports  was  a  small  sum  to 
purchase  imports  for  several  hundred  persons,  and  it 
\iras  besides  usually  given  in  merchandise  not  of  the 
best  quality,  and  at  high  prices. 

Sec.  26.    Decay  of  Missions.    The  rebellion  that 
broke  out  in  Mexico  in  1810  soon  made  itself  felt  in 
California.    From  1811tol818  the  government  failed 
to  pay  the  four  hundred  dollars,  promised  annually  to 
each  friar,  and  the  government  vessels  which  had 
brought  the  imports  and  carried  away  the  exports 
ceased  to  make  their  trips  regularly.    Tlic  revolutionary 
and  anti-ecclesiastical  spirit  of  the  time  declared  that 
the  Missions  ought  to  be  secularized,  and  the  friars 
and  the  people  understood  that  this  idea  would  be 
made  the  basis  of  a  law  at  some  future  period.     The 
civil  and  military  oflScials,  who  had  never  agreed  very 
well  with  the   friars,  became   more  antagonistic   to 
them;  and  the  latter,  feeling  less  secure,  were  less  con- 
tented and  less  zealous.    The  friars  born  in  Spain  were 
attached  to  the  Spanish  crown.     They  hated  the  rev- 
olution and  the  institutions  which  it  had  established. 
The  new  government,  finding  that  the  priests  and 
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friars  were  not  friendly  to  it,  bccamo  hostile  to  them; 
and  one  measure  of  hostility  was  secularization,  which 
had  been  demanded  by  the  Spanish  Cortes  as  early  as 
1813.  It  meant  that  the  Indians  should  be  taJcen 
from  the  control  of  the  friars  and  converted  into  free 
and  independent  citizens,  with  full  power  to  own 
property,  select  their  place  of  residence,  and  direct 
their  own  conduct ;  that  each  head  of  a  family  should 
be  entitled  to  the  gift  of  as  much  land  as  he  could 
cultivate ;  that  the  herds  and  tools  and  other  personal 
property  of  each  Mission  should  be  divided  among  its 
Indians;  and  that  the  surplus  land  should  be  given  to 
white  colonists.  While  secularization  was  considered 
just  and  patriotic,  it  was  also  in  favor  with  the  poli- 
ticians as  a  measure  that  would  reduce  the  political 
power  and  money  resources  of  the  clexgy. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

THE  VILLAOB  KBA. 

SscnoH  27.  Secularization.  The  Mexican  Con- 
gress, assuming  that  the  people  were  competent  to 
maintain  an  orderly  republican  government,  and  be- 
lieving that  the  Mission  Indians  of  California,  most  of 
whom  had  been  bom  under  the  dominion  and  bred 
imder  the  instruction  of  the  friars,  must  be  competent 
for  the  duties  of  civilized  life  and  equal  political  priv- 
ileges, on  August  17,  1833,  passed  a  bil(  announcing 
that  the  government  would  proceed  to  secularize  the 
Missions  of  Upper  and  Lower  California,  but  making 
no  provision  for  the  time  or  manner  of  carrying  the 
intention  into  effect 

The  matter  was  thus  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
executive  department,  and  on  August  9,  1834,  Gov- 
ernor Figueroa,  of  California,  acting  under  instructions 
from  the  President  of  the  Republic,  issued  a  decree 
that  he  would,  in  August,  1835,  convert  ten  of  the 
Missions  into  pueblos  or  towns.  These  ten  were  not 
then  nor  afterwards  named.  The  friars  at  the  Mis- 
sions were  to  be  deprived  of  all  control  over  the  Mis- 
sion property,  which  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  an 
administrator,  who  should  give  to  every  adult  male  In- 
dian a  tract  of  twenty -eight  acres;  and  his  fair  share  of 
one  half  of  the  domestic  animals  and  tools  of  the  Mis- 
sion; the  other  half  to  be  held  for  the  benefit  of  the 
government. 
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Subsequently,   Gumecindo  Flores   was  appointedj 
administrator  of  the  Mission  of  San  Francisco;  \m 
between  the  time  of  the  announcement  that  the  seca* 
larization  would  be  made  and  his  appointment,  monj 
of  the  cattle  had  been  driven  off;  the  Indians,  left 
without  control,  went  away;  and  soon  there  was  noth- 
ing to  divide  and  nobody  to  receive  the  dividends 
We  have  no  precise  account  of  the  manner  in  which  '< 
Flores  administered  his  trust     We  know,  however, 
that  in  the  brief  period  of  forty  years  since  the  secu- 
larization, all  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  San  Francisco 
peninsula,  so  far  at  least  as  the  pure  blood  is  con- 
cerned, have  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Immediately  upon  the  announcement  that  the  friars 
were  to  be  deprived  of  their  power,  cultivation  was 
neglected;  and  the  Indians,  instead  of  proving  their 
capacity  to  become  independent  and  prosperous  citi- 
zens, wasted  what  little  property  was  given  to  them, 
and  fell  into  idle  or  dissolute  habits.     Some  became 
the  servants  of  rancheros;  others  went  to  the  mount- 
ains and  ran  wild;  and  a  few  remained  about  the  Mis- 
sion in  beggary,  or  on  its  verge.     Such  were  the  re- 
sults of  emancipating  the  Indians  of  San  Francisco 
from  the  subjection  in  which  they  had  been  bred. 

When  the  friars  were  deprived  of  their  authority 
by  the  order  of  secularization,  twenty  .one  Missions 
were  in  existence,  all  near  the  coast,  reaching  from 
San  Diego  to  Sonoma,  five  hundred  miles  in  a  direct 
line,  but  the  average  distance  between  neighboring 
Missions  by  the  roads  was  forty  miles,  or  a  day's 
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Tide.  Their  junsdictions  met,  80  that  the  whole  coast 
from  SoDoma  southward^  was  considered  to  be  occu- 
pied. The  only  towns  were  Los  Angeles,  Branciforte 
(near  Santa  Cruz),  and  San  Josd,  and  the  entire  white 
population  was  estimated  to  number  five  thousand, 
of  whom  all,  save  perhaps  two  score,  were  of  Spanish 
blood.  The  Mexicans  relied  on  their  herds  for  sup- 
port^ lived  with  little  effort  or  care,  and  generally  knew 
nothing  of  schools,  books,  or  newspapers. 

Ssa  28.  Land  Grants.  The  private  land  titles  of 
the  peninsula  of  San  Francisco  date  from  1835,  pro- 
vioas  to  which  time  the  Mission  held  control  for  thirty 
miles  southward  from  the  Golden  Gate,  meeting  the 
old  domain  of  the  Mission  of  Santa  Clara  at  San 
Frandsquito  creek.  Although  great  abuses  were 
practiced  in  the  overthrow,  or,  as  it  was  officially 
called,  the  ''secularization''  of  the  Missions,  the 
measure  was  demanded  by  sound  statesmanship. 
Without  it  there  was  no  hope  for  the  progress  of  the 
country.  It  was  required  as  a  matter  of  justice  to 
the  Spanish-American  settlers,  whose  fathers  liad 
been  induced  to  come  to  California  in  1773  with  the 
promise  that  they  should  be  raised  to  the  position  of 
independent  colonists;  but  after  a  lapse  of  sixty  years 
they,  or  rather  their  children,  were  still  the  tenants  at 
will  of  the  Mission,  with  little  chance  of  support  save 
such  as  they  could  find  at  the  ruined  presidio.  The 
government  had  forbidden  them  to  own  land,  gave 
them  no  encouragement  to  build  houses,  provided  no 
pasture  for  their  cattle,  discouraged  the  sale  of  their 
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prodoce  to  foreign  vessels,  and  provided  no  market  for 
their  labor.  Sach  was  the  situation  of  the  Sponidi* 
Americans,  or,  as  they  were  called,  gente  de  raza»-^ 
"  people  of  reason  **— ^n  the  peninsula  of  San  Fraa- 
cisco  in  1835.  To  these  citizens,  the  official  announce- 
ment in  that  year  that  the  Missions  were  to  be 
secularized  was  very  welcome,  and  they  soon  bc^^an  to 
apply  for  grants  of  land.  The  residents  at  the  2(Ge- 
sion,  most  of  them  formerly  soldiers  at  the  presidio, 
were  the  grantees  of  a  Ixiige  part  of  the  land  on  the 
peninsula.  In  some  cases  years  elapsed  after  the 
first  application  before  the  grant  was  made  in  absolute 
terms. 

The  first  title  issued  for  land  on  our  peninsula,  was 
that  of  the  Kancho  Lainina  do  la  Merced — ^two  thou- 
sand  two  hundred  and  twenty  acres — given  in  1835 
to  J.  A.  Galindo.  The  San  Pedro  rancho,  eight 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-six  acres,  about 
four  miles  south  of  lake  Merced,  was  given  to  F.  De 
Haro,  later  in  the  same  year.  The  Buri-Buri  ran- 
cho, of  fifteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  acres,  south  of  the  San  Bruno  mountain,  was 
given  to  Francisco  Sanchez.  It  was  in  1840  that 
JosiS  C.  Bcmal  received  the  grant  of  the  Potrero 
Viejo,  including  Hunter's  Point  and  the  basin  of 
Islais  creek,  with  an  area  of  four  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  acres;  Jacob  P.  Leese,  the  only 
foreigner  among  the  grantees  of  ranches  on  our  penin- 
sula, in  1841  obtained  the  Visitacion  rancho,  of  eight 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  adjoining 
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Bemal  on  the  south ;  and  the  San  Miguel  grant,  of 
four  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-three  acres,  in- 
cluding the  Mission  hills  and  extending  southward 
nearly  four  miles,  was  given  in  1845  to  J.  J.  Noe. 

Bcmde  iliese  grants,  which  were  confirmed  and  have 
become  the  foundation  of  the  present  titles,  various 
other  grants  were  solicited,  but  ilie  titles  were  not 
perfected.  Angel  Island  was  given  in  1838  to  A.  M. 
Odo,  but  he  never  occupied  it  and  the  claim  was  re- 
jected. The  archives  contain  the  petition  of  Joaquin 
Pifia  for  a  square  league  of  land  at  Point  Lobos,  and 
also  a  favorable  report  from  a  local  official  to  the  efiect 
that  the  tract  was  vacant  aud  could  properly  be 
granted;  but  no  grant  was  made,  and  the  claim  was 
never  presented  to  the  courts.  Francisco  Guerrero 
and  H.  D.  Fitch  made  an  application  on  the  thirteenth 
of  May,  1846,  for  two  leagues  and  a  half  west  of 
ITerba  Buena,  but  before  action  could  be  taken  the 
country  had  been  conquered  A  petition  by  Benito 
Diaz  for  a  league  of  land  at  the  presidio  was  in  the 
same  condition.  F.  De  Haro  obtained  leave  to  pasture 
his  cattle  on  the  potrero,  including  several  thousand 
acres  between  the  Mission  creek  and  Mission  cove, 
on  the  north  and  Islais  cove  on  the  south,  and  his 
heirs  laid  claim  to  the  land  as  theirs  in  fee-simple,  but 
the  United  States  supremo  court  rejected  the  title. 
One  of  the  most  troublesome  claims  to  land,  within  the 
city  limits,  was  that  of  Peter  Sherreback;  purporting 
to  be  a  grant  for  two  thousand  two  hundred  acres, 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  yards  square,  including  most 
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of  the  land  bounded  by  Third,  Sixth,  Howard  and  Bran- 
nan  streets.  The  title  was  confirmed  by  the  United 
States  district  court  in  1859,  but  a  new  hearing  was 
granted,  and  the  testimony  indicative  of  fraud  in 
the  matter  of  the  boundaries  was  so  strong  that  the 
claim  was  abandoned. 

A  third  class  of  claims  consisted  of  those  rejected 
under  suspicion  or  proof  of  fraud.  No  records  pertain- 
ing to  them  were  found  in  the  archives.  Among  these 
were  a  grant  for  Goat  Island,  purporting  to  have  been 
made  to  Juan  Castro  in  1838;  a  grant  for  a  square 
league  west  of  Yerba  Buena,  purporting  to  have 
been  made  to  Fernando  Marchena,  on  the  fourteenth 
of  August,  1844;  the  Santillan  and  the  Limantour 
grants.  The  Santillan,  based  on  a  paper  dated  on  the 
tenth  of  February,  1846,  conveyed  to  Prudencio  San- 
tillan, at  that  time  parish  priest  at  the  Mission,  all 
the  vacant  lands  that  formerly  belonged  to  the  Mis- 
sion, south  of  Yerba  Buena  and  the  presidio.  Under 
the  Mexican  customs,  priests  were  considered  incompe- 
tent to  become  grantees  of  mnchos,  and  this  grant  was 
unheard  of  until  four  years  after  its  date.  Tho  federal 
supreme  court  rejected  it  as  a  fraud.  J.  Y.  Liman- 
tour presented  to  the  United  States  land  commission 
two  papers  purporting  to  grant  lands  within  the 
present  limits  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  One, 
dated  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  February,  1843,  gave 
to  him  the  tract  between  California  street  and  Mission 
creek,  extending  out  to  the  westward  till  it  made  two 
leagues;  and,  also,  a  second  tract  of  two  leagues,  west 
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of  Yerba  Boena.  The  other  gave  to  him  Goat  and 
Akatiaz  islaDds.  Both  documents  were  proved  to  be 
fiKgeriea.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  fraudulent 
di^DS  of  Santillan  and  Limantour  covered  about 
twelve  thousand  acres  of  the  same  land,  and  within 
the  limits  of  both  claims,  Sherreback  wanted  his  two 
thousand  two  hundred  acres.  The  invalid  Mexican 
grants  were  three  deep  over  a  considerable  area. 

Sec  29.  Pueblo.  The  Mexican  congress  had  shovm 
its  purpose  in  the  colonization  and  secularization  laws 
and  other  enactments  to  encourage  and  aid  the 
establishment  of  a  pueblo,  or  town,  near  every  Mission; 
and  there  was  no  Mission  in  California  where  a  pueblo 
was  more  uigently  demanded  by  public  considerations 
than  that  of  San  Francisco.  Although  the  population 
was  not  so  laige  as  at  most  other  Missions,  still  it  had 
already  reached  a  respectable  figure,  and  there  was  a 
certainty  of  a  steady  increase  in  the  extensive  and 
fertile  valleys  round  the  bay,  and  the  value  of  the 
harbor  for  commerce  and  incidentally  for  military  and 
naval  purposes  was  universally  admitted.  The  pueblos, 
which  Gov.  Figueroa  intended  to  found,  and  which 
the  law  contemplated,  were  to  bo  composed  of  white 
men  and  Indians  together.  Red  men  who  had  been 
bred  at  the  Missions,  and  were  disposed  to  live  among 
the  whites,  and  accept  the  mode  of  life  common  among 
them,  were  to  be  recognized  as  full  citizens,  with  all 
the  rights  to  demand  lots  in  town  and  ranchos  in  the 
country,  enjoyed  by  any  other  class  of  citizens.  There 
was  no  provision  for  a  white  pueblo  or  an  Indian 
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pueblo;  nor  any  discrimination  in  political  rights  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color  or  previous  relation  to  the 
authority  of  the  Missions.  The  Mission  Indians  were 
to  be  raised  from  the  class  oigente  sin  razan  to  gente  dt 
razon^  from  unreasoning  to  reasoning  beings. 

This  purpose  failed  throughout  Califomia.  No 
political  or  military  leader  attempted  to  secure  to  the 
Indians  the  rights  offered  to  them  by  the  law,  and  the 
reason  was  that  they  were  so  weak  intellectually  that 
the  attempt  would  certainly  have  failed,  and  their  ad 
vocate  would  have  ruined  himself  without  doing  any 
good  to  them. 

The  governor  who  had  announced  secularization  and 
promised  the  establishment  of  pueblos  at  ten  of  the 
Missions,  died  in  September,  1835,  before  he  could 
carry  out  his  plans.  After  his  death,  the  now.  gov- 
ernor felt  less  regard  for  the  purposes  of  the  law  in 
reference  to  pueblos  and  the  Indians,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  repeated  revolutions,  the  business  of  the 
administration  was  in  great  confusion* 

No  order  was  ever  issued  establishing  a  pueblo 
at  San  Francisco,  but  it  was  assumed  that  one  was  to 
be  established,  though  there  was  a  question  whether 
it  was  to  be  at  the  Mission  or  at  Yerba  Buena,  or 
whether  it  was  to  include  both  placea  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1835,  Wm.  A.  Bichardson,  an  Englishman 
who  had  settled  in  California  in  1822,  and  had  made 
his  home  at  Saucelito,  moved  to  Yerba  Buena,  set  up 
a  tent  on  the  place  now  known  as  Na  811  Dupont 
street,  and  went  into  the  business  of  collecting  hides 
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and  tallow  from  various  places  on  tho  bay.    The  Mis- 
sion of  San  Francisco  and  that  of  San  Josd  had  each 
had  a  little  thirty-ton  schooner,  which  had  been  built 
by  the  Russians  at  Fort  Boss.    These  schooners,  after 
hairing  been  in  service  some  time,  got  leaky,  and  sank 
in  the  creeks  of  their  respective  Missions.     Both  had 
been  abandoned,  when  Bichardson  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  offered  to  raise  their  schooners  and  carry  the 
fright  of  the  Missions  free  for  the  use  of  the  vessels 
and  Indian  crews.     The  offer  was  accepted,  and  Bich- 
ardson had  become  regularly  established  in  business 
before  the  end  of  the  year.     He  charged  one  dollar 
per  bag  of  tallow,  and  twelve  and  one  half  cents  per 
hide  for  bringing  those  articles  from  the  various  land- 
ings on  the  bay  to  Ycrba  Buena  cove,  where  they 
urere  transferred  to  American  vessels,  which  had  pre- 
viously anchored  near  the  presidio  or  the  Mission. 
B^ichardson  incluced  them  to  come  to  Yerba  Buena. 

Acting  under  the  general  law  of  Mexico,  which  per- 
mitted towns  to  select  their  officials,  tho  people  at  the 
Mission,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  November,  1835, 
held  an  election  for  alcalde,  and  chose  J.  J.  Estudillo 
to  the  place  of  alcalde  for  a  term  of  one  year,  with 
power  to  grant  lots  within  the  limits  of  the  town, 
which  limits  had  not  been  and  were  not  afterwards 
authoritatively  defined  under  Mexican  law.  The  vil- 
lage was  usually  called  Dolores,  which  was  also  tho 
name  of  the  creek,  and  was  frequently  substituted  for 
Assis  in  the  name  of  the  Mission,  indifferently  called 
San  Francisco  de  Assis  or  San  Francisco  de  Dolores, 
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to  distinguish  it  from  San  Francisco  Solano,  the  namo 
of  tlie  Mission  at  Sonoma.  Dolores  is  the  Spanish 
for  sorrows  or  sufferings,  and  is  a  favorite  name  iu  the 
Catholic  church  of  Spain. 

Seo.  30.  Leese.  In  the  winter  of  1835-36,  Jacob 
F.  Leese,  an  American  then  residing  .in  Los  Angeles, 
and  engaged  in  business  there,  was  advised  by  some 
shipmasters  trading  on  the  coast  to  establish  a  store 
and  commission  house  at  San  Francisco,  where  they 
thought  he  might  thrive.  The  annual  exports  in- 
cluded twenty  thousand  hides,  and  two  million  pounds 
of  tallow,  and  the  ships  lost  much  time  for  the  want 
of  some  one  to  collect  these  articles.  There  was  no 
store  or  commission  house  at  the  place;  the  business 
was  increasing,  and  an  American  could  succeed  better 
than  a  person  of  any  other  nationality,  because  the 
ships  were  mostly  from  Boston  and  New  York. 

Mr.  Leese  determined  to  follow  the  advice  of  his 
friends.  In  March,  he  went  to  Monterey,  commu- 
nicated his  plans  to  his  friends  Nathan  Spear  and 
Wm.  Hinckley,  and  induced  them  to  join  him  in  a 
partnership  to  establish  a  store.  He  returned  to  Los 
Angeles,  where  he  closed  up  his  business,  and  then 
started  for  San  Francisco,  which  he  had  not  yet 
visited. 

Shortly  before  he  left  Los  Angeles,  the  first  instance 
of  lynch  law  in  California  occurred  there.  A  young 
married  woman  named  Verdugo  deserted  her  husband 
for  another  man,  whom  she  loved  better.  Sefior  Ver- 
dugo applied  to  an  alcalde  for  an  order  that  his  wife 
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should  live  with  him,  and,  after  a  dellberato  examina- 
tion, the  order  was  granted.  Thereupon  Vcrdugo 
took  his  wife  on  his  horse  and  started  for  his  ranch, 
which  ho  never  reached.  lie  was  mHrdered  on  the 
road  hy  the  wife  and  her  paramour.  Tlio  proof  was 
conclusive;  the  oircumstanccs  were  revolting.  Pop- 
ular indignation  rose  to  a  great  height.  There  waa  a 
general  demand  for  prompt  punishment  a]>propriate 
to  the  offense.  That  could  he  obtained  by  lynch  law 
only.  The  Californian  courts  of  jurisdiction  in  capital 
cases  never  had  taken  decisive  action;  a  caso  intrusted 
to  them  never  came  to  a  decision.  Homicides,  though 
frequent,  were  never  punished  by  law.  If  the  murder 
of  Verdugo  should  go  unpunished,  Uiero  could  bo  no 
security.  Tho  jjcoplo  who  spoke  thus,  therefore,  took 
the  law  into  thoir  own  hands,  tried  tho  offenders,  con- 
victed them,  and  sentenced  tlicm  to  death.  Evciy- 
thing  was  done  in  a  very  deliberate  manner,  and  with 
every  respect  for  the  moral  rights  of  tho  accused.  A 
careful  record  was  kept  of  tho  proceedings,  and  after 
tho  conviction,  the  accused  were  kept  for  two  days, 
waiting  for  a  priest  to  come  from  San  Gabriel  to  con- 
fess them.  The  alcaldes,  who  happened  to  bo  Don 
Manuel  Bequena  and  Don  Abel  Steams,  favored  tho 
proceeding,  or  at  least  did  not  attempt  any  serious  re- 
sistance. 

Mr.  Leese,  as  be  inteoded  to  visit  tho  capital  of  the 
territory,  Monterey,  where  ho  might  bo  arrested  for 
a  violation  of  the  taw,  took  a  certified  copy  of  the 
record  of  the  trial,  and  of  the  agreement,  by  which  the 
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citizens  engaged  in  it  had  bound  themselves  to  stand 
by  one  another.  When  he  reached  Santa  BarbarSi 
he  was  told  that  a  new  governor  had  just  arrived 
from  Mexico,  and  was  invited  to  call  upon  hinL  Mr. 
Leese  went  to  the  house  of  Don  Carlos  Carrillo,  where 
he  found  Governor  Chico,  who  had  been  appointed  by 
the  President  of  Mexico  to  succeed  Grovemor 
Gutierrez,  governor  ad  interim^  after  the  death  of 
Figueroa.  Chico  requested  Leese  to  spend  a  day  in 
Santa  Barbara,  and  keep  him  company  to  Monterey. 
The  young  American,  to  whom  a  day  was  not  of  so 
much  importance  as  the  favor  of  a  governor  might  be 
in  a  country  where  little  attention  was  paid  to  written 
laws,  waited  for  the  new  official,  and  thus  had  his 
company  for  several  days.  On  the  way,  Chico  asked 
him  for  an  account  of  the  affair  at  Los  Angeles,  of 
which  Noriega,  at  Santa  Barbara,  had  given  him  a 
very  unfavorable  opinion.  Leese  told  the  circum- 
stances, and  produced  the  copy  of  the  record,  which 
entirely  satisfied  the  governor,  who  promised  that  he 
should  not  be  troubled  about  it.  A  desire  to  learn 
the  particulars  of  the  execution  at  Los  Angeles  was 
probably  one  of  Chico's  motives  for  requesting  Leese's 
company;  and  the  conviction  in  his  mind,  that  the 
people  acted  properly,  may  have  had  some  influence  in 
inducing  him  to  give  a  letter  that  assisted  Leese  in 
obtaining  the  order  for  laying  out  the  town  of  Yerba 
Buena.  In  answer  to  questions  about  his  plans,  Leese 
replied  that  he  was  going  to  San  Francisco  to  establish 
a  mercantile  house,  which  was  much  needed  there. 
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\  Obico  eaid  that  be  desired  to  encourage  commerce,  and 
lie  would  give  a  letter  to  the  local  authoritiea,  requc&t- 

I  ing  them  to  graut  a  lot  to  liim.  At  Monterey,  Lceae 
'was  detained  as  a  partj  to  tho  Los  Angeles  vigilance 
committee,  by  the  order  of  Governor  Gutierrez,  but 

'  -w^is  discharged  so  soon  as  Chico  was  installed;  and 

:  then  he  came  on  to  San  Francisco. 

Sec.  31.  Ycrha  Buena.  At  Yerba  Buena,  Leese 
found  nobody  save  Kichardson.  At  least  one  Amer- 
ican trading  vessel  visited  the  harbor  every  year; 
four  or  five  whalers  put  into  Saucclito,  and  several 
veBsels  came  in  from  Sitka  to  purchase  wheat,  maize, 
tallow  and  soap.  The  Russian  trade  then,  or  within 
a  few  years,  amounted  to  about  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars annually,  and  tho  purchases  wore  paid  for  in  drafta 
drawn  by  the  Kussian^American  company,  payable 
in  St.  Petersburg,  which  drafts  were  always  taken  at 
par  by  the  American  trading  vessels. 

One  of  the  institutions  of  Yerba  Buena  was  an  In- 
dian sweat-house,  or  tcmascal,  which  stood  at  the 
■outb-west  comer  of  Sacramento  and  Montgomery 
streets  till  1842.  The  water  from  a  ravine  that  ran 
down  the  hillside  about  the  line  of  Sacramento  street 
formed  near  Montgomeiy  a  little  fresh  water  lagoon, 
which  Bicbardson's  Indians  considered  a  convenient 
pLice  for  bathing;  so  they  built  their  sweat-bouse 
near  it,  and  after  taking  a  good  steaming,  would  rush 
out  and  plunge  into  the  lagoon. 

At  the  presidio  there  was  no  garrison,  and  only  one 
n«ideDt^  a  gray-haired  soldier,  named  Joaquin  Fiila. 
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A'  mile  and  a  half  eastward  from  the  presidio  was  the 
residence  of  widow  Briones  and  family.  At  the  Mis- 
sion the  chief  Spanish  residents  were  Josd  Sanchez 
and  his  sons,  Francisco  and  Jos4  de  la  Cruz,  Cande- 
lario  Valencia  and  Francisco  De  Haro  (these  two 
were  sons-in-law  of  Jos^  Sanchez),  Francisco  Guerrero, 
Gumecindo  Flores,  Jos4  Galindo,  Tiburcio  Vosquez, 
Jos^  Antonio  Alviso,  JosS  Comelio  Bemal,  Vicente 
Miramontes,  Padre  Gutierrez,  and  Jos4  de  Jesus  Noe. 
All  these,  except  the  priest,  were  married,  and  many 
of  them  had  large  families.  A  few  years  later  De 
Haro  had  two  pairs  of  twins  and  six  other  children, 
the  eldest  being  fifteen  years  old;  Tiburcio  Vasquez 
had  ten  children;  and  0.  Miramontes  had  seven 
children,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  only  nine  years 
old.  There  were  some  other  residents  of  less  note, 
mostly  bachelors.  The  people  at  the  Mission  lived 
upon  their  herds  of  cattle ;  their  dwellings  were  all  of 
adobe,  and  their  furniture,  food  and  clothing  simple. 

Mr.  Leese  examined  the  shore,  from  the  Mission  to 
the  presidio,  and  satisfied  himself  that  the  cove  of 
Yerba  Buena  was  the  best  place  for  a  settlement.  The 
anchorage,  holding-ground  and  landing-place  were  bet- 
ter than  at  either  the  Mission  or  the  presidio.  The 
cove  extended  up  to  Montgomery  street,  to  which 
point  high  tide  always  reached.  The  landing-place 
was  at  Clark's  point,  now  the  comer  of  Broadway  and 
Battery  streets,  the  beach  being  shallow  near  the 
middle  of  the  cove.  The  district  now  bounded  by 
California,  Pacific,  Montgomery  and  Dupont  streets. 
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an  open,  gnssy  slope,  and  over  most  of  its  area 
nearly  the  same  level  as  at  present  South  and 
of  this  bare  tract  were  hills,  covered  with  bushes 
acmb  oaks,  like  those  which  flourish  at  Lone 
itain.  No  wagon  or  cart  had  ever  visited  Yerba 
cove,  and  the  only  roads  from  it  were  narrow 
trailsy  where  the  rider  had  to  take  constant  care 
'to  save  his  person  and  his  clothes  from  injury  by  the 
Imflhea  and  tree& 

Ssa  32.  First  House.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
in  June,  1836,  he  applied  to  the  alcalde  Estu- 
dillo,  who  had  his  office  at  the  Mission,  though  his 
lesidenoe  was  on  the  bank  of  San  Leandro  creek,  for 
a  grant  of  a  lot  at  Yerba  Buena.  The  alcalde  replied 
that  he  had  no  authority  to  grant  a  lot  there,  but  he 
woald  give  him  a  lot  at  either  the  Mission  or  the  pre- 
flidia  Leese  showed  his  letter  from  Chico,  but  Estu- 
diUo  said  ihere  was  no  express  authority  for  him  to 
make  a  grant  The  new  settler  thereupon  went  back 
to  Monterey,  obtained  from  the  Governor  a  peremp- 
tory order  for  a  grant,  and  returned  with  a  little  ves- 
sel; carrying  enough  lumber  for  a  small  house.  He 
landed  at  the  cove  about  the  first  of  July,  immediately 
proceeded  to  the  Mission,  showed  his  order,  obtained 
permission  to  occupy  a  place  south  of  Bichardson's 
tent;  and  with  the  help  of  the  sailors  and  sea  captains 
in  the  harbor,  succeeded  in  getting  up  his  now  house 
in  time  to  celebrate  the  fourth  of  July,  with  a  hun- 
dred guests  or  more,  including  the  principal  ranche- 
roB  on  the  northern  or  eastern  shores  of  the  bay,  whose 
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trade  and  favor  he  was  anxious  to  secure.  The  Amer- 
ican flajo:  was  on  this  occasion  hoisted  for  the  first 
time  on  the  site  of  San  Francisco.  The  rancheros 
were  glad  to  see  a  commercial  house  established,  for 
previously  they  had  depended  for  making  their  pur- 
chases upon  foreign  vessels,  of  which  the  harbor  might 
be  destitute  for  two  or  three  months  at  a  time. 

The  house  built  in  July,  1836,  by  Mr.  Leete,  was 
after  the  survey  of  the  town,  on  the  south  side  of 
Clay  street,  a  few  feet  west  of  Dupont.  The  next 
year,  Mr.  Leese  obtained  from  Seiior  Martinez,  who 
was  then  alcalde,  the  right  to  occupy  a  hundred  vara 
lot  on  the  west  side  of  Montgomery,  between  Clay 
and  Sacramento  streets,  as  they  were  afterwards  laid 
out,  with  the  understanding  that  the  lines  must  be 
subject  to  the  subsequent  survey.  On  this  lot,  near 
the  corner  of  Commercial  and  Montgomery  streets, 
the  first  substantial  frame  building  of  the  village  was 
erected.  It  was  known  in  later  times  as  the  house  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  company,  to  which  association  Mr. 
Leese  sold  it.  Kichardson  built  his  adobe  house  No. 
811  Dupont  street;  and  in  the  same  year  Se&ora  Bri- 
ones  built  an  adobe  house  on  the  north-east  comer  of 
Powell  and  Filbert  streets,  the  kitchen  of  which  re- 
mained there  about  thirty  years.  In  April,  1838,  the 
first  child  of  Yerba  Buena,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Leese, 
was  bom. 

The  alcaldes  elected  under  Mexican  rule  after 
Estudillo  were  Ignacio  Martinez,  Francisco  de  Haro, 
Francisco  Guerrero,  Jos^  Noe,   Francisco  Sanchez, 
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The  record  shows  that  the  land  was  giTen  to 
paiily  because  of  satisfaction  with  hia  services  as 
sklayer,  sui^reon  and  carpenter," 
>tween  Jnlj  1,  1835,  and  July  7, 184G,  that  is  the 
d  of  the  Mexican  town,  the  Dumber  of  lots 
ted  bj  the  alcaldes  of  San  Francisco  was  ei^hty- 
Tfae  grantees  of  thirty-four  lots  were  of  Spanish 
1,  as  we  infer  from  their  names;  the  others  were 
1j  Americans  and  English.  One  lot  de8cl*ibed  in 
Ucalde's  book  as  being  in  San  Francisco,  is  at 
ires,  the  remainder  at  Yerba  Buena.  Sixty<four 
.e  lots  were  each  fifty  varas  square,  the  others  fifty 
me  hundred  varas,  or  one  hundred  varas  square, 
▼ara  being  thirty-three  inchea 
ECL  33.  First  Survey.  The  first  surrey  was  mode 
139,  by  Jean  Yioget,  the  lots  previously  granted 
□g  been  given  at  random,  though  they  were  after- 
la  swung  round  to  conform  to  the  new  lines. 
^*B  map  was  a  raffed,  irregular  delineation  of 
,i  half  the  district,  within  the  limits  bounded  by 
tgaaterj,  California,  Powell  and  Broadway  streets. 
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Sacramento  to  Pacific,  and  Dupont  from  Clay  to 
Pacific.  Clay  had  two  full  blocks  on  each  side  from 
Dupont  to  Montgomery;  Sacramento,  Washington  and 
Jackson,  were  not  so  long.  The  survey  did  not  tres- 
pass upon  the  lagoon,  that  covered  several  acres,  with 
its  center  near  the  intersection  of  Jackson  and  Mont- 
gomery streets.  All  the  streets  mentioned  had  nearly 
the  same  positions  as  at  present,  but  one  street  ran 
north-westward  from  the  crossing  of  Clay  and  Dupont, 
and  on  the  west  side  of  this  street,  Leese  and  Richard- 
son each  had  a  lot  one  hundred  varas  square,  the  first 
two  which  were  occupied  in  the  town.  The  other 
streets  crossed  each  other  in  directions  two  and  a  half 
degrees  from  a  right  angle.  Of  the  eleven  blocks, 
most  of  them  fractional  shown  on  Vioget's  map,  only 
three  now  have  the  original  size  and  shape;  not  one 
exactly  the  position  given  by  him. 

In  the  previous  year  a  wagon  road  had  been  opened 
from  Yerba  Bucna  to  the  Mission  by  cutting  out  the 
bushes  and  scrub  oaks  for  a  width  of  eight  feet  along 
the  line;  but  as  the  only  vehicles  to  use  it  were  the 
Mexican  carretas  with  solid  wheels,  the  main  benefit 
of  the  road  was  that  horsemen  could  pass  without  the 
danger  of  being  scratched  or  having  their  clothes  torn 
by  the  chaparral.  In  1 840  there  were  four  Americans, 
as  many  Englishmen,  and  six  other  Europeans,  in 
Yerba  Buena;  and  these  owned  and  occupied  most  of 
the  houses.  The  next  year  Spear  and  Hinckley,  Ameri- 
cans, built  a  saw  mill  to  run  by  horse-power,  and 
brought  redwood  logs  for  it  from  Corte  Madera,  in 
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[-ICaiiQ  Coonty.     The  boards  thus  produced  were  used 
i  fcr  fbmitaie  and  houses. 

Ssa  34.  Hudson  Bay.  About  1840,  the  Hudson 
I  Baj  company  had  a  dispute  with  the  Hussian-Ameri- 
eui  company  about  the  exclusive  right  to  hunt  sea- 
[  otter  and  trade  with  the  Indians,  in  Queen  Charlotte 
I  Soimd;  and  as  competition  in  dealing  with  the  warlike 
:  nvages  of  the  northern  coast  might  have  been  ruinous 
to  both  parties,  they  made  an  agreement  that  the 
Hudson  Bay  company  should  have  the  exclusive  trade 
of  the  Sound,  and  should  deliver  in  Sitka,  at  certain 
fixed  prices,  all  the  wheat,  tallow,  soap  and  maize 
needed  for  ihat  place.  This  last  stipulation  was  made 
by  the  Russians,  with  the  intention  of  abandoning 
their  establishment  at  Fort  Boss,  to  avoid  trouble 
irith  Mexica  Their  occupation  of  that  place  had 
been  recognized  by  Spain;  but  the  Bussian  emperor 
had  made  no  treaty  with  the  Mexican  government, 
which  considered  the  autocrat  as  an  enemy,  and  feared 
that  he  intended  to  lay  permanent  claim  to  a  portion 
of  the  coast.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Missions 
and  settlements  north  of  the  bay,  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  heading  off  the  Bussians,  General  Yallejo 
was  sent  to  break  up  the  settlement  at  Fort  Boss,  but 
he  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  discretion  was  the 
better  part  of  valor;  and  from  that  time  the  hostility 
of  the  Mexican  government  was  exhibited  only  on 
paper.  The  rancheros  were  friendly  with  the  people 
at  Fort  Boss,  and  went  there  frequently  to  trade.  At 
last,  however,  the  sea-otter  began  to  become  scarce. 
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the  establishment  at  Fort  Boss  ceased  to  be  profitable; 
the  Russians  had  never  intended  to  lay  claim  to  the 
coast  there,  and  they  offered  their  establishment  for 
sale.  Mr.  Leese  proposed  to  give  them  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars^  five  thousand  dollars  cash  and  five  thou- 
sand dollars  annually  for  three  years.  General  Sutter 
bid  thirty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  paid  on  time,  and  he 
obtained  the  bargain.  The  Russians  abandoned  the 
country,  and  were  replaced  by  the  Hudson  Bay  com- 
pany, which,  having  undertaken  to  supply  Sitka  with 
such  produce  as  could  be  obtained  only  from  California, 
found  it  necessary  to  establish  a  permanent  agency, 
and  selected  Yerba  Buena  as  the  place.  Br.  Mc* 
Laughlin,  then  the  head  of  the  company  <hi  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  a  resident  of  Oregon,  sent  his  son-in-law, 
Mr.  Ray,  to  take  diaige  of  Uie  new  agency;  and  Ray 
saw  that  there  was  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
monopolize  the  trade  of  the  bay.  The  great  capital 
of  the  company  gave  them  an  advantage  over  indi- 
vidual competitors,  and  the  profits  of  trade  would 
justify  the  attempt  Mr.  Leese,  unable  to  compete 
with  them,  sold  out  his  store  and  business  to  them, 
and  moved  to  Sonoma.  The  American  merchants  had 
paid  for  their  hides  and  tallow  on  delivery,  in  mer- 
chandise, upon  which  great  profits  were  made.  Ray 
ofiered  to  pay  half  cash  and  half  merchandise,  and  to 
pay  the  merchandise  share  in  advance. 

These  terms  were  so  much  better  for  the  rancheroB 
than  those  of  the  Americans,  that  the  latter  could  get 
but  little  trade,  and  the  Hudson  Bay  company  iap« 
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:idly  gjew  in  importance;  but  in  1844,  Sir  Goorgo 
Simpson,  tho  governor  of  tho  company,  visited  the 
coast,  condemned  Ray's  payment  in  advance,  and  re- 
fused to  approve  tlie  purcbaso  of  tho  house.  About 
the  same  time  Itay  made  tlie  mistake  of  lending  tho 
ammunition  of  the  company,  placed  in  liis  charge  for 
purposes  of  trade,  to  Castro  and  Alvarado  to  aid  them 
in  a  revolt  against  Governor  Michcltoreua,  expecting 
to  gain  political  influence,  as  well  as  to  make  a  pecun- 
iary profit  by  the  transaction.  In  this  be  was  dis- 
appointed, for  Sutter  gathered  a  party  of  Americans 
and  Indians  and  took  sidc^  against  tho  rebels.  Hay 
bad  another  trouble.  In  consequence  of  his  atten- 
tions to  a  native  CalJfornian  lady,  he  bad  a  quarrel 
with  his  wife,  from  whose  father  he  had  received  liia 
position.  Ho  sought  relief  from  these  vexations  :n 
intoxication,  and  closed  one  of  his  debauches  by  blow- 
ing out  his  brains.  This  was  the  end  of  tho  brief 
predominant  influence  of  the  Hudson  Bay  company 
in  Yerba  Buena,  though  it  continued  to  maintain  an 
agency  here  till  after  the  American  conquest.  In 
1 844,  the  houses  of  Yerba  Buena  were  the  Hudson 
Bay  bouse;  the  storo  of  Spear  &  Hinckley;  the  store 
of  Wm.  A.  LeidesdorfT;  tho  groceries  of  David 
Cooper,  J.  J.  Vioget,  Peter  Shcrreback,  and  "Victor 
Prudoo;  the  restaurant  of  John  Fuller;  tho  grog  shops 
of  Gregorlo  Escalante  (Manila  man)  and  Jacinto  Mo- 
reno (a  Lascar);  the  blacksmith-shop  of  Tinker  & 
Tbompeoo;  the  carpenter-sbops  of  Andrews,  Davis, 
and  Beynolds  it  Bose;  and  the  dweUlng  of  Seflora 
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Briones.  The  town  remained  nearly  stationary  dur- 
ing 1844, 1845,  and  the  early  part  of  1846.  It  was  ex- 
pected, however,  by  the  Americans  and  other  foreign- 
ers in  the  country  that  California  would  soon  become 
a  part  of  the  United  States,  and  all  looked  to  Yerba 
Buena  as  the  probable  metropolis. 

Ssa  35.  Predictions.  More  than  fifty  years  ago, 
ambitious  Americans  looked  forward  to  the  time  when 
San  Francisco  bay  and  its  vicinity  would  belong  to  the 
United  States.  The  revolt  of  Texas  was  foreseen,  and 
California  was  too  valuable  to  be  left  in  the  possession 
of  a  small  population,  content  to  remain  stationary  in  the 
pastoral  condition,  while  surrounding  nations  were  ad- 
vancing with  all  the  power  and  speed  of  steam.  It  was 
evident  that  Mexico,  involved  in  chronic  civil  wars, 
could  not  continue  to  hold  a  country  so  remote,  so 
rich  in  resources,  with  a  population  that  had  already 
outgrown  many  of  its  Mexican  sympathies,  and  was 
besides  not  numerous  enough  to  offer  much  opposition 
to  conquest.  The  Americans  considered  themselves 
best  entitled  to  the  prize,  because  their  territory  of 
Oregon  adjoined  it,  their  whalers  and  other  ships  in 
the  Pacific  were  the  most  frequent  visitors  to  it,  and 
with  their  adventurous  and  migrating  disposition  they 
could  soonest  supply  it  with  the  people  needed  to  de- 
velop its  natural  wealth.  A  few  years  later  they  were 
the  largest  class  of  foreigners  in  the  country,  and  hav- 
ing  married  into  the  most  influential  native  Califor- 
nian  families,  their  presence  supplied  an  additional 
basis  for  their  claim,  which  was  then  recognized  to  be 
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the  best;  and  all  the  travelers  visiting  the  coast  spoke 
of  the  probability  that  the  stars  and  stripes  would 
permanently  wave  over  the  future  towns  to  be  built 
aboai  the  shores  of  San  Francisco  bay. 

No  experienced  navigator  or  hydrographic  engineer 
has  ever  written  of  our  bay^  after  examining  it,  with- 
out giving  it  liberal  praise.  Lieutenant  Ayala,  the 
first  man  to  pass  through  the  Golden  Gate  in  com- 
mand of  a  vessel,  at  least  the  first  of  whose  entrance 
there  is  no  doubt,  after  making  a  survey  of  it  in 
1775,  declared  it  ''a  collection  of  harbors  in  which 
all  the  navies  of  Spain  could  hide  from  one  another." 
Vancoaver  visited  it  in  1792,  and  said  it  was  ''as  fine 
«  port  as  the  world  affords;''  and  thought  its  possession 
ought  to  be  "  a  principal  object  of  the  Spanish  crown." 
The  Kussian  navigator  Kotzebue  visited  the  bay  in 
in  1824,  and  the  narrative  of  his  voyage  says: 

It  has  hitherto  been  the  fate  of  this  region,  like  that  of  mod- 
est merit  or  humble  virtue  to  remain  unnoticed,  but  posterity 
irill  do  it  justice.  Towns  and  cities  will  hereafter  flouribh 
where  all  is  now  desert.  The  water  over  which  scarcely  a  soli- 
taiy  boat  is  seen  to  glide,  will  reflect  the  flags  of  all  nations, 
and  a  happy,  prosperous  x^eople,  receiving  with  thankfulness 
what  prodigal  nature  bestows  for  their  use,  will  disperse  its 
treasures  orer  eveiy  part  of  the  world. 

The  rush  of  whalemen  to  the  North  Pacific  about 
1820,  made  the  Americans  familiar  with  this  coast; 
and  in  the  course  of  years,  many  of  their  ships  came 
to  this  harbor  to  get  fresh  water  and  provisions.  The 
sailors  in  their  conversation  after  reaching  home,  and 
in  their  letters  while  here«  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of 
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the  grand  bay,  which  was  undoubtedly  well  adapted, 
by  its  position  and  circumstances,  to  maintain  upon 
its  shore  the  chief  American  seaport  on  the  Pacific. 

Sfia  36.  Morrell.  The  first  book  speaking  of  Cal- 
ifornia, by  an  American,  was  written  by  Benjamin 
Morrell,  who,  in  command  of  the  schooner  "  Tartar," 
visited  our  harbor  in  1825,  and  seven  years  later  pub- 
lished a  book,  in  which  he  said : 

The  bay  of  San  Francisco,  connected  with  the  surrounding 
scenery,  is  the  most  delightful  I  hare  ever  seen  on  the  western 
coast  of  America.  It  presents  a  broad  sheet  of  water,  of  sufE- 
cient  extent  to  float  all  the  British  navy  without  crowding;  the 
circling  grassy  shore,  indented  with  convenient  coves,  and  the 
whole  surrounded  with  a  verdant,  blooming  country,  ^ileasingly 
diversified  with  cultured  fields  and  waving  forests;  meadows 
clothed  with  the  richest  verdure  in  the  gift  of  bounteous  May; 
pastures  covered  with  grazing  herds;  hill  and  dale,  mountain 
and  valley,  noble  rivers  and  gurgling  brooks.  Man,  enlight- 
ened, civilized  man,  alone  is  wanting  to  complete  the  picture, 
and  give  a  soul,  a  divinity,  to  the  whole.  Were  these  beauti- 
ful regions,  which  have  been  so  much  libeled,  and  are  so  little 
known,  the  property  of  the  United  States,  our  government 
would  never  permit  them  to.remain  thus  neglected.  The  east- 
em  and  middle  states  would  pour  out  their  thousands  of  emi- 
grants, until  magnificent  cities  would  rise  on  the  shores  of  evexy 
inlet  along  the  coast  of  New  California,  while  the  wilderness  of 
the  interior  would  be  made  to  blossom  like  the  rose. 

Ssa  37.  Beechey.  Captain  Beechey,  in  the  course 
of  his  exploring  expedition  with  the  British  govern- 
ment ship  "  Blossom,''  came  into  our  bay  in  November, 
1826,  and  his  book,  published  before  MorreU's,  calls  this 
a  ''  magnificent  port,"  and  said  it ''  possesses  almost  all 
the  requisites  for  a  great  naval  establishment,  and  is 
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ao  advantageoufily  situated  with  regard  to  North 
America  and  China,  and  the  Pacific  in  general,  that 
it  wilt,  no  doubt,  at  Bome  future  time  be  of  great  im- 
portance." 

Thia  opinion,  expressed  by  a  distinguished  hydro- 
graphic  authority,  after  a  careful  examination  of  tlio 
entrancoand  anchorage,  corroborating  tlio  unanimous 
declarations  of  the  American  shipmasters — Bcechey 
found  seven  whalers  anchored  at  Saucelito  at  one 
time — contributed  to  fix  the  determination  of  tho 
Amencau  government  to  acquire  the  bay  and  its 
vicinity.  In  1835,  when  the  annexation  of  Texas  woa 
confidently  anticipated,  tho  cabinet  made  an  offer  for 
California  to  Mexico,  but  it  was  rejected;  and  soon 
afterwards  tiio  expedition  under  Captain  Wilkes  was 
sent  out  to  inako  extensive  explorations  iu  tho  Pa- 
cific; but  bis  instructions  directed  him  to  visit  Ca1< 
ifomia,  "with  special  reference  to  tho  bay  of  San 
Francisco,"  and  the  surveys  ordered  to  bo  made  in 
other  parts  of  the  Pacific  wore  presumably  regarded 
by  the  American  govomment  as  of  secondary  and  in- 
cidental volua 

AJoxander  Forbes,  in  his  "  History  of  California," 
-written  in  1835,  and  published  in  1830,  says,  "The 
port  of  San  Francisco  is  hardly  surpassed  by  any  in 
the  world;"  and  as  to  the  general  resources  of  tho 
adjacent  regions,  bo  expressed  the  opinion  that,  "  per- 
haps no  country  whatever  can  excel,  or  hardly  vie 
-witli,  CaUfomia  in  natural  advantages." 

Sia  88.     Wilkes,  Etc     Wilkes  visited  San  Fran- 
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CISCO  in  1841;  returned  to  New  York  the  next  year, 
and  doubtless  gave  the  chief  points  of  his  observations 
to  the  cabinet  in  conversation.  The  official  report  of 
his  voyage  appeared  in  1845,  and  in  it  he  says  this  is 
"  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  very  best  harbor  in  the 
world;"  and  he  remarked,  "  the  situation  of  California 
will  cause  its  separation  from  Mexico  before  many 
years."  Kichard  H.  Dana's  opinion/ that  "if  Cali- 
fornia ever  becomes  a  prosperous  country,  this  bay  will 
bo  the  center  of  its;  prosperity,'*  an  opinion  formed 
after  visiting  the  bay  as  a  sailor,  in  an  American 
vessel,  that  was  here  for  hides,  in  the  winter  of  1835, 
and  recorded  in  a  book  which  appeared  in  1840, 
found  twenty  times  as  many  readers  as  did  Wilkes's 
ponderous  volumes. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  was  looked  forward  to^ 
from  1837,  as  a  certainty,  and  a  consequent  war  with 
Mexico  as  a  probability;  and  there  was  a  fixed  deter- 
mination in  Washington,  that  one  of  the  first  things 
to  bo  done,  in  case  of  war,  was  to  seize  California.  We 
have  no  copy  of  the  instructions  issued  to  the  Ameri- 
can war-ships,  of  which  there  was,  at  least,  one  con- 
stantly in  the  North  Pacific;  but  we  can  infer  some  of 
their  character  from  the  conduct  of  Commodoro  Jones, 
who,  having  heard  a  rumor  of  war,  arrived  at  Monterey 
with  the  frigate  ''United  States"  and  the  corvette 
"Cyane,"  on  the  nineteenth  of  October,  1842,  and 
seized  the  place  as  the  capital  of  the  country  for  his 
government  Ho  learned  after  a  few  hours  that  the 
rumor  was  false,  so  the  next  day  he  hauled  down  his 
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fl&g  and  npo1o<^izcd ;  but  lio  hntl  already  exposed  the 
purpose  of  tbo  American  cabinet,  and  if  aiiytbiiig 
could  havo  been  done  by  Mexico  to  avert  tlio  final 
seijura,  it  would  doubtless  then  have  been  done;  but 
it  Was  too  late;  Mexico  was  too  weak,  and  the  United 
States  too  strong.  When  ilofras  was  at  Los  Angeles 
in  1842,  ho  heard  a  native  woman  sing  a  Spanish  song, 
whicli  said  that  when  tho  Americans  should  como 
California  would  ho  lost,  but  M'hen  tho  Frenchmen 
camo  the  women  would  surrender.  It  was  tho  com- 
moQ  talk  among  tho  frontiersmen  in  tho  \ipper  Mis- 
sissippi valley,  that  California  was  to  bo  settled  by 
Americans,  then  made  independent,  and  finally  an- 
nexed; and  it  was  con5denco  in  such  talk  that  stimu- 
lated tbo  migrations  of  1843,  1344,  1845  and  184G, 
across  the  continent  from  Missouri. 

Robert  Greenhow,  librarian  of  tho  Congressional 
Library  in  1840,  published  a  book  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  America,  afterward  enlarged  into  a  history 
of  Or^on,  and  in  the  first  edition  of  his  work  spoke 
of  San  Francisco  bay  as  "one  of  the  finest  liarbors  in 
tho  world,  and  possessing  ovory  roquiaito  for  a  great 
naval  establisbmeot,"  and  "  destined  to  be  the  center 
of  on  extensive  commerce."  In  tho  beginning  of  1842, 
Sir  George  Simpson,  the  head  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
tiompanj,  visited  Yerba  Buena,  and  five  years  later 
published  a  book,  in  which  he  says  tho  bay  "  is  one  of 
the  finest  harbors  iu  the  world,"  "  a  miniature  Medi- 
terraneaii,'*  and  "  an  inland  sea." 
Ontiiet  twenty-fourth  of  June,  1845,  Gecnge  Ban- 
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croti,  then  woereiarj  of  tbe  bmx,  wrote  to  Ccxniiio- 
dare  Sload^  comTnaiiJiiig  die  Amencan  aqaadrcMi  in 
the  North  Pacific:  ^If  joq  ^KHild ascertain,  with  cer- 
taiotj,  that  Mexico  has  dedaied  wmr  against  the 
United  States,  yoa  wiUat  cnoe  posnsa  jomself  of  the 
port  of  San  Fnuiciaoo,  and  Morfcadp  or  oocop j  such 
other  pcnrts  as  your  force  maj  penniL*  The  great  bay 
was  considered  the  most  important  poinL 

Commodore  Sloat,  in  his  proclamation  issued  at 
Monterey,  on  the  seventh  of  July,  1846,  predicted  "  a 
great  increase  in  the  value  of  real  estate;"  and  said 
**  the  country  cannot  but  improvo  vaore  rapidly  than 
any  other  on  the  continent  of  America^*  under  the 
permanent  dominion  of  the  United  States^  then  offici- 
ally announced  by  him. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  March,  1848,  Edwin  Bryant, 
alcalde  of  San  Francisco,  published  a  notice  that  the 
water  lots  in  Terba  Buena  cove,  including  thirty-five 
blocks  now  occupied  for  business  purposes  between 
Broadway  and  Folsom  streets,  would  be  sold  at  auc- 
tion to  the  highest  bidder,  on  the  twenty*ninih  of 
Juno,  and  took  the  opportunity  to  say  that  the  "  town 
is  destined  to  become  the  commercial  emporium  of  the 
western  side  of  the  American  continent." 

The  merchants  of  San  Francisco,  in  March,  1848, 
paid  SauL  Brannan,  publisher  of  iho  ''California  Star," 
to  print  a  number  of  his  paper  for  circulation  on  tho 
Atlantic  slope,  and  Dn  Fourgeaud,  who  died  several 
years  since,  furnished  an  article  six  colunms  long  on 
^'  Tho  prospects  of  California,"  in  which  ho  explained 
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its  resources  and  foretold  its  prosperity;  and  of  San 
Francisco  he  said;  "Our  fluurisliing  little  town  isdes- 
-tined  ere  long  to  become  the  manufacturing  metropo- 
lis and  commercia!  emporium  of  western  America." 
within  a  month  after  that  paper  was  published,  the 
little  town  was  cnuy  with  the  gold  excitement,  and 
»oon  it  gfot  such  a  fair  swing  that  uo  more  predictions 
■were  needed. 

Sec.  39.  American  Longing.  The  administration 
of  Polk,  Installed  on  tho  fourth  of  March,  1845, 
looked  forward  to  the  acquisition  of  California  as  its 
cliief  ambition.  Although  the  jturposca  of  tho  cab- 
inet were  kept  secret,  tho  idea  of  extending  tho 
.American  dominion  on  tho  Pacitic  was  familiar  to 
luaiij  minds.  Tho  Yankee  traders  on  the  coast,  and 
the  trappers  and  tho  farmers  in  tho  Sacramento  hosiu, 
■wrote  letters  glowing  with  praise  of  tho  climate  and 
eoil  of  their  new  homo  by  the  Biinsctsco — letters  that 
frequently  found  their  way  into  the  newspapers. 
Sritons  and  Fronchmcn  also  longed  to  seize  tho  treas- 
ure which  they  were  convincad  must  soon  become  tho 
prize  of  tho  boldest.  Duflot  do  Mofras,  in  liis  book 
on  Oregon  and  California,  hinted  that  France  ought 
to  take  California  in  advance  of  England  or  tlio 
XJnited  States.  Forbes,  in  his  history  of  California, 
saggested  that  Great  Britain  should  take  it.  The 
Califomians  themselves  wci*e  continually  discussing 
the  matter,  tho  preference  being  generally,  among 
thoee  who  favored  a  change,  for  the  United.  States, 
which  had  a  contiguous  territory,  tho  prestige  of 
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progress,  the  advaotage  of  extensive  comiDorcial  rcla^  j 
tioDS,  and  a  number  of  citizens  already  established  in 
the  country.  Most  of  the  trade  was  in  the  hands  of 
American  merchants,  and  the  most  formidable  mili- 
tary force  in  California  consisted  of  American  riBc- 
men,  who  had  on  several  occasions  taken  an  important 
part  in  the  local  political  convulsions. 

The  people  were  dissatisfied  with  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment It  was  remote  and  weak:  it  did  nothinir 
for  the  advancement  of  the  country,  and  sent  govern- 
ors who  were  unknown  to  the  inhabitants,  insolent  in 
their  manners,  and  incompetent  to  properly  perform 
their  duties.  The  Califomians  had,  by  long  inter- 
course with  foreigners,  grown  to  be  distinct  in  charac- 
ter aud  tastes  from  the  Mexicans.  On  one  occasion 
they  had  declared  themselves  independent  of  Mexico ; 
and  they  had  expelled  several  Mexican  governoi-s. 
Many  of  the  leading  families,  such  as  the  Carrillos, 
Vallejos,  Bandinis  and  Ortegas  were  connected  by 
marriage  with  Americana 

Sec.  40.  Larldn.  Tliese  facts  were  well  known  to 
the  Washington  cabinet,  which  had  been  actively 
scheming  for  several  years  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
seizure  of  California.  The  American  consul  at  Mon- 
terey, Thomas  0.  Larkin,  had  been  instructed  to  get 
all  possible  influence  with  the  leading  native  Califor- 
nians.  In  May,  1846,  a  circular  had  been  issued 
under  the  stimulus  of  his  suggestions,  calling  a  meet- 
ing of  thirty  prominent  men,  including  the  chief  oflS- 
cialii  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  condition  of 
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ifiblj  follow  would  prepare  the  people  for  a  cliaa^; 
he  was  coofident  that  whether  money  or  force 
lid  conbol  the  transfer,  in  either  cose  the  Amer- 
B  would  carry  off  the  prize.  '      j 

zc  41.  Fremoni's  Blunder.  Everything  was 
g  along  smoothly  with  Larkin's  plans,  when  they 
)  disturbed  by  the  folly  and  insolcDco  of  Fremont, 
hod  arrived  early  in  the  year  with  an  armed  cx- 
ing  expedition,  and  instead  of  taking  counsel  with 
sin,  and  courting  and  conciliating  the  local  author- 
,  insulted  and  doGed  them.  When  he  reached 
vicinity  of  Monterey,  several  of  the  nativo  Cal- 
lions  claimed  that  some  of  tho  horses  in  tho  pos- 
ion  of  his  party  hod  been  stolen  from  them,  and 
refused  to  surrondcr  them.  Dolores  Pocheco, 
tde  at  San  Jos^,  sent  a  letter  to  Fremont,  stating 
A  compIuDt  had  been  mado  before  him  to  recover 
lien  horse,  and  to  demand  satisfaction  for  insults 
rn  when  the  owner  demanded  his  property  in  the 
erican  camp.  Fremont  replied  that  tho  horse 
ned  by  the  native  Califomian  had  been  brought 
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vero  'whipping,  instead  of  being  merely  ordered  to 
leave  the  camp.  He  admitted  that  four  horses  had 
been  bought  of  Indians  in  Tulare  valley,  and  offered, 
if  it  could  be  shown  that  any  of  these  had  been  stolen, 
to  surrender  them,  but  no  further  communication 
about  the  horse  first  claimed  would  receive  his  atten- 
tion, and  he  added:  "My  duties  will  not  permit  mo  to 
appear  Ixjfore  the  magistrate  of  your  towns  on  the 
complaint  of  every  straggling  vagabond." 

Dolores  Pacheco  sent  Fremont's  letters  to  tho  pre- 
fect of  tho  district,  Manuel  Castro,  who  wrote  to  Fre- 
mont, ordering  him  to  leave  the  country  immediately. 
He  refused  to  go.  Ho  wanted  some  supplies,  and  he 
intended  to  stay  till  he  could  obtain  them,  whether 
tho  officials  liked  his  stay  or  not.  This  last  defiance 
provoked  the  authorities  so  that  a  military  force 
marched  out  to  attack  him;  but  tho  native  Califomians 
were  not  nccustomed  to  tho  use  of  the  rific,  and  after 
taking  a  look  at  tho  bristling  little  camp,  they  with- 
drew, leaving  Fremont  to  move  off  as  he  did,  going  up 
the  Sacramento  valley  towards  Oregon. 

The  more  the  natives  heard  of  his  conduct,  tho 
angi'ior  they  got,  and  they  extended  their  denunciations 
to  all  Americans.  The  indication  was  so  stron<?  that 
Governor  Pico  was  satisfied  that  the  proposed  con- 
vention would  do  no  good,  so  he  withdrew  his  call  for 
it,  and  it  never  met 

The  feeling,  however,  that  had  been  awakened  by 
the  call  could  not  be  suppressed.  The  attempts  to 
keep  tho  movement  a  secret  within  a  small  circle 
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Qed,   and  the  ruinora  which  got  out,  alarmcJ  ono 
while   they  excited  the  other.     Larkir.  wroto 
bus  to  the  American  secretory  of  state  on  the  dfteenth 
r  June: 

He  (IvLrkiii,  the  VTiter)  boa  felt  certain  tbat  from  the  almost 
««rtAm  tniia  of  events  now  in  tbo  courae  of  production  iu  CoJi- 
(orruA,  liB  would  be  called  from  Ir's  own  private  businces  to  at- 
tend to  other  affairs.  By  withdrawing  from  his  pumuitH,  ho  has 
Ijeen  preponn^r  himself  and  the  dopartmont  of  state,  by  bis 
nutneroua  and  Tolnmiuous  corrospondarico  in  1644  nud  1845,  to 
meet  the  ensuing  events  soon  to  bo  consummntcd.  From  a 
ii&Torablo  disposition  on  his  part  tn  nid  what  ho  nnw  was  inevita- 
l>le,  there  has  been  no  reluctance  to  expense  and  personal  in- 
ooDveoience,  which  as  bcg'ua  would  have  been  continued.  It 
tbcrvfore  nfibrda  a  sincere  pi oasura  in  being  nblo  by  the  now 
proposal  to  btivo  more  power  nad  room  to  carry  out  that  already 
'begaiL  This  nill  call  for  no  remarlis  from  natives  or  foreigners 
'  residing  here,  as  the  parlies  and  entertaining  of  company,  and 
■everal  extra  consular  expenses,  have  been  attributed  to  the 
fancy,  or  advancement  of  position  in  life,  of  the  undersigned. 
The  undersigned  improves  the  opportunity  of  observing  that 
tliere  cannot  be  brought  forward,  by  the  president  against 
Mexico,  any  claim  or  demand  so  strong  nnd  impetuous  as  the 
unjust  and  cruel  arrest,  imprisonmont  nnd  shipment  in  irons  of 
so  many  Americans  from  this  port  in  April,  1840.  Californinns, 
in  CAli/ornia,  committed  this  axoal  outrageous  act,  and  they  and 
tbeir  tenitorj  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  deed. 

Sk.  42.  Bear  Flag.  The  folly  of  Fremont  was 
followed  by  the  hlunder  of  the  Bear  Flag  party.  The 
anmeaning  threats  of  a  fow  ignorant  native  Coli- 
fomions  irritated  and  perhaps  alarmed  the  Ameiicans 
north  of  Son  Francisco  hay,  so  much  that  without 
taking  advice  of  the  naval  officere,  of  the  American 
ciMuul,  or  of  the  influential  and  wealthy  Americans, 
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livincr  south  of  San  Francis\  /revolted;  seized 
the  town  of  Sonoma  on  the  foK^^nth  of  June;  im- 
prisoned General  M.  G.  Vallejo,-..  Captain  S.  Vallejo,  * 
Colonel  Prudon,  and  Mr.  Leese  (the  last  an  Ameri- 
can, but  brother-in-law  of  the  Vallejos);  declared 
California  independent;  and  hoisted  a  flag  showing  a 
bear  on  white  ground  with  the  words  "California 
Republic."  Wm.  B.  Ide,  who  succeeded  Captain  S. 
Merritt  as  commander  of  the  bear  flag  party,  issued 
a  proclamation  in  which  he  gave  the  reasons  of  the 
movement,  and  declared  that  the  Americans  in  the 
territory  had  been  "  threatened  by  proclamation  from 
the  chief  officer  of  the  aforesaid  military  despotism 
[the  government  of  California],  with  extermination  if 
they  would  not  depart  out  of  the  country,  leaving  all 
their  property,  arms,  and  beasts  of  burden."  This  was 
a  great  mistake  on  the  part  of  Ide  and  his  friends. 
The  governor  of  California  had  issued  no  such  procla- 
mation, nor  was  such  a  matter  thought  of.  Although 
the  Bear  Flag  party  acted  with  far  more  moderation 
than  rebels  usually  do,  its  conduct  gave  groat  offense 
to  the  native  Califomians,  and  added  to  the  difficulty 
of  the  subsequent  conquest  of  the  country.^ 

Sec.  43.  American  Flag.  On  the  seventh  of 
Juno,  1846,  Commodore  Sloat,  while  lying  at  Mazatlan 
with  the  frigate  "Savannah,"  received  news  of  the 
battles  on  the  Rio  Grande.  Without  waiting  for  a 
formal  declaration  of  war,  he  set  sail  the  next  day  for 
Monterey,  where  he  arrived  on  the  second  of  July. 
He  counseled  with  Consul  Larkin  upon  a  proclamation. 
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I  abeeot,  and  no  soldieni  Bhowed  themselves.  The 
lamatira  uiDouDced  that  "henceforth  California 
be  a  porti(Hi  of  the  United  States,"  and  promised 
ectioD  to  the  person  and  property  of  peaceable 
ena 

n  the  sixth,  Sloat  had  sent  a,  messenger  to  Captain 
itgamery,  of  the  war  sloop  "  Portsmouth,"  then 
g  at  Ycrba  Buena,  giving  him  tho  news  and  in- 
cting  him  to  hoist  tho  flog.  On  the  eighth'Mont- 
leiy  received  the  message,  and  hoisted  the  flog  on 
plaza,  or  public  square,  which  has  since  been  called 
tsmooth  Square;  and,  what  was  then  tho  principal 
et,  was  named  ader  him  who  first  asserted  the 
eiican  authority  in  Yerba  Buena.  On  tho  eleventh 
itgomeiy  wrote  back  that  the  stars  and  stripes 
ed  at  San  Francisco,  Sonoma,  Bodega  and  New 
.vetia.  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  wero  taken 
1  alterwards;  and  although  there  were  subsequent 
ibles,tho  American  conquest  dates  from  tho  seventh 
uly,  1846. 

"he  war  lasted  nearly  two  years,  hut  there  was 
e  fighting  in  California,,  and  that  little  did  not 
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southern  districts  was  chargeable  mainly  to  the  indis- 
cretion of  Fremont  and  the  haste  of  the  Bear  Flag 
party.  On  the  fourteenth  of  January,  1847,  Larkin 
wrote  thus  to  the  secretary  of  state : 

It  bos  been  my  object  for  some  years  to  brings  the  Calif omians 
to  look  on  our  counixymen  as  their  best  friends.    I  am  satisfied 
Texy  many  were  of  that  way  of  thinking,  and  more  were  becom- 
ing so.    General  Castro,  from  the  year  1842  to  184G,  mado 
every  demonstration  in  our  favor,  and  opened  plans  for  future 
operations,  granting  passports  to  all  the  Americans  whom  I 
presented  to  him.     At  the  same  time  he  mado  some  foolish  proc- 
lamations, supposing  they  would  only  be  believed  in  Mexico. 
The  sudden  risiug  of  the  party  on  the  Sacramento  under  the 
Boar  Flag,  taking  Califomians'  property  to  a  large  amount,  and 
other  acts,  completely  frustrated  all  hopes  I  had  of  the  friend- 
ship of  the  natives  to  my  countrymen,  and  of  G^noml  Castro, 
through  fear  of  his  people,  to  como  into  the  arrangements  I  ex- 
pected.   On  the  arrival  of  tho  war  squadron,  from  June  to  Oc- 
tober, this  came  to  my  knowledge  more  and  more  fully.  During 
tho  timo  I  accompanied  Commodore  Stockton,  I  led  him  to  bo- 
lieve  that  having  taken  tho  country  the  people  would  quietly 
submit;  yet  ho  should  leave  some  forces  amongst  them.  Amon^ 
other  objections  of  his  were  the  expense  and  want  of  men.     Ho 
has  again  hoisted  our  flag  iu  this  place.    Colonel  Fremont  has 
done  the  same  in  Santa  Barbara.    *    *    *    From  this  day  it 
will  require  fifteen  hundred  troops  to  keep  California,  at  least, 
or  a  different  line  of  conduct  to  conciliate,  which  I  think  tho 
Commodore  will  pursue.    My  present  object  is,  that  the  State 
Department  should  know  that  the  Califomiaus  were  friendly,  as 
I  believe  they  were,  but  proper  methods  were  not  taken  to  con- 
ciliate them.    Had  the  ofScers  left  in  command  at  different 
towns  in  the  country  had  the  kind  and  friendly,  yet  firm  man- 
ner of  Commodore  Stockton,  I  am  firm  in  tho  opinion  that  tho 
people  would  not  have  risen.    During  my  imprisonment  many 
Califomian  officers  told  me  this,  and  said  that  the  strict  mili- 
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tar7  dieciplino  pursued,  and  igaoranco  of  thoir  customs,  forcec 
tUem  to  laka  up  oima. 

Sec.  44.  Effect  of  Conqttcsi.  Tho  conquest  madt: 
a  jpreat  chango  in  Yerbu  Buciia,  which  had  been  in- 
ferior ill  population  to  tho  village  of  Dolores,  three 
miles  distant,  but  now  suddenly  became  the  chid 
town  north  of  Monterey,  with  the  expectation  that  it 
-would  soon  surpass  the  cupital  in  importance.  There 
■was  tho  utmost  confidence  that  tho  United  States 
would  continue  to  hold  tho  bay,  with  the  »hores  and 
country  eastward  and  northward.  Ycrba  Bucna  had 
become  predominantly  American  in  its  population;  it 
.  was  tho  only  American  town;  it  was  the  chief  seaport 
of  tho  large  region  in  which  tho  Americans  were  most 
numerous,  and  in  which  tho  largo  extent  of  unoccupied 
fertile  laud  would  certainly  at  no  distant  time  attract 
tunny  American  settlers.  These  considerations  con- 
curred, with  its  superior  advantages  as  a  harbor,  tc 
make  it  a  preferred  resort  of  tho  vessels  that  cumo  to 
tho  coast  on  busiaess  connected  with  tho  war.  It  was 
evident  tliat  tho  American  govcniracnt  could  not  hold 
tho  country  until  the  establishment  of  peace  without 
maintaiDing  a  considerable  militaryforco  on  its  land  and 
a  conaiderablo  naval  forco  in  its  waters;  uor  after  mak- 
ing of  peace  without  a  coosidcrabla  American  popula- 
tion. These  forces  and  this  population  would,  it  was 
belieTcd,  bring  most  of  thoir  trade  to  Yorba  Buena, 
which  thus  became  a  place  of  great  expectations. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Amorican  authority  was  the 
appoiiitmeat  by  Captain  Moot^mery  of  Washington 
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A.  Bartlett,  one  of  the  lieutenants  on  the  "  Ports- 
mouth," to  the  oflSce  of  alcalde  of  Ycrba  Buena,  to 
supersede  Noe,  the  Mexican  alcalde  residing  at  Dolo- 
res. The  Mexican  dominion  and  the  supremacy  of 
Dolores  disappeared  together.  Under  military  au- 
thority exercised  by  a  naval  oflSccr,  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  town  took  a  Spanish  title  and  undertook 
to  administer  Mexican  law  as  modified  by  American 
ideas  and  personal  whim&  There  were  neither  stat- 
utes nor  precedents  to  guide  the  court  in  its  judg- 
ments, which  were,  however,  probably  as  nearly  just 
as  those  precise  and  pretentious  tribunals  occupying 
the  same  relative  position  in  later  times. 

Sec.  45.  Mormons.  Three  weeks  after  the  hoisting 
of  the  American  flag,  the  "  Portsmouth "  and  the 
town  were  agitated  by  the  report  that  a  strange  ves- 
sel, with  dedks  black  with  people,  and  evidently  not 
an  American  war-ship,  had  sailed  into  the  Golden 
Gate  and  was  pursuing  her  course  towards  Yerba 
Buena  covei  Captain  Montgomery  immediately  got 
ready  for  fight,  but  as  the  strange  ship  came  round 
Clark's  point,  he  saw  that  his  preparation  was  un- 
necessary. The  number  of  women  and  children  on 
deck  proved  that  there  was  no  hostile  intention,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  indicate  a  warlike  character. 
But  who  were  these  people  who  seemed  to  have 
dropped  from  the  sky  ?  They  carried  the  American 
flag,  but  no  such  load  of  people  had  ever  been  seen  on 
the  coast  befora  There  was  no  report  that  an  immi- 
grant vessel  was  coming,  and  the  government  would 
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surely  not  send  out  women  nnd  children  to  a  country 
enCTjjed  in  war. 

The  general  curiosity  was  soon  gratified.  The  ship 
Tras  the  "Brooklyn."  It  had  left  New  York  under  a 
pretense  of  being  bound  for  Oregon,  on  the  sixth  of 
February,  with  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  emi- 
grants, all,  save  perhaps  a  dozen,  Mormons,  who,  un- 
der advice  or  instructions  from  the  leaders  of  their 
church,  had  selected  San  Francisco  bay  as  their  des- 
tination, with  the  expectation  that  they  would  find  on 
its  shores  a  place  where  they  could  build  up  a  largo 
and  prosperous  colony,  and  where  no  government  or 
mob  would  be  strong  enough  for  many  years  to  dis- 
turb them  on  account  of  their  religion.  They  were 
dismayed  by  the  news  that  the  American  flag  floated 
over  California,  and  by  the  fear  that  the  men  among 
them  would  be  called  upon  to  enlist  to  support  a  do- 
minion to  escape  from  which  they  had  undertaken  a 
long  voyage,  with  the  intention  of  settling  iu  tlic  wil- 
derness. However,  they  m.'idc  no  public  declaration 
of  their  fcelin;^,  and  it  was  too  late  to  chancre  their 
destination. 

They  were  mostly  natives  of  New  York  and  Now 
England,  and  the  men  were  all  mechanics  and  farmers 
and  well  provided  with  the  skill  and  the  tools  neces- 
sary for  opening  farms,  building  houses,  and  doing  all 
the  work  of  starting:  and  maintaininix  a  settlement  in 
a  wild  country.  Their  leader  was  Samuel  Brannan, 
who  had  been  the  publisher  of  the  "Prophet,"  a 
Mormon  paper  in  Now  York,  and  he  brought  his  press. 
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type  and  compositors  witli  him.  As  head  of  the 
company,  ho  was  tlie  custodian  of  its  property.  The 
disturbed  condition  of  the  country,  the  demand  of  tlio 
officials  that  the  men  should  enter  the  military  ser- 
vice, and  the  expectations,  afterwards  justified  by  the  . 
res jlt,  that  the  chief  council  of  the  Mormon  church 
would  abandon  the  project  of  establishing  a  lar^c 
colony  in  Ccilifornia,  induced  those  of  the  men  avIio 
did  not  enlist  and  all  the  women  and  children  to  settle, 
temporarily  at  least,  in  Yerba  Buena,  which  then  be- 
came predominantly  a  Mormon  town,  for  a  brief  period. 
Tlie  men  wha  remained  in  town  were  no  idlers,  and 
the  place  soon  showed  signs  of  their  activity  in  new 
houses  and  shops.  Brannan  had  his  press  at  work  in 
September,  finding  occupation  for  some  months  iu 
striking  off  official  notices,  proclamations,  blank  deeds 
and  alcalde  grants.  About  the  end  of  October,  the 
first  news  sheet  appeared;  it  was  called  "  an  extra  iu 
advance  of  the  '  C«ilifomia  Star,' "  and  contained  a 
copy  of  General  Taylor's  official  report  of  the  battles 
in  Texas  on  the  eighth  and  ninth  of  May.  On  the  ninth 
of  January  the  "  California  Star"  commenced  its  career 
as  a  weekly  paper. 

The  Mormons  made  little  effort  to  gain  converts, 
said  little  about  the  popular  dogmas  of  their  sect,  did 
not  then  recognize  polygamy  ii>  their  creed,  and 
generally  maintained  harmonious  and  oven  cordial  re- 
lations in  business  and  society  with  their  neighbors. 
The  men  were  industrious,  intelligent,  and  public- 
spirited;  the  women  chaste,  and  the  children  well- 
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beltaved.  The  "  Brooklyn  "  immigrants  and  their  de- 
scendants now  make  up  a  sranll,  hut  rcspectabh)  portion 
of  the  Californian  jxjpulation,  and  have  generally 
abandoned  their  former  creed. 

Sea  4G.  CJiaiiyc  of  Name.  The  year  1847  was  an 
oventftd  ono  for  Yerha  Bucna.  In  Januai-y  a  decree 
wos  published  by  the  alcalde  (there  was  no  town 
council),  changing  the  name  to  San  Francisco,  "to 
prevent  confusion  and  mistakes  in  public  documents, 
and  that  the  town  may  have  the  advantage  of  the 
name  given  in  the  public  maps."  There  were  other 
motives  not  mentioned  by  Alcalde  Bartlett.  A  rival 
town  hod  been  laid  off  on  the  nortlicrn  Khore  of 
Carcjuinez  strait,  a  place  which  hod  many  advantages 
for  commerce,  by  Thomas  O.  Larkiti  and  Charles  D. 
Scmple,  who  in  wealth,  political  influence,  general  in- 
telligence, and  business  capacity  were  among  the  first 
Americana  on  tiie  coast.  They  had  purchased  the 
land  from  M.  G.  Vallejo,  and  named  the  town 
Fiancesca,  after  his  wife.  The  name  was  well  devised, 
suggestive  of  the  bay,  new,  and  not  too  long;  but  it 
was  unfortunate  in  one  respect,  it  did  not  prevent  the 
appropriation  of  "  San  Francisco  "  by  another  place. 
Bartlett  and  his  advisers  were  aware  that  while 
eveiybody  knew  about  San  Francisco  bay,  few  bad 
.  beanl  of  tho  village  of  Yerba  Buena,  or  would  re- 
member it.  The  name  had  a  foreign  look,  and  would 
not  be  naturalized  into  English  spelling  or  pronuncia- 
tion, until  after  much  effort  It  would  not  do  to  let 
tho  proepectivo  town  at  Carquinez  make  the  imprcs- 
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sion  in  the  Atlantic  states  by  the  mere  similarity  of 
its  name,  that  it  was  the  chief  town  on  San  Francisco 
bay.  Tlio  remedy  was  very  simple,  change  Ycrba 
Buena  to  San  Francisco.  There  were  no  popular 
prejudices  to  be  overcome,  no  voters,  or  councilmcn  to 
be  consulted.  The  power  of  the  alcalde  was  mo- 
narchical, and  his  decree  was  final.  It  was  issued  with- 
out the  previous  approval  of  the  editor  of  the  "  Star," 
and  he  refused  for  several  weeks  to  recognize  the  now 
name;  but  the  people  appreciated  the  policy  of  the 
change,  and  the  refractory  journalist  had  to  submit. 
One  reason  why  the  people  were  pleased  was,  that 
Larkin  and  Semple  were  worried.  They  protested, 
but  protest  was  useless.  The  thing  had  been  done, 
the  right  to  the  name  was  secured,  and  San  Francisco 
was  a  genuine  lively  little  town;  while  Francesca, 
existed  only  upon  paper,  and  in  the  anticipations  of 
its  friends.  The  names  were  so  much  alike  that  who- 
ever spoke  of  Francesca  would  be  supposed  to  refer  to 
San  Francisco;  and  its  projectors  took  Benicia,  a 
second  baptismal  name  of  Seiiora  Vallejo,  as  the  title 
of  their  place.  Not  long  after  this  Captain  Folsom, 
of  the  United  States  quartermaster's  department,  hav- 
ing considered  the  advantages  claimed  for  Benicia, 
selected  San  Francisco  as  the  point  where  the  military 
stores  of  the  United  States  should  be  kept,  and  thus 
contributed  materially  to  strengthen  its  position. 

•In  February,  meetings  were  held  to  send  assistance 
to  the  Donner  party,  who  were  starving  in  the  mount- 
ains.   The  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  was  col- 
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lected,  and  tho  relief  party  from  San  Francisco  arrived 
in  time  at  the  famine  camp  near  Donner  lake  to  ren- 
der effective  service,  though  thirty-six  out  of  eighty 
in  the  original  party  had  died.  This  was  the  first  of 
many  liberal  subscriptions  made  by  San  Francisco  to 
relieve  distant  suffering. 

Sea  47.  Stevenson^s  Regiment.  On  the  sixth  of 
March  the  ship  **  Thomas  H.  Perkins"  arrived  with 
the  first  detachment  of  Stevenson's  regiment  of  vol- 
unteers, who  liad  been  enlisted  in  the  interior  of  tho 
state  of  New  York,  under  special  instructions  to  ac- 
cept only  those  men  who  would  promise  to  make  their 
homes  in  California  after  the  war,  and  who,  by  their 
good  character  and  skill  in  the  industrial  arts,  would 
be  valuable  settlers  in  a  new  country.  When  the 
•*  Perkins "  left  New  York,  on  the  twentieth  of  Sep- 
tember, no  news  had  been  received  there  of  what  had 
been  done  on  this  coast  since  the  declaration  of  war; 
but  there  was  no  doubt  that  tho  navy  had  possession 
of  San  Francisco  at  least,  and  that  place  was  made 
the  destination  of  the  voyage.  Stevenson's  men  as  a 
class  became  permanent,  many  of  them  worthy,  and 
some  of  them  prominent,  citizens  of  California;  thus 
justifying  the  wisdom  of  the  cabinet  in  devising  its 
plan  of  enlistment  and  selecting  the  agents  who  ac- 
cepted the  men. 

The  arrival  of  the  "Brooklyn"  and  "Perkins" 
with  their  immigrants,  the  business  brought  to  tho 
town  by  them,  and  the  general  confidence  felt  in  its 
future,  excited  a  desire  among  the  residents  to  se- 
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euro  lots  for  homes,  business  and  speculation.  The 
few  who  had  studied  law  seriously  doubted  whether 
American  officials  could  give  valid  titles  to  land  with- 
out any  express  authority  from  congress ;  and  indeed 
legally  the  country  had  not  yet  become  part  of  the 
American  dominion  by  treaty,  without  which  Mexican 
authority  could  not  be  formally  terminated.  The  sale 
or  gift  of  town  lots  to  accommodate  settlers  certainly 
did  not  come  under  the  military  powers  arising  from 
the  war.  Nevertheless,  the  citizens  were  willing  and 
anxious  to  take  all  the  chances.  They  urgently  de- 
manded some  kind  of  a  paper  from  the  government 
officials  showing  that  they  had  done  all  they  could  do 
to  obtain  a  title,  trusting  that  congress  and  tho  courts 
would  not  deprive  them  afterwards  of  the  property  in 
their  possession  and  made  valuable  by  their  labor  and 
enterprise.  It  was  represented  to  General  Kearny, 
then  military  governor,  that  the  sale  of  lots  was  not 
only  advisable  to  help  in  building  up  the  town  and 
attracting  immigration,  but  also  to  provide  funds  with 
which  tho  expenses  of  the  town  government  should  bo 
paid.  In  accordance  with  the  general  solicitation^ 
General  Kearny,  on  the  tenth  of  March,  claiming  to 
act  by  authority  vested  in  him  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  who  had  no  such  authority  and  never 
undertook  to  confer  it  on  his  subordinate,  issued  a  de- 
cree granting  to  the  town  all  the  beach  and  water  lots 
between  Clark's  point  and  Bincon  point,  except  sucl^ 
as  should  be  reserved  for  government  uses  by  the  sen* 
ior  navy  officer  stationed  at  San  Franciste,  under  con^ 
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}n  that  these  lots  should  be  sold  at  auction  for  the 
3fit  of  the  town. 

EC  48.  O'FarrelVa  Survey.  Within  a  week  after 
date  of  this  decree,  Edwin  Bryant,  who  had  suc- 
led  Baitlett  as  alcalde  on  tlie  twenty-seventh  Feb- 
y,  issued  a  notice  that  the  water  lots  would  be 
'eyed  immediately,  and  would  be  sold  on  the 
»ty-seventh  of  June.     Jasper  O'Farrell,  an  Irish 

engineer,  was  selected  to  make  the  sur\-ey,  which 
ir  as  the  water  lots  were  concerned,  consisted  in 
king  them  off  upon  paper.  George  Hyde,  having 
eeded  to  the  position  of  alcalde,  postponed  the 

till  the  twentieth  of  July,  when  two  hundred 
it  lots,  forty-6ve  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
a  half  feet  in  size,  out  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
i  sold  at  prices  vaiying  from  fifty  dolliu^  to  six 
ired  dollars  each,  most  of  them  being  near  tho 
ler  figure.  The  lots  between  Clay  and  Sacra- 
to,  reserved  for  the  possible  uses  of  the  govem- 
t,  were  sold  six  years  and  n  half  later,  and  brought 
We  thousand  dollars  each  on  an  average— more 
1  one  hundred  times  as  much  as  in  1847. 
;at  the  water  lots  could  not  be  occupied,  and  this 
gave  little  satiBfaction  to  the  purchasers  or  im- 
iate  benefit  to  the  town.  The  people  needed 
I  gronnd  for  homes  and  shops,  and  so  O'Farrell 
instructed  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  the  town.  He 
BO,  and  made  the  first  careful  survey,  covering  an 
<^  about  eight  hundred  acres.  His  map  included 
ilisfaict  bounded  hj  the  lines  of  Post,  Leavenworth 
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and  Francisco  streets  and  the  water  front;  and  south^ 
of  Market  street,  it  showed  four  full  blocks  fronting, 
on  Fourth  and  eleven  full  blocks  fronting  on  Second 
street.     There  were  besides  a  few  fractional  blocks. 
O'Farrell  disliked  many  things  in  Vioget*s  little  sur- 
vey, but  some  he  could  not  change.     Kearny  and 
Dupont  streets  were  too  narrow,  but  these  could  not 
be  widened  without  an  expense  of  several  thousaod 
dollars,  which  nobody  wanted  to  incur.     It  was  con- 
sidered indispensable,  however,  that  the  acute  and 
obtuse  angles  of  Vioget's  lots  should  be  corrected  by 
making  the  streets  cross  each  other  at  right  angles, 
and  to  do  this,  a  change  of  two  and  a  half  degrees 
was  necessary  in  the  direction  of  some  of  the  streets. 
This  transferred  the  situation  of  all  the  lots,  and  was 
subsequently  called  "  CFarrell's  swing  *'  of  the  city. 
All  the  lot-holders  save  one  Bennett,  who  had  a  place 
between  Kearny  and  Dupont  on  Pacific,  accepted  the 
changa     He  refused  to  be  swung  oui  of  any  of  the 
lot  originally  granted  to  him;  and  his  title  to  a  strip 
covered  by  the  swing  having  passed  to  a  Mr.  Barth, 
was  sustained  by  a  judgment  of  the  twelfth  district 
court  in  1859.     For  years,  on  account  of  the  swing, 
buildings  were  to  be  seen  at  various  places  projecting 
a  little  beyond  the  general  line  of  the  street,  but 
nearly  all,  if  not  all,  have  now  conformed  to  O'Far- 
roll's  lines.     The  corner  of  Kearny  and  Washington 
streets  was  the  pivot  of  Ihe  swing,  and  the  main  mon- 
ument or  starting  point  was  established  thera     The 
new  map  gave  to  the  streets  the  names  which  they 
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have,  and  they  were  doubtless  adopted. with  the 
approval  of  the  alcalde.  They  provided  that  all  tho 
people  of  the  future  metropolis  of  the  coast  should  be 
reminded  every  day  of  Montgomery,  Stockton  and 
I>upont,  of  the  navy;  of  Kearny,  Mason,  Fremont  and 
Taylor,  of  the  army;  of  Sutter,  Howard,  Brannan,  Bry- 
ant, Folsom,  Harrison,  Hyde,  Leavenworth  and  Jones, 
of  the  early  residents  of  the  city.  Vallejo  and  Larkin, 
prominent  citizens  of  California*  were  also  immortal- 


The  first  delineation  of  Market  street  was  made  by 
OlParrell,  who  correctly  appreciated  the  importance 
of  making  the  main  streets  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
town  agree  in  general  direction  with  the  route  followed 
by  people  going  from  Yerba  Buena  cove  to  the  Mis- 
sion. The  extension  of  the  streets  running  with  the 
cardinal  points  to  Mission  creek  would  have  been  a 
source  of  much  inconvenience  for  many  years.  The 
lots  south  of  Market  street  were  made  four  times  as 
large  as  those  to  tho  northward,  smaller  lots  there  not 
l>eing  considered  desirable  property. 

Sec.  49.  Sale  of  Lots.  In  August,  of  the  seven 
hundred  fifty-vara  lots,  about  four  hundred  had  been 
sold  at  sixteen  dollars  each,  including  tho  expense  of 
deed  and  recording;  and  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty 
Lundred-vara  lots,  about  seventy  had  been  sold  at 
twenty-nine  dollars  each,  and  the  remainder  were  of- 
fered for  sale  at  tho  same  rate.  There  was  an  express 
condition  in  the  conveyance  of  every  upland  lot  that 
the  purchaser  must  erect  a  house  on  tho  land  and  en-> 
cloM  it  with  a  fence  within  a  year,  but  this  would 
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have  required  the  construction  of  nearly  eighty  milea 
of  fencing,  and  of  more  houses  than  there  were  adults 
in  the  town,  and  neither  men/ money  nor  lumber  for 
so  much  work  could  be  had.  The  purchasers  had  got 
the  deeds  and  possession,  and  were  willing  to  take 
their  chances  that  the  lots  would  not  be  confiscated 
for  non-fulfillment  of  the  conditions.  Not  one  was  so 
confiscated. 

Sec.  50.  Census  of  1847.  Under  instructions  from 
the  governor.  Lieutenant  Edward  Gilbert,  of  Steven- 
son's regiment,  took  a  census  in  August,  1847;  andrcr 
ported  a  total  population,  exclusive  of  officers  and 
soldiers,  at  San  Francisco,  which  then  did  not  include 
the  village  of  Dolores,  of  four  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
persons,  of  whom  more  than  half  were  natives  of  the 
United  States,  and  about  forty  each  of  Spanish  Cali- 
fomians,  Indians  and  Kanakas.  In  the  seventeen 
months  ending  on  the  first  of  August,  1847,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  houses— one  fourth  adobe  houses, 
and  the  remainder  shanties — ^liad  been  erected  in  a 
town  which  had  only  thirty  houses  before.  The  cen- 
sus-taker considered  it  within  the  scope  of  his  office 
to  argue  the  prospects  of  his  town  as  compared  with 
the  rival  places,  and  his  conclusion  was  that  the  latter 
would  be  left  behind  in  the  race.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  his  remarks  is  worthy  of  repetition  here, 
as  indicative  of  the  opinion  prevalent  in  the  town,  and 
as  predictions  which  have  been  abundantly  verified : 

In  conclusion  I  cannot  suppress  a  desire  to  say,  that  San 
Francisco  is  destined  to  become  the  great  conuneroial  empoxiom 
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I  of  tbe  North  Pacific  const.  With  tbe  ndTantngca  of  so  Gdo  ft 
b&rbor,  and  the  enterprise  of  no  Imrdy  anil  JDtolligoiit  a  toco  of 
pioneers,  il  can  scbrcelj  be  otherwiBO.  Notwi  the  tan  ding  these 
tx>iiclQsiona  nro  so  ohfious,  I  have  Lenrd  it  asscrtod  tliat  Mon- 
terej  U  deetiiicd  to  outstrip  it.  That  Monterey  can  never  aur- 
pasa  Son  Francisco,  I  think  tbo  following  view  will  cleorly 
eatdbllBh;  1.  Sao  Francisco  has  n  safornncl  more  commodious 
liorbor  than  Monterey;  2,  The  waters  of  the  bay  afford  an  easy 
method  of  commuQicatiou,  and  n  facilo  means  of  tranaportation 
between  tbo  town  and  tbo  hundred  lateral  valleys  which  sur- 
round tbehaj,  and  which  are  dcstinod  soon  to  boco mo  granaries 
mn<H  bivea  of  plenty;  3.  It  also  has  a  ready  moans  of  communica- 
tion by  water  veitb  large  and  rich  valleys  of  tbe  Baa  Joaquin, 
the  Sacramento  and  theAmorican  Fork,  as  all  of  these  rivers  are 
iributAries  to  the  bay.  So  far  as  my  information  gooa,  Monterey, 
ttlthongh  it  baa  a  fine  country  at  its  back,  has  none  of  the 
lacilitiea  for  reaching  and  trnnsporling  the  producia  of  that 
country  which  San  Francisco  possesses  in  regard  to  the  country 
tbttt  surrounds  it.  ^his,  it  seems  to  me,  allowing  all  other 
things  to  be  equal,  would  give  to  Son  Francisco  an  insuperablo 
advantage. 

Sec  51.  Leading  Town.  Although  Monterey  was 
still  the  political  capital  of  the  territory,  and  hod  twice 
or  thrice  as  many  people  as  San  Fraocisco,  the  latter 
was  tile  point  where  the  enterprise  and  surplus  money 
of  the  American  popuIatioD  collected.  Its  superiority 
SB  a  place  of  business  was  so  clear  that  the  "Califomian" 
■which  had  been  established  at  Monterey  in  the  previ- 
ous August  as  a  weekly  paper,  was  in  May  moved  to 
San  Francisco,  which  now  hod  two  papers,,  while  no 
other  town  in  the  territory  had  one,  although  half 
dooen  others  had  more  inhabitants. 

Ssa  52.  Shipping  in  18^7.  The  inland  commerce 
cf  San  Francisco  in  1847,  was  scanty.    A  twenty-ton 
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sloop  belonging  to  Sutter,  and  manned  by  half  a  dozen 
Indians,  ran  regularly  to  and  from  New  Helvetia, 
taking  about  three  weeks  usually  for  a  round  trip,  and 
having  frequently  little  freight;  but  there  were  times 
when  one  vessel  could  not  accommodate  the  demand, 
and  then  a  smaller  sloop,  that  usually  plied  to  other 
points  on  the  bay,  would  run  up  the  Sacramento  river. 
Another  sloop  was  employed  between  San  Francisco 
and  the  Mormon  settlement  on  the  Stanislaiis.  The 
ocean  shipping  was  more  important.  In  the  year  end- 
ing March  30,  1848,  there  were  eighty-six  arrivals  by 
sea;  including  four  naval  vessels,  sixteen  whalers,  and 
ei<rht  vessels  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  others 
wore  from  various  ports  of  California  and  Oregon. 
About  a  dozen  of  these  were  regularly  employed  in 
the  coasting  trada 

The  first  square-rigged  vessel  to  enter  San  Pablo 
bay,  was  the  brig  "  Francisco  "  of  one  hundred  tons, 
which  on  the  twenty-second  of  August,  1847,  took  a 
carofo  of  lumber  to  Benicia.  The  first  steamer  to 
paddle  the  water  of  San  Francisco  bay,  the  "  Sitka," 
a  steam  launch  brought  from  Sitka  on  the  deck  of  a 
Russian  vessel  to  be  used  in  coltectmg  liides  and  other 
freight  at  the  various  landings,  was  tried  in  October 
and  found  too  weak  to  face  the  combined  forces  of 
wind  and  tide.  She  succeeded  in  getting  to  Sacra- 
mento, but  an  ox  team,  which  left  after  she  did  on  her 
return,  arrived  at  Benicia  in  advance  of  her.  When 
she  reached  her  home  port,  her  engine  was  taken  out, 
and  she  was  converted  into  a  sloop. 


itioD  bjland  did  not  exceed  a  dozen  pei'sons,  and 
I  who  came  said  that  few  would  follow  till  the 
of  the  war. 

ls  Tesidents  having  bought  their  lots,  and  incurred 
I  in  the  expectation  of  a  steady  and  rapid  growth 
LB  town,  were  now  oppresBed  hy  feais  of  several 
I  of  dullness.  Afler  much  consultation  they 
id  that  they  must  make  an  effort  to  attract  im- 
uits,  war  or  no  war,  by  circulating  information 
t  California  In  Missouri,  and  adjacent  states,  and 
roviding  facilities  for  sending  letters  across  the 
nent  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  a  month  during 
priog,  summer  and  falL 

accordance  with  this  plan,  an  extra  number  of 
'  California  Star"  was  published  in  the  latter  part 
arch,  1848,  with  special  reference  to  circulation 
the  States,"  and  it  hod  an  article  six  columns 
hy  Dr.  V.  J.  Foui^eaud,  on  "  The  Prospects  of 
bmia,"  setting  forth  her  attractions  and  resources 
^hly  laudatory  and  in  some  respects  ex^igerated 
i,  but  with  much  correct  information,  and  many 
ious  rauarica.    This  first  publication,  designed 
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town  and  country  for  copies.  On  the  first  of  April, 
tho  day  on  which  tho  paper  was  dated,  a  courier  was 
dispatched  with  two  thousand  copies,  and  some  letters 
— the  latter  paid  fifty  cents  each — across  the  conti- 
nent, with  the  promise  that  he  should  reach  Indepen- 
dence, then  the  border  of  civilization  in  the  Mississippi 
basin,  within  sixty  days.  It  was  arranged  that  an- 
other paper,  with  other  information  for  immigrants 
should  be  printed  on  the  fii*st  of  June,  and  should  be 
sent  to  Missouri  in  the  same  way,  but  it  never  ap- 
peared. Before  the  time  for  its  publication  arrived, 
gold  mining,  which  had  been  mentioned  incidentally 
in  the  extra  edition  of  April  1,  as  a  rumor  that  com- 
mandod  no  credit  and  had  no  importance,  had  taken 
such  dimensions  that  nobody 'thought  about  any  cfifort 
to  attract  emigrants.  The  diggings  had  provided  an 
advertisement  that  overshadowed  everything  else. 

Seo.  54.  Peace.  The  war  had  ended  practically 
on  the  fourteenth  September,  1847,  when  the  Amer- 
ican army  under  General  Scott  occupied  the  Mexican 
capital.  From  that  time  both  parties  were  anxious 
to  make  peace;  but  the  Mexican  chieftains  for  a  long 
time  could  not  come  to  an  agreement  among  them- 
selves. At  last,  on  the  second  of  February,  1848,  a 
treaty  was  made,  and  though  there  were  some  defects 
in  the  authority  of  the  negotiations  on  each  side,  yet 
the  terms  agreed  upon  were  considered  satisfactory, 
and  both  nations  ratified  them  rather  than  expose  them- 
selves to  the  danger  of  delay.  The  ratifications  were 
exchanged  on  the  thirtieth  of  May  at  Queretaro,  where 
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the  document  bod  been  Bigned.  The  news  of  the 
treaty  reached  San  Francisco  on  the  eighth  of  Au- 
gust, and  on  the  eleventh  tho  people  celebrated  the 
establishment  of  peace  and  the  rcco^itloa  of  the 
American  title  to  California.  This  recoj^iiition  was  of 
much  inQuence  in  pacifying  tbo  native  Califomians. 
There  waa  no  fear  that  Mexico  could  in  any  event 
retake  the  country  about  San  Francisco  bay,  but  there 
might  have  been  serious  trouble  on  tbo  southern  coast, 
where  murders,  on  account  of  antipathies  of  race  wore 
Dot  rare  as  late  as  1858.  Besides  the  other  reasons 
for  rejoicing;,  there  was  tho  fulfillment  of  the  promise, 
made  by  Commodore  Sloat  in  bis  proclamation  issued 
when  he  hoisted  tbo  American  fla^,  that  it  would 
bring  prosperity  to  tho  country.  Only  twenty-five 
mootlis  had  elapsed,  and  already  wonders  had  been 
accomplished. 

lu  tbe  eleven  years  following' secularization,  tlic  white 
population  bod  increased  from  five  thousand  to  thir- 
teen thousand,  according  to  estimates,  for  no  general 
census  bad  been  taken  in  the  meantime,  but  the  Indi- 
ans had  decreased  or  disappeared  rapidly.  The  towns 
of  San  Diego,  Santa  Barbara,  Monterey,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Sonoma  had  risen  on  tho  sites  of  the  old 
Missions.  A  wagon  road  had  been  opened  from  Mis- 
souri, and  rude  trails  from  New  Mexico  and  Oregon, 
and  settlers  had  come  in  by  sea  as  well  as  land. 
Americans,  looking  upon  California  as  theirs  by  man- 
ifest desUny,  were  the  most  numerous  and  influential 
Tiioy  married  into  leading  families  of  Los  Angeles, 
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Santa  Barbara,  Monterey  and  Sonoma^  obtained  con- 
trol of  the  valleys  north  of  Carquinez  strait,  intro- 
duced saw-mills,  grist-mills,  light  wagons,  improved 
agricultural  and  mechanical  tools,  habits  of  readin^r 
and  industry,  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the 
country  and  a  confidence  that  it  would  not  bo  neg- 
lected much  longer.  The  American  authority  had 
been  established  two  years  before  the  gold  excitement 
attracted  general  attention,  and  in  that  brief  period, 
though  it  was  a  time  of  hostility  and  confusion,  Cali- 
fornia had  made  considerable  progress,  indicating  that 
she  would  have  prospered,  even  without  the  help  of 
any  minea 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

TH£  GOLDEN  EBA. 

Section  55.    Geld.    James  W.  Marshal,  an  Amer- 
ican employed  by  Sutter  in  building  a  saw-mill  to  be 
driven  by  water,  at  Coloma,  forty-five  miles  north- 
eastward from  Sacramento,  on  the  nineteenth  of  Jan- 
uaiy,  1848,  found  gold  in  the  race  or  ditch,  and  hav- 
ing heard  of  the  gold  mines  in   the   Los  Angeles 
r^on,  and  being  a  man  of  excitable  character  and 
active  imagination,  supposed  he  had  made  a  great  dis- 
covery.    He  immediately  began  to  talk  of  it  to  the 
people  round  him,  but  they,  like  himself,  did  not 
know  how  to  test  gold  or  to  separate  it  from  clay  and 
gravel,  and  they  ridiculed  him  for  attaching  so  much 
importance  to  his  brass,  as  they  called  it     Neverthe- 
less, whenever  the  water  was  stopped  so  that  the  ditch 
was  empty,  they  looked  for  pieces  of  metal  which  had 
been  exposed  by  the  current,  so  that  in  a  month,  with- 
out neglecting  their  work  at  the  mill,  they  had  got 
several   ounces   together,  most   of   it   in  very  small 
pieces,  the  largest  as  heavy  as  a  ten-dollar  coin.     As 
boiling  in  lye  and  touching  with  vinegar  did  not  make 
the  stuflf  turn  green,  the  workmen  began  to  think 
Marshal  might  be  right;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  Feb- 
ruary one  of  their  number,  a  Mr.  Bennett,  partly  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  Marshals 
gold,  went  to  San  Francisco.     Soon  after  landing  he 
was  introduced  to  Isaac  Humphrey,  who  had  been  a 
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gold  miner  in  Georgia.  On  examining  the  specimens, 
of  which  Bennett  hod  half  ^an  ounce,  he  immediately 
declared  that  it  was  gold,  that  the  pieces  were  lai^er 
than  those  found  in  Georgia,  and  that  the  mines  must 
be  rich. 

He  tried  to  induce  some  of  his  friends  to  go  with 
him,  but  they  had  no  money  to  spend  in  such  ''  foolish- 
ness," as  they  called  it,  and  he  and  Bennett  hod  to  go 
alone.  On  the  seventh  of  March  ho  arrived  at  the 
mill;  and  the  next  day,  with  a  pan,  prospected  enough 
to  satisfy  himself  that  the  diggings  would  pay  wdl. 
He  then  made  a  rocker,  went  into  the  business  of 
washing  gold,  and  was  successful  from  the  first  The 
other  men  observed  how  he  worked  and  imitated  his 
example.  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  March  the  "  Star " 
stated  that  gold  dust  had  become  an  article  of  traffic 
at  New  Helvetia,  and  a  few  days  later  a  party  includ* 
ing  K  C.  Kemble,  editor  of  that  journal^  left  Saa 
Francisco  to  visit  the  diggings.  At  New  Helvetia, 
they  were  joined  by  Captain  Sutter,  who  was  vexed 
because  his  men,  hired  to  run  his  mill»  were  n^Iect- 
ing  their  work  of  getting  out  lumber;  the  mill  labor- 
ers, perhaps  ashamed  of  the  violation  of  their  contract^ 
pretended  while  the  visitors  were  there  to  be  engaged 
.in  lumbering,  and  Humphrey  was  probably  away  in 
some  distant  ravine.  Whatever  was  the  couse^  Kem- 
ble could  find  neither  gold  nor  mines>.and  immediately 
after  his  return  he  declared  themmes  ^*a  shanu*^  He 
had  scarcely  printed  his  opinion  before  half  a  pound  of 
the  dust  was  offered  to  the  merchants  in  town,  and 
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after  inquiring  of  a  jeweler  and  a  man  who  hadeeongold 
dust  ftt  IjOs  Angeles,  they  took  it  at  eight  dollars  an 
ounce,  charging  a  high  price  for  their  provisions. 
Everybody  went  to  look  at  the  stuiT  in  the  store,  and 
before  the  end  of  April,  so  many  had  gone  to  Coloma, 
that  the  population  was  perceptibly  reduced.  Every 
schooner  from  Now  Helvetia  brought  more  dust,  some 
of  which  sold  for  four  dollars  per  ounce  in  coin.  Moro 
orders  for  provisions,  and  moro  favorable  news  caused 
more  jxiople  to  go  to  the  mines.  On  the  twenty-ninth 
of  May,  the  '•'  Califoniian  "  announced  its  own  suspcn- 
Mion,  because  of  the  general  abandonment  of  the  town, 
and  added  that  the  whole  country  was  resounding  with 
"the  Bordid  cry  of  gold,  gol'l,  ooldI"  Two  weeks  later 
the  "Star"  also  suspended,  compositors,  editors  and 
devils,  all  going  to  the  diggings.  The  San  Francis- 
cans were  already  greedy  for  news;  and  if  there  had 
not  been  a  complete  stoppage  of  ordinary  business,  the 
newspapers  would  liavo  continued  to  appear.  Three 
fourths  of  the  men  had  left,  and  town  lots  were  offered 
at  one  half,  or  one  third  of  the  price  at  which  they  had 
been  held  a  month  before,  the  owners  being  willing  to 
sacrifice  all  their  property  to  reach  the  mines  with  a 
good  supply  of  tools  and  provisions. 

Sko.  56.  TnuU  Stimulated.  But  this  condition  of 
aflaira  did  not  last  long;  many  of  those  who  went  to 
the  placers  saw  that  there  was  gold  enough  to  attract 
-a  huge  migration,  which  must  pay  a  great  tribute  to 
San  FntDcisca  Those  miners  at  the  diggings,  though 
oompanttively  few,  already  demanded  many  articles 
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which  must  be  obtained  from  Oregon,  the  Atlantic 
states  and  Hawaiian  Islands.  Gold  was  abundant,  and 
there  was  no  disposition  to  spare  it.  If  certain  com- 
forts and  luxuries  of  life  could  not  be  bought  for  the 
ordinary  price,  they  must  still  be  procured,  for  the 
miners  would  pay  ten  prices  rather  than  do  without 
them.  It  was  under  considerations  of  this  kind  that 
some  of  those  who  had  left  the  little  town  at  tho  bay, 
soon  returned  and  prepared  themselves  to  profit  by 
its  business  and  growth. 

In  June  and  July  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  of  gold  dust  were  received  at  San  Francisco; 
in  the  next  two  months,  six  hundred  thousand  dollars; 
and  the  sums  continued  to  increase.  The  exports  of 
1847  had  been  worth  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
dollars;  and  after  September,  1848,  the  monthly  re- 
ceipts from  the  mines  were  at  least  twice  as  mucli. 
It  was  estimated  that  six  thousand  persons,  includ- 
ing tamo  Indians  in  the  service  of  white  masters, 
were  at  work  in  the  mines  before  the  close  of  the 
year.  In  September,  a  Honolulu  paper  announced 
the  arrival  of  a  vessel  there  from  San  Francisco,  with 
"  a  cargo  of  gold  dust  and  lumber."  The  gold  export 
of  1848,  as  shown  by  the  custom-house  statistics, 
amounted  to  two  million  dollars,  and  the  duties  on 
imports  to  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

In  May,  the  people  in  the  mines  were  nearly  all 
from  the  valleys  that  send  their  waters  to  the  ocean 
through  tho  Golden  Gate;  in  June,  many  adventurers 
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from  Jlontcrey  and  Santa  Cruz  had  arrived;  in  July, 
from  Los  Angeles;  and  in  September  and  Octobor, 
from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Oregon.  The  farms 
and  gardens  having  been  neglected,  California  could 
nut  supply  the  demand  of  the  miiiei's  for  provisions; 
and  vessels,  mostly  schooners,  were  sent  off  to  bny 
flour,  salted  meat,  dried  fruit,  sugar,  coScc,  rice,  fresh 
vegetables,  distilled  liquors,  bedding,  tent  cloth  and 
ready-made  clothes,  at  any  price.  The  miners  hod  not 
only  ceased  to  produce  anything  save  gold,  but  their 
capacity  for  consumption  had  suddenly  trebled.  Men 
■who  bad  before  lived  upon  five  dollars  a  month  now 
spent  three  hundred.  Many  who  had  been  idlers, 
■when  tlioy  could  make  little  by  labor,  were  now 
among  the  most  industrious;  others,  who  had  Ix)- 
fore  never  wasted  a  day,  became  loungers,  because 
they  could  live  with  compirativo  comfort  by  gam- 
bling, or  with  an  occasional  day  of  work.  The  gen- 
eral results  were  a  vast  increase  of  wealth,  an  unex- 
ampled industrial  production,  a  constant  oxcitenicnt 
^  that  bos  contributed  to  form  the  intellectual  character 
of  tbo  Califomians,  and  a  vast  commercial  activity 
which  enriched  San  Francisco,  tho  port  through  which 
meet  of  the  suppUes  for  the  mines  came,  and  through 
which  nearly  all  the  immigrants  by  sea  arrived.  Much 
of  the  coin  at  San  Francisco  had  been  carried  off  to 
the  mines,  and  gold  dust  bod  become  current  in  its 
place  at  twelve  dollars  un  ouaco,  though  in  New  York 
it  was  worth  about  eighteen  dollars.  On  tho  thirty- 
fint  of  July  GoTomor  Mason  issued  on  order  that  the 
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duties  at  tho  custom-house  might  be  paid  in  dust,  and 
on  the  ninth  of  September  a  public  meeting  of  busi- 
ness men  agreed  that  gold  dust  should  bo  accepted  at 
sixteen  dollars  per  ounce. 

Sec.  57.     Tlie  Excitement  in  tJie  East.     From  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  the  news  of  the  gold  discovery  was 
carried  to  all  tho  ports  of  tho  Pacific;  and  in  October 
tho  adventurers  from  Oregon,  Mexico,  Chile,  Peru, 
and  the  various  Pacific  islands  began  to  come  in 
throngs.    Lieutenant  E.  F.  Beale,  of  tho  navy,  who  left 
Monterey  on  the  first  of  July  with  official  despatches, 
crossed  Mexico,  and  must  have  reached  Washington 
in  August;  but  the  earliest  serious  mention  of  the 
gold  discovery  in  tho  press  of  the  Atlantic  slope  seems 
to  have  been  that  made  in  the  Baltimore  *'  Sun"  of 
September  20.    From  that  time  forward  nearly  every 
week  brought  its  additions  to  the  reports  from  the 
diggings,  though  for  months  they  were  regarded  with 
general  incredulity  and  ridicula     They  came  through 
many  different  channels,  all  agreeing  in  the  main  fact 
that  there  wasan  immense  demand  for  provisions,  tools, 
and  various  other  articles  of  merchandise,  as  well  as 
for  labor.     Letters  were  received  in  every  State  from 
men  in  the  mines  advising  their  relatives  and  friends 
to  sell  out  at  much  sacrifice  and  start  without  delay. 
At  Portland,  Mazatlan,  San  Bias,  Guaymas,  Panama, 
Callao,  Valparaiso,  and  Honolulu,  there  was  an  ex- 
citement the  like  of  which  had  never  been  seen,  and 
soon  there  was  a  similar  excitement  throughout  the 
United  States.     The  main  topic  of  conversation  was 
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California.  It  filled  tho  papers;  it  was  the  subject  of 
the  most  popular  songs;  it  suggested  the  plot  and 
dialogue  of  some  of  the  most  successful  theatrical 
pieces;  it  destroyed  the  popular  interest  in  the  re- 
li^ous  revivals  which  were  then  worked  up  every 
winter  in  several  Atlantic  cities;  it  added  immensely 
to  the  business  and  profits  of  fortune-tellers;  it  was  a 
common  text  for  sermons  deprecating  the  evil  influ- 
ence of  a  thirst  for  gold  by  clergymen  who  saw  many 
of  their  congregation  preparing  to  depart;  it  was  the 
absorbing  topic  of  conversation  in  every  family;  and 
it  was  a  remarkable  experience  for  those  who  stayed 
as  home  as  well  for  those  who  went.  The  country 
was  in  a  condition  of  high  prosperity,  that  prepared 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  people  to  take  a  part 
in  the  excitement.  Money  was  abundant;  tho  Mex- 
ican war,  besides  being  a  grand  military  success,  had 
attracted  a  large  number  of  immigrants;  and  had 
stimulated  business  and  enterprise.  Thousands  of 
young  men,  after  sharing  tho  triumphant  campaigns 
of  Scott  and  Taylor,  had  not  settled  down  yet  to  dull 
lalx>r9  and  were  looking  round  for  some  new  field  of 
inspiriting  activity.  To  them  the  news  from  Cali- 
fornia was  a  special  delight;  and  as  every  week  brought 
additional  confirmation  of  the  wonderful  reports,  their 
enthusiasm  rose  and  extended  to  tho  whole  popula- 
tion, so  that  from  Maine  to  Texas  there  was  one  uni- 
versal frenzy.  It  occupied  the  thoughts  of  all;  it 
disturbed  business;  it  prevented  marriages;  it  broke 
up  families;  it  was  the  hope  of  those  who  could  go, 
and  the  despair  of  those  who  could  not. 
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Tho  noise  of  preparation  filled  the  country.  Most 
of  those  token  with  the  gold  fever  in  the  Mississippi 
basin  prepared  to  start  on  the  journey  by  land  so  sooa 
as  the  spring  should  open;  those  along  the  AtlonUc 
coast  went  by  Cape  Horn.  The  most  active  and  en- 
ergetic young  men  of  every  state  were  among  the 
adventurers.  The  New  York  "Tribune/*  near  the 
close  of  January,  said : 

A  rosident  of  New  York,  coming  back  after  a  tlureo  xnontli'i 
absence,  would  wonder  at  the  word  *  California/  seen  eTeiy- 
where  in  glaring  letters,  and  at  the  columns  of  Teasels  adrer- 
tised  in  the  papers  about  to  sail  for  San  Francisco.  He  would 
be  puzzled  at  seeing  a  new  class  of  men  in  the  streets,  in  a  pe> 
culiar  costume— broad  felt  hats  of  a  reddish  brown  bue,  loose, 
rough  coats  reaching  to  the  knee,  and  high  boots.  Califomians 
throng  the  streets;  seyerol  of  the  hotels  are  almost  fillod  with 
them ;  and  though  large  numbers  leaTc  ereiy  daj,  there  is  no 
apparent  diminution  of  their  numbers.  Even  those  who  Lave 
watched  the  gradual  progress  of  the  excitement  are  astonished 
at  its  extent  and  intensity.  The  ordinary  course  of  business 
seems  for  the  time  to  be  changed;  bakers  keep  their  ovens  hot 
day  and  night,  turning  out  immense  quantities  of  ship  bread, 
without  supplying  the  demand;  the  prorision  stores  of  all  kinds 
are  besieged  by  orders;  manufacturers  of  rubber  goods,  rifles, 
pistols,  bowie  knives,  etc.,  can  scarcely  supply  the  demand. 

In  his  ''  Seeking  the  Golden  Fleece/'  Dn  Stilhnon 
says: 

At  the  close  of  the  month  of  January,  ninety  vessels  had  sailed 
from  the  various  ports,  carrying  nearly  eight  thousand  men,  and 
seventy  more  ships  were  up  for  passage.  Never  since  the  era* 
sades  was  such  a  movement  known;  not  a  family  but  had  one  or 
more  representatives  gone  or  preparing  to  go.  Evexy  man  was 
a  walking  arsenal,  prepared  for  every  emergency  but  that  of  not 
coming  back  loaded  with  gold.   Companies  for  mining  and  trad« 
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.    Uinutan  of  tho  gcMpol  raised  their  Toices  B^net  tho  i 

m  of  riehea,  tad,  like  Caaaandn,  propbened  uauUcrable  jn] 

ipon  thA  aoantrj,  uid  started  in  the  first  ship  ns  mission- 
to  8«n  Fnuidsco.  Phjraioiaas,  iiujiatieat  at  tlie  slow  oo- 
'  alteranta,  aold  tbeir  hoTsee,  and  leaving  tli«ir  uncollected 
ita  witli  thor  funiliea,  procored  a  good  suppljr  of  musket 
uid  Dnpont's  beet  riflfl  powder,  and  aboTod  off  for  tbe 
teold,  to  tbe  tons  of  "  Ob,  Snsanno." 

a  atmg  hare  roferrod  to  "  Tho  California  Emi- 
,**  gave  the  Colifbmia  fever  to  thousands,  who 
•at  its  Btimulus  would  have  remained  in  their 
» towna.  Written  by  Jonathan  Nichols,  who  Icfl 
1,  Massachusetts,  in  tho  ship  "  Eliza."  on  tho 
7-first  of  December,  1848,  for  tho  land  of  gold, 
18  sung  OTOiywhere  and  by  everybody,  and  at 
rts,  and  in  the  theatres,  even  when  poorly 
red,  was  received  with  more  fervor  by  the  multi- 
than  was  shown  to  the  woU  executed  airs  from 
lOBt  brilliant  operas.  This  song  boars  to  Call* 
k  A  relation  similar  to  that  borne  to  tbe  United 
B  by  the  music  of  Yankee  Doodle. 
1  58.  1S40.  The  year  of  1849  was  marked  by 
avnX  of,  at  least,  three  times  as  many  immi- 
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young,  intolligcnt,  active  men,  skilled  in  the  industrial 
arts,  the  productive  power  was  increased,  at  least,  fire 
fold ;  by  the  increase  of  San  Francisco  from  a  popula- 
tion of  about  two  thousand  to  six  or  eight  times  as 
many;  by  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  mail  steamers 
to  New  York,  running  each  way  every  month,  and 
by  a  line  of  river  steamers  between  San  Francisco  and 
Sacramento,  running  each  way  every  day;  by  the 
popular  movement  or  mob  to  punish  the  ruffians 
known  as  ''  the  hounds;"  by  the  adoption  of  a  state 
constitution;  by  the  rapid  spread  of  gold  wasliiug 
between  Mariposa  and  Trinity  river  over  extensive 
districts  where  no  placers  had  been  discovered  or 
worked  in  the  previous  year ;  by  the  collection  in  San 
Fr«ancisco  harbor  of  four  hundred  ships  which  hod  been 
deserted  by  their  sailors;  by  the  sale  of  a  largo  mun- 
ber  of  city  lots ;  by  the  construction  of  a  good  wharf; 
and  by  a  serious  conflagration. 

Sec.  59.  First  Great  Fire.  The  first  of  the  great  * 
fires  of  San  Francisco  came  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
December,  and  burned  down  all  of  the  buildings  on 
Kearny  street,  between  Washington  and  Clay,  and  at 
that  time  those  were  the  most  valuable  in  the  city, 
including  the  Parker  House,  a  two-story  frame,  which 
served  as  a  hotel  and  gambling-house.  The  entire  loss 
was  ono  million  dollars. 

The  high  expense  of  landing  merchandise  in  light- 
ers, when  laborers  charged  from  eight  to  sixteen  dol- 
lars a  day,  at  a  place  where  the  greater  part  of  the 
water-front  was  a  wide  mud  flat,  except  at  high  tide. 


I  line  ot  iD&i  street,  kdovd  tor  years  as  XX>Dg 
t,  extended  out  eight  hundred  feet,  reaching 
'  to  the  tine  of  Front  street,  and  the  water  at 
i  'was  so  deep  that  the  largest  ships  could  lie 
at  low  Ude.  It  became  the  landing-place  for 
of  the  steamers,  and  for  much  merchandise. 
ess  houses  crowded  both  sides  of  the  street  above 
barf,  and  for  several  years  it  was  one  of  the 
seniors  of  retail  traffic 

L  GO.  Tdegraph  Hill.  The  urgent  demand  for  / 
irliest  possible  information  about  the  entrance  of 
s  into  the  harbor,  a  result  of  the  rapid  increase 
imeroe,  and  the  large  profits  of  the  merchants, 
Septffluber  to  the  erection  of  a  house  on  Tele- 
Hill,  for  the  purpose  of  making  signals  visible 
vhout  the  city.  A  couple  of  arms,  which  could 
Bed  or  lowered  at  pleasure  on  a  high  pole,  indi- 
te their  position  whether  any  water-craft  was 
g  in  at  the  Golden  Gate,  and,  if  so,  what  its 
;ter;  if  a  steamer,  whether  a  side-wheeler  or 
steamer;  if  a  sailing  vessel,  whether  ship,  brig 
ooner.    All  the  business  men  and  many  of  the 
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brief  intervals  what  vessels  had  arrived.  When  the 
telegraph  signalled  a  side-wheeler  aboat  the  time 
when  the  Panama  steamer  was  due,  the  city  fluttered 
with  excitement,  and  thousands  of  men  rushed  to  see 
friends,  to  hear  the  news,  and  to  look  after  letters. 
The  moment  after  the  steamer  reached  the  dock,  the 
streets  were  full  of  boys  crying  the  New  York  fK^rs,  , 
the  sale  of  which  was  a  source  of  large  revenue  to  the 
newsmen.  At  a  theater  one  evening,  a  stupid  actor 
rushed  upon  the  stage  with  his  arms  stretched  out 
awkwardly,  asking,  "What  means  this,  my  lord;" 
the  actor  who  was  to  respond  hesitated,  in  ignorance 
of  his  part,  but  a  newsboy  in  the  third  tier  shouted 
out: ''  Side- wheel  steamer.''  The  answer  was  so  ap- 
propriate, that  the  house  instantaneously  recognized 
and  applauded  it  loud  and  long. 

SEa  Gl.  Edwatxl  Everett.  Among  the  notable 
pioneer  vessels  for  California  was  the  "Edward 
Everett,"  which  sailed  from  Boston  on  the  thirteenth 
of  January,  1S49,  and  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  the 
seventh  of  July  with  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  pas- 
sengere,  or  rather  owners,  for  they  bought  the  ship, 
each  paying  for  a  share  and  contributing  to  the  fund 
with  which  her  supplies  were  furnished.  The  dis- 
tinguished gentleman,  after  whom  she  was  named,  was 
then  president  of  Harvard  college,  and  having  heard 
that  many  of  the  company  were  young  men  of  good 
education  and  character,  he  sent  a  box  with  three 
hundred  volumes  of  standard  books  for  their  entertain- 
ment and  instruction  during  the  long  voyage  before 
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3WI1  that  a  merchant  steamor  had  entered  the 
ID  Gate,  and  as  the  first  hoat  of  the  PaciSc  Mail 
koy,  from  which  great  benefits  were  expected, 
rerdue,  the  people  ran  out  in  joyful  excitement, 
going  to  the  top  of  Telegraph  £Cill,  and  others 
ark's  Point,  the  landing  place.  The  sun  was 
:,  the  sky  clerr,  the  atmosphere  quiet,  the  tem- 
ire  warm,  the  bay  still,  and  the  hills  green,  the 
J  of  the  day  contributing  to  the  general  happi- 
At  last  San  Fraocisoo  was  bound  to  the  Atlaa- 
ost  by  steam.  As  the  vessel,  black  with  its 
snng  passengers,  came  round  Clark's  Point,  a 
)  of  American  war-ships  at  anchor  in  the  coto 
mad  the  now-comers  with  a  display  of  flags,  the 
ig  of  national  airs  by  the  bands,  salutes  from  the 
the  manning  of  the  yards,  and  cheer  after  cheer 
the  crews — cheers  that  were  repeated  upon  the 
and  answered  from  the  steamer  until  the  echoes 
back  from  the  hilla  The  occasion  was  one  never 
forgotten  by  those  present 
BOon  as  the  steamer  could  come  to  anchor,  for 
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passengers,  greedy  to  know  whether  the  stories  of  tbe 
gold  discoveries  were  true,  were  told  that  the  mines 
were  rich  beyond  example,  yielding  several  millions 
every  month,  a  report  that  could  well  bo  Ixslioved;  for 
instead  of  seeing,  as  they  expected,  a  harbor  nearly 
cmi)ty  and  a  dull  village,  they  saw  a  bay  crowded 
>vith  ships,  and  a  town  that  looked  like  the  camp  of  an 
array.  In  return  for  the  news  from  the  mines,  the 
town  people  were  told  that  two  other  steamers  belong- 
ing to  the  Pacific  Mail  company  had  started  to  come 
round  Cape  Horn,  and  that  the  monthly  service  with 
Now  York  by  way  of  Panama  had  now  commenced 
regularly.  This  provided  facilities  for  travel  and  the 
transmission  of  news,  with  the  help  of  which  *tho 
mines  would  soon  fill  up  with  people.  The  San  Fran- 
ciscans feared  nothing  else  so  much  as  the  difficulties 
of  access  to  the  Atlantic  slope,  and  the  lack  of  mail 
transportation.  The  arrival  of  this  steamer  was  a 
great  epoch  in  the  early  history  of  the  city,  and  the 
general  appreciation  of  its  importance  was  shown  by 
the  gatherings  of  the  people  to  congratulate  one  an- 
other and  talk  over  the  news,  by  the  firing  of  pistols, 
'and  by  an  illumination  in  the  evening. 

Congress  had  passed  an  act  on  the  third  of  March, 
1847 — ^before  Mexico  had  ceded  her  claim  to  Califor- 
nia, and  even  before  General  Scott  had  taken  Vera 
Cruz — providing  that  a  semi-monthly  mail  should  be 
carried  from  New  York  to  Panama,  and  authorizing  a 
contract  for  a  monthly  mail  each  way  between  Pan- 
ama and  Oregon.     It  was  not  until  after  the  war  had 
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been  closed  that  the  contract  thus  offered  could  find 
a  responsible  bidder,  but  the  Pacific  Mail  steamship 
company,  having  been  organized  on  the  twelfth  of 
A.pril,  1848,  finally  took  it,  with  the  promise  of  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  annual  subsidy,  and  the  ob- 
ligation of  maintaining  three  steamers  on  the  route 
between  Panama  and  Astoria,  by  way  of  San  Fran- 
cisco.    The  three  steamers,  the  "California,"  "Ore- 
gon **  and  "  Panama,"  each  measuring  about  one  thou- 
sand tons,  were  all  built  without  delay  and  started 
promptly,  though  the  last  had  an  accident  soon  after 
getting  to  sea,  so  that  she  was  compelled  to  return 
and  refit     All  rendered  long  and  good  service  on  the 
I^acific  coast     The  "  California  "  brought  no  passen- 
gcnrs  round  the  Horn,  but  when  she  touched  at  Panama 
jshe  found  there  the  passengers  of  the  steamer  "  Fal- 
con,** which  hod  left  New  York  on  the  first  of  Decem- 
l>er.    Most  of  them  had  engaged  passage  before  much 
was  said  about  the  gold  discoveries,  and  they  attached 
little  importance  to  the  story  until  they  arrived  at 
X'anama,  where  they  found  some  of  the  dust  and  Siiw 
the  excitement  that  had  reached  all  the  western  coast 
of  the  continent     Among  the  passengers  were  Gen- 
eral Persifer  Smith,  who  was  to  have  cliief  command 
of  the  American  forces  on  the  Pacific  coast;  Major 
Canby,  Eugene  Sullivan,  Alexander  Austin,  E.  T. 
Satturs,  Alfred  Hobinson,  ^lalachi  Fallon,  Pacificus 
Ord,  R  M.  Price,  Wm.  Van  Voorhces,  H.  F.  Will- 
iams, Dr.  A.  B.  Stout,  Rev.  O.  C.  Wheeler,  Rev.  S. 
H.  Willey,  and  others  since  prominent  in  the  history 
or  businef>8  of  the  state. 
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Tho  "California"  was  immediately  deserted  by  her 
crow,  so  she  had  to  lie  in  tho  harbor  for  several  weeks 
before  entering  upon  her  regular  mail  service.  Tho 
"  Oregon  "  arrived  on  the  thirty-first  of  March,  with 
John  W.  Geary,  first  postmaster  at  San  Francisco. 
He  brought  the  first  mail  sent  by  the  post-office  de- 
partment to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  he  had  authority  to 
establish  the  post-offices  and  to  make  contracts  for 
carrying  the  mails. 

Sec.  G3.  Immigration  hy  Sea.  The  average  dura- 
tion of  the  voyages  made  under  sail  from  the  Ameri- 
can Atlantic  ports  was  about  five  months,  many  of  the 
ships  sent  out  being  old  tubs  which  had  been  built 
with  more  regard  for  solidity  than  speed,  and  not  a 
few  of  them  so  old  that  they  would  never  have  made 
another  voyage  but  for  the  extraordinary  demand  of 
the  gold  excitement.  In  April  two  vessels  arrived 
from  the  Atlantic,  having  started  in  November ;  in 
May  only  one  came ;  in  June,  eleven ;  in  July,  forty ; 
in  August,  forty-three ;  in  September,  sixty-six  ;  in 
October,  twenty-eight ;  in  November,  twenty-three  ; 
and  in  December,  nineteen,  a  total  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty-three  in  nine  months.  In  addition  to  these, 
three  hundred  and  sixteen  vessels  arrived  in  that  peri- 
od from  other  ports,  making  a  total  of  five  hundred 
•and  forty-nine  arrivals,  and  an  average  of  two  vessels 
a  day.  The  passengers  of  the  year  arriving  by  sea 
numbered  thirty-five  thousand,  including  twenty-three 
thousand  Americans.  Besides  these  passengers,  throe 
thousand  sailors  deserted  their  ships,  and  in  the  be- 
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ginning  of  August  two  huodrcd  equarc-rigged  vosseli 
were  lying  in  tho  bay  unnblu  to  get  sailors.  The 
number  of  immigrants  who  arrived  overland  in  the 
course  of  the  year  was  estimated  to  bo  forty-two  thou- 
t>and,  including  thirty-throe  tliousand  Americans.  Tho 
large  proportion  of  AmcricaTis  secured  thoir  predom- 
inance in  the  mines  where  previously  the  aliens,  mostly 
Spanish- Americans,  had  a  majority.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  it  was  estimated  tiiat  tho  ix>pulation  of  Culi- 
fornia  numbered  one  hundred  thousand  souls. 
^Sec.  C4.  Call  for  Convention.  As  population  and 
business  increased,  the  want  of  a  better  goverumcnt 
Avaa  felt  in  many  ways.  It  was  already  clear  in  tho 
fall  of  1848,  that  California  would  soon  have  enough 
inhabitants  for  a  statu,  l>ut  it  was  understood  that  there 
would  be  difBculty  in  securing  its  admission.  The 
members  of  congress  from  tho  south  were  dissatisfied 
upon  finding  that  California  would  demand  admission 
as  a  free  state,  thus  destroying  what  they  called  "  the 
balance  of  power," — the  thirty  states  then  composing 
the  union  being  equally  divided  between  free  and  slave. 
It  vas  with  the  anticipation  that  the  next  year  would 
surely  bring  a  large  immigration,  and  that  congress 
might  be  unable  to  provide  for  a  government,  that  on 
the  twenty-ninth  of  December  a  public  meeting  in  San 
Francisco  requested  tho  election  in  January  of  dele- 
gates to  a  conBtitutional  convention  whJcli  should  meet 
ia  March ;  but  many  of  the  districts  hold  no  election, 
and  the  time  for  holding  the  convention  was  post- 
poned.    When  in  tho  spring  of  1849,  there  was  no 
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longer  any  doubt  throughout  the  union  that  California 
must  soon  bo  a  state,  and  that  the  ill  feelinor  between 
slavery  extensionists  and  their  opponents  would  i^rob- 
ably  be  embittered  by  delay,  the  cabinet  sent  word  to 
General  Riley,  military  governor,  that  California 
should  not  wait  for  preliminary  action  by  congress, 
but  should  adopt  a  constitution  and  thus  savo  the  ad- 
ministration from  much  bother.  In  accordance  with 
the  suggestion  of  his  superiors,  sent  to  him  unofficially. 
Governor  Riley,  on  the  third  of  June,  issued  a  proc- 
lamation calling  a  constitutional  convention,  to  consist 
of  thirty-seven  members,  five  of  them  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, to  meet  at  Monterey  on  the  first  of  September. 
This  document  made  no  mention  of  the  previous  pop- 
ular movement  for  a  convention,  and  did  not  recognize 
those  gentlemen  who  had  been  chosen  delegates. 
There  were  some  angry  protests,  but  they  amounted  to 
nothing. 

Sec.  G5.  Aj/uiitamiento.  The  governor  had  also 
given  much  ofiense  by  his  action  in  reference  to  the 
city  affairs.  The  people  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
administration  of  Alcalde  Leavenworth,  who  did  not 
efficiently  preserve  order  or  administer  criminal  jus- 
tice. They  felt  the  want  of  a  deliberative  body,  and  af- 
ter a  preliminary  meeting,  on  the  twenty-seventh  De- 
cember, they  held  an  election  for  a  town  council,  but 
the  old  council  or  ayuntamiento  appointed  by  the  alcalde 
declaring  the  election  void,  on  the  ground  that  the 
votes  of  aliens  had  been  received,  refused  to  surrender 
the  books;  and  ordered  an  election  for  the  fifteenth  of 
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r  January,  Tho  number  of  voters  at  thia  Bccond  elec- 
tion having  been  so  small  that  the  council  thus  chosen 
did  not  command  gciicral  confidence,  a  public  meeting 
jiassed  resolutions  recjuestiug  both  councils  to  resign, 
and  ordering  an  election  on  thetwenty-firat  February 

I  of  a  legislative  assembly  which  should  toko  chief  man- 
agemcnt  of  the  government  of  the  city.  This  election 
Tvas  held  and  the  two  councils  disbanded;  but  Lcaven- 
ivorth,  thoalcalde,  would  not  surrender  his  office,  which 
controlled  the  sale  of  town-lots,  then  the  chief  source  of 
revenue,  thus  depriving  tho  Assembly  of  much  of  the 
importance  which  they  expected  to  enjoy.  They  took 
measures  with  little  delay  to  eject  him  by  legal  pro- 
cess from  bis  position,  but  before  thoy  could  accom- 
plish that  purpose,  Governor  Riley  issued  another 
proclamation  declaring  the  legislative  assembly  an 
illegal  body,  forbidding  tho  payment  of  any  money  to 
them  or  their  subordinates  on  municipal  account, 
recognizing  Leavenworth  as  still  in  authority,  and  or- 
dering an  election  to  bo  held  on  the  first  August — 
the  day  for  choosing  delegates  to  the  constitutional 
coDTention — for  a  prefect,  first  alcalde,  second  alcalde, 
and  an  ayuntandento.  The  legislative  assembly  de- 
nounced the  governor,  and  desired  the  people  to  ex- 
press their  wishes  through  the  ballot-box  on  the  ninth 
July.  Only  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  votes  were 
then  given  in  favor  of  tho  legislative  assembly,  and 
though  but  seven  were  cast  on  the  other  side,  the 
decinon  was  regarded  as  favorable  to  the  Governor's 
oottTBe*  and  further  opposition  was  abandoned. 
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SEa  C6.  City  Government.  On  the  first  of 
Au^rust,  fifteen  hundred  and  sixteen  votes  were 
polled;  Edward  Gilbert,  Myron  Norton,  W.  M 
Gwin,  J.  Hobeon,  W.  M.  Stewart,  P.  J.  Lippitt, 
A.  J.  Ellis,  R  M.  Price,  W.  D.  M.  Howanl 
and  Francisco  Sanchez,  were  elected  delegates  to 
the  constitutional  convention,  the  last  five  as  alter- 
nates, and  the  last  two  did  not  serva  J.  W.  Geary 
was  unanimously  elected  first  alcalde,  an  official 
similar  in  authority  to  that  of  mayor.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  new  ayuntamiento^  Mr.  Greary  sub- 
mitted a  message  reviewing  the  general  condition  of 
municipal  afiairs,  informing  them  that  there  wa3  no 
office  room  for  the  transaction  of  government  busi- 
ness, no  police,  no  provision  for  the  care  of  the  indi- 
gent sick,  and  no  fund  for  the  burial  of  the  pauper 
dead  He  advised  them  that,  in  the  absence  of  any 
state  legislative  authority,  they  were  supreme  in  the 
district;  and  if  they  confined  themselves  within  the 
legitimate  sphere  of  their  duty,  their  acts  would  be 
approved  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  leg- 
islature when  it  should  be  organized.  He  recom- 
mended the  licensing  of  gambling — a  piece  of  advice 
which  was  soon  adopted  and  adhered  to  for  nearly 
five  years.  The  new  administration  went  to  work 
vigorously^  especially  in  the  matter  of  levying  license 
taxes  on  business,  and  soon  supplied  all  those  things, 
about  the  lack  of  which  Mr.  Geary  had  complained. 
The  first  public  building  purchased  for  the  purposes 
of  the  city  government  was  the  hulk  of  the  brig  I 
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iog  its  work,  adjourned  oa  the  thirteenth  of 
ober.  Nearly  all  the  BoctiooB  were  quoted,  word 
word,  from  the  constitutions  of  other  states. 
TO  were  few  questiooa  that  excited  much   inter- 

The  convention  was  almost  unanimous  in  accept- 
the  ideas' that  filaverj  should  be  forbidden;  that 
people  hod  the  right  to  settle  the  slavery  ques- 
;  .thai  the  people  had  the  right  to  form  a  consti- 
OD  without  the  intermediation  of  congress,  or  of  a 
iterial  goTernmciit;  and  that  the  coast,  from  Ore- 

to  Mexico,  should  be  oue  state.  These  proposi- 
B  were  all  the  subjects  of  much  debate  afterwards 
ingress;  but  in  the  convention  little  was  said 
inst  them.  The  question  which  excited  more  feel-  ■- 
than  any  other  was  the  mode  of  raising  the  rove- 
.  The  people  along  the  southern  coast  were  afraid 
t  all  the  taxes  would  be  put  on  the  land  and  cattle, 

none  on  property  in  the  mining  districts;  and 
f  succeeded  in  carrying  the  clause  that  "all  prop- 
r  shall  be  taxed  according  to  its  value,"  intending 
ieprive  the  legislature  of  the  power  of  exempting 
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the  eastern  boundary,  many  of  the  members  desiring 
to  include  Salt  Lake. 

The  new  constitution  was  submitted  to  the  people 
on  the  thirteenth  of  November,  and  accepted  by  a 
large  majority,  with  only  five  negative  against  two 
thousand  and  fifty-one  afiirmative  votes  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. These  negatives  were  doubtless  cast  by  advo- 
cates of  slavery,  against  which  the  general  sentiment 
was  emphatic,  and  had  been  expressed  at  several 
public  meetings  held  in  the  city  in  the  previous 
summer.  The  first  legislature  was  to  consist  of  six- 
teen senators,  including  two  from  San  Francisco,  and 
thirty-seven  assemblymen,  including  five  from  the 
city.  The  capital  was  transferred  from  Monterey  to 
San  Josd.  As  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  there 
was  no  prospect  of  having  any  proper  government  till 
the  state  authorities  should  assume  power,  the  people, 
when  voting  on  the  constitution,  also  elected  a  full 
ticket  of  state  officials  and  two  congressmen,  though  the 
population  was  not  large  enough  for  more  than  one. 
Peter  H.  Burnett  was  chosen  governor,  and  Edward 
Gilbert  and  George  W.  Wright,  congressmen.  The 
constitution  provided  that  in  case  of  its  adoption  the 
administration  chosen  at  the  same  time  should  enter 
upon  its  duties  without  waiting  for  the  action  of  con- 
gress. This  course  superseded  Governor  Riley,  who, 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  his  instructions,  or 
confidential  advices  from  "Washington,  on  the  twentieth 
of  December  issued  an  order  relinquishing  the  admin- 
istration of  civil  afiairs  in  California  to  the   state 
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El  of  JacksoD  street  was  near  Montgomeiy  street 
17  of  the  people  lived  in  tents,  and  most  of  the 
under  in  shanties  or  mere  shells  of  houses.  The 
]  and  shanties  were  in  some  places  built  along  the 
I  of  trails  or  roads  over  the  hills,  without  regard 
10  lines  of  the  streeta  The  hill  from  Vallcjo  to 
Tomia  street,  above  Stockton,  had  much  chapar- 
There  was  no  grading,  planking,  or  paving  in 
of  the  streets;  nor  was  there  any  wharf  eztend- 
>ut  to  deep  water.  There  were  two  small  wharves, 
sibout  seventy  feet  long  between  Sacramento  and 
Tomia,  its  outer  end  being  west  of  Sansome  street 
having  five  feel  of  water  at  low  tjde;  the  other, 
aps  thirtj  feet  long,  on  Commercial  street,  with 
more  than  two  feet  of  water  at  low  tide  at  its 
r  end.  This  smaller  wharf  was  used  mainly  for 
bootsL  The  chief  landing-place,  besides  the 
rveSj  was  at  Clark's  Point,  near  the  intersection  of 
Ldway  and  Battery  streets,  where  the  deep  water 
I  close  up  to  the  rocky  shore.  The  beach  along 
rent  of  tiie  town  was  a  sticky  mud ;  south  of  Fine 
t  it  was  sandv. 
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house  (an  adobe  building  of  one  Btoiy  on  the  south- 
western corner  of  Brenham  Place  and  Washington 
street),  the  city  hotel  (an  adobe  of  one  story  and  a 
half  on  thcf  souu^estem  corjier  of  Clay  and  Kearny), 
Mr.  Mowry's  dwelling  (one  story  adobe  on  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  Broadway  and  Powell),  the  adobe  res- 
idence of  Seiiora  Briones(on  the  north-eastern  comer  of 
Powell  and  Filbert),  a  brick  dwelling  on  the  north- 
western comer  of  Washington  and  Powell,  (originally 
of  two  stories,  but  now  of  four,  two  others  having  been 
added  beneath,  beciKi^e  the  streets,  in  front  of  it  have 
been  cutdown  about  sixtdenfeet)^  andmeParker  House 
(which  was  built  at  a  cost  of  thirty  tpfousand  dollars, 
and  rented  at  fifteen  thousand  dollars  per  month  for  a 
gambling-house),  a  two-story  frame  building  on  the  site 
of  the  old  city  hall,  fronting  on  Portsmouth  Square. 
The  south-eastern  comer  of  Keamy  and  Washington 
streets  was  occupied  by  a  large  tent  called  the  El 
Dorado,  and  that,  too,  was  used  for^  gambling.  The 
Parker  House  was  burned  in  December,  1849,  and 
having  been  rebuilt,  was  converted  into  the  Jenny 
Lind  theajtre,  Thomas  iMaguire  being  the  manager. 
It  was  burned  again  in  May,  1850,  and  in  June,  1851; 
and  after.  t|ie!^ast  fire  the  theater  was  rebuilt  of  brick 
with  a  stoiie  JTront,  which  still  sta^ois  a  part  of  the 
old  city  ha^. 

The  popjilJl^on  wjto  not  counted  in  1849,  but  it  in- 
creased  rapidly,  ^he  nii^ber  o?  inhabitants  was  esti- 
mated to  be  two  thousand  in  Febraary,  three  thousand 
in  March,  and  five  thousand  in  July.    In  November,  at 
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to  TOte.  iuter  moKing  oil  allowances  tor  locic  ot 
•est  tstaoag  new  comers,  and  the  unwillingness  to 
act  profitable  occupations  for  the  soke  of  going  to 
x>Ub,  the  entire  population  probably  did  not  ex- 
eight  th(Hi8aQd. 

KX  G9.  Sounds.  Before  the  installation  of  Geoiy 
:st  alcalde,  there  was  no  systematic  administration 
istice,  and  criminals  not  content  with  exemption 
public  prosecution,  organized  themselves  into  on 
;iatioD  called  "the  hounds,"  held  parades  and  made 
:k8  in  open  day  upon  Spanish-Americans,  who 
I  assuled  under  the  pretext  that  they  were  for- 
srs  and  were  taking  away  tho  gold  of  the  Amcri- 
without  any  right.  One  excuse  for  this  hostility 
an  unauthorized  proclamation  published  by  Gen- 
Persifer  Smith,  at  Panama,  in  January,  where  he 
been  told  that  tiie  aliens,  especially  the  Spanish- 
tricans,  were  becoming  so  numerous  in  California 
nmther  gold  nor  room  would  be  left  for  Ameri- 
Notwithstanding  the  animosity  of  "the  hounds" 
kida  foreigners,  many  of  them  were  new-comers 
.  Australia,  and  English  sailors  who  had  nover 
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cans  thomselves.  At  night  they  were  ready  to  rob 
without  regard  to  nationality,  and  at  last  they  became 
so  outrageous  and  the  inefficiency  of  Alcaldo  Lieaven- 
worth  so  manifest,  that  on  the  sixteenth  of  July  a  pub- 
lic meeting  of  citizens  demanded  the  arrest  and  pun* 
ishment  of  the  leaders.  A  popular  court  was  organ- 
ized, attorneys  for  the  accused  were  appointed,  and 
after  a  fair  trial  two  of  the  hound  leaders  were  sen- 
tenced to  ten  years  imprisonment  and  others  to  shorter 
terms;  some  were  required  to  give  bonds  for  keeping 
the  peace,  and  all  were  frightened  so  that  their  or- 
ganization was  abandoned  and  most  of  them  fled,  some 
of  them  going  off  by  sea.  Those  sentenced  to  impris- 
onment were  soon  released,  as  the  judgment  was  not 
authorized  by  law  or  signed  by  any  official,  but  they 
understood  that  San  Francisco  was  not  a  safe  place  for 
them  and  they  avoided  it 

Sec.  70.  Auctions.  There  was  a  wonderful  dispro- 
portion between  the  vast  amount  of  merchandise  daily 
arriving  and  the  scanty  room  in  the  store-houses  of  the 
town;  for  this  reason,  and  partly  also  because  the  mer- 
chants of  San  Francisco  were  unknown  by  reputation 
or  even  by  name  to  many  of  those  who  shipped  goods 
to  California,  it  became  a  common  custom  to  sell  car- 
goes by  auction,  the  master,  supercargo,  or  consignee 
selecting  the  auctioneer  soon  after  his  arrival  A  man 
occupying  a  shanty  with  a  sign  *'  auction "  over  the 
front  door,  would  sell  property  worth  millions  in  a 
year.  As  capital,  credit  and  fire-proof  store-room  in- 
creased, the  auction  sales  lost  much  of  their  relative 
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le  the  gold  duat,  notwithstanding  the  large  cxpor- 
m,  -was  accamalating  hy  millions,  the  people  were 
indi^rent  on  the  Bubject  of  town  lota.  Nearly 
he  lota  surreycd  by  O'Farrell  had  been  sold  before 
summer  of  1849;  and  on  the  third  of  October  the 
ntamicnto  ordered  city  surveyor  Eddy  to  extend 
survey  north  of  Post  street  to  Larkin  street,  and 
^h  of  Post  to  Leavenworth  and  Eighth  streets, 
p  lots  thus  added  to  the  city  map,  were  soon  offered 
sale  at  auction,'  and  some  remaining  unsold,  the 
Jde  was  authorized  to  sell  them  at  private  sale, 
price  for  the  bundred-vara  lot  being  five  hundred 
ars,  and  for  the  fifly-vara  lot  two  hundred  dollars. 
!Se  lots  are  now  worth  on  the  average  several  hun- 
d  times  as  much  as  thoy  were  in  1849,  and  some 
tliem  a  tliousand  times  as  much.  But  the  purchase 
not  Ux^  very  promiBing  then.  Several  of  the 
rers  boasted  of  their  prudence  in  examining  the 
1  in  advance,  so  that  they  could  get  lots  which  had 
aglx  acmb  oak  for  firewood  to  return  the  greater 
t  of  the  price,  and  thus  they  could  not  lose  much. 
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was  2B  Innhirtint  aAlIsinn  to  ifaesaall  stcflon  fleet  of 
the  XonK  Paciic     Sie  was  the  fint  steamboat  to 
rsn  regularlr  becweea  Ssa  Fninsoa  aad  Sacramento, 
begincizig  her  trips  three  veeks  after  she  entered  the 
Golden  Gate.    Preriooslj' most  of  the  poasengeis  and 
all  the  frKght  went  hj  sailii^  vessels^  which  rarely 
made  the  distance  in  less  than  four  dajs^  and  some- 
times  required  two  weda»  eq)eGiaIlj  in  seasons  of  high 
water  or  contrary  winds^     OccasionaUy  passengers 
woald  go  to  Benicia  in  a  sailing  Tesad,  and  from  there 
take  a  row-boat,  or  walk  or  ride  across  the  coontry. 
There  were  no  stages^  and  teamsters  ooald  find  the 
most  profitable  emploTment  in  hanling  froin   Sacra- 
mento to  the  minesL    The  "  McKim"  was  a  slow  boat, 
bat  she  coald  make  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  in  fourteen  hours^  going  up  one  day  and 
coming  down  the  next.     This  was  a  matter  of  vast 
convenience  and  economy,  even  when  she   charged 
thirty  dollars  fare  for  the  trip.    She  had  been  running 
only  a  few  weeks  when  the  ''  Senator,"  a  faster  boat 
and  much  better  fitted  for  the  business,  arrived  and 
began  to  run  to  Sacramento,  taking  alternate  days,  so 
that  there  was  a  boat  each  way  every  day.     The  two 
boats  were  able  to  carry  all  the  passengers  and  most 
of  the  freight  The  "Gold-hunter^  arrived  early  in  1850, 
and  being  a  superior  boat  replaced  the  "  McKiuL" 

Szc  73.  Plank  Road.  The  demand  for  some 
communication  with  the  Mission,  better  than  the  road 
over  loose  sand  winding  about  to  avoid  some  hills  and 
crossing  others  which  could  not  be  avoided,  led  to  the 
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as  half  a  dollar  for  a  horse  aod  cart,  and  a  dollar 
It  fonr-horae  team.  MissioD  street  was  preferred 
the  Toate  to  Market,  because  the  latter  was  occu' 
i  from  Second  to  Fiflh  street  by  a  high  ridge,  aod 
Linj  was  pi:eferred  to  Montgomery  because  the 
ST  would  have  required  a  longer  and  more  costly 
•e.  The  chief  expense  of  the  enterprise  was  the 
ling,  including  deep  cuts  through  Beveral  sand 
(  croBung  Eeamy  street.  One  of  these  was  near 
t  street,  and  in  that  cut,  as  a  place  which  team- 
B  could  not  avoid,  the  toll-gate  was  established. 
I  of  the  features  of  the  road  was  a  bridge  about 
mdred  yards  long  built  across  a  swamp  that  ex* 
led  from  near  the  comer  of  Mission  and  Seventh 
ets  in  an  eastward  direction  to  Mission  cove.  The 
I  company  made  a  contract  for  the  construction  of 
bridge  upon  a  pile  foundation,  but  that  plan  had 
e  abuidoned,  because  to  the  astonishment  and  dis- 
'  d  the  contractor,  the  first  pile,  forty  feet  long, 
be  first  blow  of  the  pile-driver  sank  out  of  sight; 
csUng  that  there  was  no  bottom  within  forty  feet 
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and  in  two  blows  drove  the  second  one  down  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  hammer.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
second  pile  had  driven  the  first  one  under  it,  and  if  so, 
there  was  no  foundation  within  eighty  feet  The 
project  of  piling  was  abandoned,  and  cribs  of  logs 
were  laid  upon  the  turf  so  as  to  get  a  wider  basis  than 
that  offered  by  piles.  The  bridge  thus  made  always 
shook  when  crossed  by  heavy  teams,  and  gradually 
settled  till  it  was  iu  the  middle  about  five  feet  below 
the  original  level. 

The  cost  of  the  road  was  ninety-six  thousand  dol- 
lars, about  thirty  thousand  dollars  per  mile,  a  sum 
that  would  now  be  sufficient  to  supply  a  good  rail- 
road. The  stock  of  the  company  was  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  dividends  amounted 
to  nearly  eight  per  cent,  a  month  on  the  investment. 
As  the  city  grew  and  the  number  of  people  at  the 
Mission  increased,  they  began  to  talk  about  opening 
a  free  road  on  a  parallel  street;  and  to  ward  off  that 
danger,  the  plank  road  company  obtained  another 
franchise  for  a  road  on  Folsom  street,  which  could  bo 
graded  at  a  much  less  expense  than  Howard  or  Mar- 
ket. The  Folsom  street  road  ran  for  nearly  half  a 
mile  across  swamps,  between  Third  and  Eighth  streets, 
and  the  builders  had  serious  difficulty  in  filling  up 
with  sand  until  a  permanent  road-bed  was  made.  In 
1854  ^  high  tide  overflowed  the  road  between  Fourth 
and  Fifth  streets,  and  floated  off  the  planking.  The 
tolls  on  the  two  roads  paid  about  three  per  cent,  a 
month  net  on  the  capital  invested  from  1853  to  1858, 
when  they  became  free. 
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Sml  74.  Winter  of  1849.  The  winter  of  1849-50 
was  very  wet  The  streets  were  soon  worked  into  a 
deep  mud  by  the  traffic,  and  in  many  places  it  became 
little  better  than  a  swamp.  Not  unfrequently  men 
wero  in  danger  of  sinking  out  of  sight  in  the  mire, 
and  it  was  a  common  occurrence  to  see  them  in  up  to 
their  waista  Two  horses  sank  so  deep  in  the  mud  in 
Montgomery  street,  between  Clay  and  Sacramento, 
that  they  were  left  there  to  die;  and  die  they  did  of 
starvation,  while  hundreds  of  merciful  men  would 
have  been  glad  to  relieve  them,  but  could  not.  Be- 
tween Washington  and  Jackson  streets,  three  men 
got  into  the  mud  of  Montgomery  street  at '  night, 
^  -probably  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  were  suffo- 
cated. Dirt  and  brush  were  thrown  into  the  'street  at 
some  of  the  crossings,  but  no  gravel  or  lumber  could 
be  hauled  to  the  places  most  in  need  of  improvement, 
nor  was  there  any  arrangement  to  pay  for  such  work 
out  of  any  city  fund.  Labor  and  materials  of  all 
kinds  could  not  be  obtained  for  less  than  five  or  in 
some  cases  even  twenty  times  as  much  as  in  New 
ITork,  and  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  lay  a  board 
here  and  there,  or  throw  a  box,  barrel  or  a  keg  into 
the  mud.  The  people  waded  through  the  winter  as 
well  as  they  could. 

The  abundant  rain  was,  however,  not  an  unmixed 
eviL  The  merchants  soon  observed  that  gold  dust 
was  far  more  abundant  than  before.  The  monthly 
yield  of  the  mines  was  three  times  greater  after  No- 
vember than  it  had  been  in  the  summer.    Thirty  thou- 
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sand  men  at  least  of  the  new  arrivals  did  not  get  veil 
at  work  until  the  wet  weather  commenced.     The  rise 
of  the  rivers  drove  the  old  miners  from  the  river  bars 
where  they  had  been  employed,  and  they  were  aston- 
ished to  find  that  the  ravines  offered  far  more  exten- 
sive, and  to  the  majority,  more  remunerative  diggings. 
The  vast  increase  in  the  production  was  soon  felt  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  trade  of  San  Francisco,  which  made 
rapid  advances  so  soon  as  the  streets  b^;an  to  dry  in 
the  spring  of  1850.     The  monthly  gold  yield  of  1848 
averaged  perhaps  three  hundred  thousand  dollars;  that 
of  1849,  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars;  and 
that  of  1850,  throe  millions  of  dollars.     At  any  rate 
the  supply  of  dust  increased  with  great  rapidity,  and 
s^so  the  demand  for  supplies. 

SEa  75.  1850.  The  admission  of  California  legal- 
ized the  state  administration  chosen  in  the  previous 
year,  the  statutes  adopted  at  the  first  session  of  the 
legislature — ^including  a  city  charter  for  San  Francisco 
— and  the  election  of  a  full  set  of  city  officials  in  May 
with  John  W.  Greary  as  first  mayor.  The  exportation 
of  gold,  as  reported  at  the  custom-house,  amounted  to 
twenty-seven  millions  six  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  the  number  of  immigrants  by  sea  was  thirty-six 
thousand,  and  by  land  probably  twenty  thousand  more. 
A  federal  census  taken  in  Juno  showed  a  total  popula- 
tion of  ninety-two  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  in  the  state,  but  did  not  include  San  Francisco, 
Santa  Clara  and  Contra  Costa,  the  returns  from  which 
were  lost.     These  counties  two  years  later  had  forty- 
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^^e  thousand  seven  hundred  and  four  inhabitants,  and 
doubtless  had  thirty  thousand  in  1850,  so  that  tho  en-  I 
«^re  popuUition  of  the  state  was  then  not  less  than  one    \  *'' 
*^Uiidrei  and  twenty-two  thousand.    The  taking  of  the    t 
^iisus  was  an  unprofitable  business  in  those  days,  and 
^as  douo  in  a  manner  that  deserved  little  confidence. 
The  building  on  Brenham  Place,  previously  occu- 
pied for  the  city  offices,  being  no  longer  adequate  for 
the  increased  business,  the  Graham  House,  a  four- 
story  wooden  building  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
Seamy  and  Pacific  streets,  built  for  a  hotel,  was  bought 
for  a  city  hall  at  the  price  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars.     The  new  government  soon  got  into 
full  operation,  though  the  officials  as  a  class  were  reck- 
less and  extravagant.     The  council  voted  themselves 
salaries  of  six  thousand  dollars  each,  but  as-  their  work 
occupied  only  two  evenings  of  the  week,  a  storm  of 
popular  indignation  arose,  and  the  ordinance  was  de- 
feated by  the  mayor's  veto.     Not  satisfied  with  this 
discreditable  check,  when  the  admission  of  the  state 
was  celebrated  they  voted  themselves  large  gold  med- 
als, commemorative  of  the  occasion,  but  as  their  liber- 
ality to  themselves  was  severely  condemned  by  public 
opinion,  the  municipal  medals  were  never  exhibited 
with  pride. 

Sec  76.  Second  Great  Fire.  The  second  great 
fire  occurred  on  the  fourth  of  May  and  burned  three 
blocks,  of  which  two  were  between  Clay,  Jackson, 
Xeamy  and  Montgomery,  and  one  bounded  by  Wash- 
ington, Seamy,  Jackson  and  Dupont.     The  first  fire 
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in  the  previous  December  had  injured  the  gamblers 
and  speculators  chiefly;  the  second  fell  severely  on  the 
merchants,  who  lost  about  three  million  dollars.  The 
third  conflagration,  six  weeks  later,  on  the  fourteenth 
of  June,  swept  away  everything  between  Clay,  Cali- 
fornia, Kearny  and  the  water  front,  which  was  then 
near  Sansoma  The  amount  of  the  loss  was  about  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  fire.  The  ground  burned 
over  was  in  a  few  months  covered  with  better  build- 
ings than  before;  and  the  growth  and  business  of  the 
city  appeared  to  be  rather  stimulated  than  checked  by 
the  disaster.  A  fire-limit  ordinance  followed,  pro- 
hibiting the  erection  of  buildings  covered  with  cotton 
cloth,  but  placing  no  restriction  upon  the  use  of  wood. 
The  purpose  was  rather  to  improve  the  appearance 
than  to  increase  the  security  of  the  city.  Numerous 
houses  arrived  in  pieces  on  shipboard  from  eastern 
cities  and  were  put  up,  some  of  them  south  of  Market 
street  in  Happy  Valley,  which  became  the  chief  resi- 
dence district  of  the  city.  The  first  directory  was 
published  in  September,  and  had  two  thousand  five 
hundred  names. 

Sec.  77.  Legislative  Work.  The  l^slaturo  met 
in  January,  and  elected  W.  M.  Gwin  and  J.  C.  Fre- 
mont federal  senators.  These  two,  like  Gilbert  and 
Wright  were  residents  of  San  Francisco,  which  thus 
received  four  of  the  highest  political  honors  which  could 
then  be  conferred  by  California.  No  American  stat- 
utory law  having  ever  been  adopted,  and  the  law  of 
Mexico  having  been  superseded,  the  legislature  was 
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called  upon  to  transact  an  immense  amount  of  busi* 
ncsB,  which  was  wonderfully  well  done,  the  circum- 
Btaaces  of  the  case  being  considered.  Among  the  bills 
passed  was  one  to  incorporate  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco; the  charter  limits  on  the  west  being  a  line  near 
the  present  Buchanan  street,  and  on  the  south  a  line 
near  Santa  Clara  street,  both  lines  being  considerably 
Iwyond  any  street  surveys  made  up  to  that  time.  The 
limit  on  the  north  and  east  was  the  water  front,  and 
the  Bouth'Wcstem  comer  was  near  the  Mission  church. 
The  area  thus  included  was  about  two  thousand  seven 
liundred  acres.  The  charter  declared  that  the  city 
should  bo  the  successor  of  the  pueblo  of  Yerba  Buena. 
-,  The  city  government  was  to  be  intrusted  to  a  common 
council  in  two  chambers,  the  aldeimen  and  assistant 
aldermen,  each  board  containing  eight  members.  The 
chief  executive  officer  was  the  mayor.  At  an  election 
held  on  the  first  of  May,  under  the  charter,  Geary^ 
was  chosen  mayor,  and  alt  the  other  city  offices  werd 
filled.  Thus  the  city  government  was  at  last  put  into 
f»mplete  operation  under  American  law.  Besides  the 
city  of  San  Francisco,  the  legislature  organized  the 
county  of  the  same  name,  including  the  entire  penin- 
sula for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  from  the  Golden 
Gate,  the  southern  boundary  being  San  Francisquito 
creek.  The  county  of  San  Hateo,  afterwards  organ- 
ized, took  about  fifteen  sixteenths  of  the  area  of  the 
original  county  of  San  Francisco.  The  county  had 
itB  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  officers,  so  that 
there  were  two  local  administrations  in  the  city. 
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Sec  78.  Admission.  The  Califomian  senators  and 
congressmen  reached  Washington  in  February,  1850, 
and,  on  the  thirteenth  of  that  month,  President  Taylor 
transmitted  the  constitution  to  the  United  States  sen- 
ate,  with  a  message  recommending  the  admission  of 
'the  state.  The  ultra  southerners  did  everything  to 
delay  or  defeat  the  bill,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Doug- 
las, as  chairman  of  the  conmiittee  on  territories.  Nu- 
merous amendments  were  proposed,  and  secession  was 
openly  threatened  if  the  bill  should  be  adopted.  At 
last  it  passed  the  senate  on  the  tenth  of  August,  by  a 
vote  of  thirty-four  ayes  against  eighteen  noes.  The 
latter  were  all  southerners,  and  among  them  were 
Jefferson  Davis,  Wm.  R  King,  J.  T.  Mason,  Pierre 
Sould,  and  R  M.  T.  Hunter;  Four  days  later  ten 
southerners,  including  Davis,  presented  a  protest, 
which  the  senate  refused  to  receiva  The  following  is 
an  extract  from  it : 

We  bare  dissented  from  tliis  bill  because  it  gires  the  sanction 
of  law,  and  thus  imparts  validity  to  the  ujiaathorized  action  of  a 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  California,  bj  which  an  odious  dis- 
crimination is  made  against  the  property  of  the  fifteen  slaTe- 
holding  states  of  the  union,  who  are  thus  deprired  of  that  por- 
tion of  equality  which  the  constitution  so  manifestly  designs, 
and  which  constitutes  the  only  sure  and  stable  foundation  on 
which  this  union  can  repose.  *  *  *  Against  this  conclusion 
[the  dedication  of  all  California  to  freedom]  we  must  now  and 
forever  protest,  as  it  is  destructiTe  of  the  safety  and  liberties  of 
those  whose  rights  have  been  committed  to  our  care,  fatal  to 
the  peace  and  equality  of  the  states  which  we  represent,  and 
must  lead,  if  persisted  in,  to  the  dissolution  of  that  confederacy 
in  which  the  slave-holding  states  have  not  sought  more  than 
equality,  and  in  which  they  will  not  be  content  to  remain  with  less. 
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The  threat  contained  in  this  protest  was  far  more 
moderate  in  hinguage  than  the  resolutions  adopted  at 
many  public  meetings  held  in  various  southern  states. 
A  mass  meeting  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  on  the 
seventeenth  of  August,  declared  that  the  application 
of  California  for  admission  was  a  stupendous  fraud,  and 
that  the  southern  states  ought  to  take  measures  to 
vindicate  their  rights — secession  being  hinted  at  in 
unimstakable  terms.  The  pretext  for  the  opposition 
was  that  slavery  was  excluded  from  the  territory  south 
of  latitude  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes,  but  the 
admission  of  a  state  which  would  give  a  majority  to 
freedom  in  the  senate  was  scarcely  less  offensive  to  the 
slave  mterest,  though  it  was  not  considered  politic  to 
base  the  opposition  on  that  point.  The  temper  of  the 
north  was  up,  however,  and  all  the  attempts  to  throw 
the  Califomian  bill  into  the  unfinished  business  failed. 
On  the  seventh  of  September  it  came  to  a  vote  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  and  passed — ayes,  one  hun- 
and  fifty;  noes,  fifty-six,  the  latter  all  southern  men. 
Two  days  later  the  president  signed  the  bill,  so  the 
attempt  to  devote  the  southern  part  of  California  to 
slavery  failed;  the  state  was  admitted,  and  the  free 
states  obtained  a  majority  in  the  United  States  senate. 

SEa  79.  Rejoicing.  The  news  of  the  passage  of 
the  bill  by  the  Senate  was  received  with  much  satis- 
faction in  California,  and  it  was  confidently  asserted 
and  generally  believed  that  there  would  be  no  long 
delay  in  the  lower  house.  When  the  time  came  near 
for  tiie  arrival  of  the  October  steamer  from  Panama, 
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tho  people  of  San  Francisco  were  waiting  to  hear 
that  their  state  had  been  admitted.  On  tho  moming 
of  the  eighteenth  signal  guns  were  heard,  and  persons 
who  had  been  watching  on  the  hills,  came  rushing 
down  into  the  town  with  the  report  that  tho  mail 
steamer  had  entered  the  Golden  Gate  with  an  un- 
usual display  of  bunting,  indicating  that  there  was 
some  special  cause  of  rejoicing.  It  was  understood 
at  once  to  mean  admission,  and  the  news  flew  over 
the  town  as  fast  as  men  could  cany  it.  The  story  of 
the  reception  and  celebration  of  the  news  is  thus  told 
in  "The  Annals  of  San  Francisco:" 

October  29tli.  This  day  was  set  apart  to  celebrate  tho  ad- 
mission  of  California  into  tho  Union.  When,  on  the  eighteenth 
instant  the  mail  steamer  "  Oregon  "  was  entering  tho  baj,  ehe 
firod  repeated  preconcerted  signal  guns  which  warned  the  citi- 
zens of  the  glorious  news.  Immediately  the  whole  of  the 
inhabitants  were  afoot,  and  grew  half  wild  with  excitement 
until  they  heard  definitely  that  tho  tidings  were  as  they  had 
expected.  Business  of  almost  every  description  was  instantly 
suspended,  the  courts  adjourned  in  the  midst  of  their  work, 
and  men  rushed  from  every  house  into  tho  streets  and  towards 
the  wharves,  to  hail  the  harbinger  of  the  welcome  news.  When 
the  steamer  rounded  Clark's  Point  and  came  in  front  of  the 
city,  her  masts  literally  covered  with  flogs  and  signals,  a  uni- 
versal shout  arose  from  ten  thousand  voices  on  the  wharves,  in 
the  streets,  upon  the  hills,  house-tops,  and  the  world  of  ship- 
ping in  the  bay;  again  and  again  were  huzzas  repeated,  adding 
more  and  more  every  moment  to  .the  intense  excitement  and 
unprecedented  enthusiasm.  Every  public  place  was  soon 
crowded  with  eager  seekers  after  the  particulars  of  tho  news, 
and  the  first  papers  issued  an  hour  after  tho  appearance  of*  the 
"  Oregon"  were  sold  by  the  newsboys  at  from  one  to  five  dol- 
lars each.  Tho  enthusiasm  increased  as  the  day  advanced. 
11 
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>uch  an  occnuon  beyonil  oil  olhera  dcmnndcd  a  proper 
UoD  »t  8«D  Francisco;  and  the  citizens,  accordingly,  ono 

united  to  molce  tko  day  mcmomble.  On  tbo  twenty- 
nstutt,  a  proccssioa  of  the  yarious  public  bodioa  and 
nnti  of  tbe  city,  with  aj^propriate  buiiDors,  devices, 
tnd  the  like,  marched  through  the  principal  strGots  to 
u.  The  Chinese  tnmed  out  in  large  numbors  on  this 
a,  and  formed  a  strikinff  fcataro  in  the  coremonios  of 
'.  The  Hon.  Nathaniel  Bennett,  of  tho  supremo  court, 
^i  a  snitabte  oration  to  tbe  people  on  tho  plaza,  and  on 
mpooed  for  tlio  occasion  by  Mrs,  "Wills,  was  sung  by  n 
oir.  During  tho  day  repeated  discharges  of  Jiro-arms 
iToper  salute  from  grsat  guns  carried  olT  some  of  tbo 
r  excitement,  vhile  the  nhipping  displayed  innumerable 
In  tbe  erening  public  bonfires  and  fireworks  wore  ox- 

from  Telegraph  Hill,  Kiucon  Point,  and  tho  islands  in 
'.  Tbe  houses  were  likewise  brillinntly  illuminated,  and 
joicings  were  everywhere  loudly  continued  during  tbo 

Some  five  hundred  gentlemen  and  three  hundred  ladies 
tbe  grandest  public  ball  that  bod  yet  been  witneasod  in 
y,  and  danced  and  made  merry  till  daylight,  in  the 
nd  joy  of  their  hearts  that  California  was  truly  now  the 
int  state  of  the  Union. 

:  80.  Clipper  SIUps.  The  California  clippers, 
[  Tessels  measuring  ono  thousand  tons  or  more, 
iharp  bows,  sides  modeled .  with  careful  regard  ' 
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l>owsprit  and  yards,  and  capacity  to  cany  a  great 
spread  of  canvas,  made  their  appearance  in  the  latte 
part  of  this  year,  in  answer  to  the  demand  for  tho 
quick  transportation  of  large  quantities  of  freight  to 
San  Francisco.     Tliey  were  as  much  superior  in  size 
and  ele<^^nce  of  marine  architecture  to .  the  Indiamcn 
of  England  as  these  were  to  the  clumsy  luggers  of 
Holland.   Time  being  precious  in  reaching  the  golden 
market,  they  charged  for  several  years   on  certain 
kinds  of  freight  fifty  dollars  a  ton,  or  about  four  times 
as  much  as  had  been  paid  usually  to  sailing  vessels 
for  voyages  of  the  same  distance;  and  in  retura  they 
kept  all  sail  set  to  the  limit  of  safety.     They  made 
the  trip  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  often  in 
less  than  three  months,  and  ordinarily  took  one  third 
less  time   than  the  old  stylo  ships.     With  a  good 
breeze,  they  could  leave  ocean  steamers  l>ehind.    Sail- 
ors saw  them  at  first  with  amazement  and  have  not 
yet  last  their  admiration,  though  clipper  ships  have 
ceased  to  be  the  exclusive  possession  of  American 
shipowners,  or  to  be  employed  entirely  in  the  Cali- 
fornian   trade.     Tho    early    clippers    earned    nearly 
enough  to  pay  for  their  cost  by  the  freight  of  a  single 
voyage;  and  on  several  occasions  when  the  cargo  was 
shipped  by  the  owners,  the  profit  on  it  was  t\vice  tho 
cost  of  the  ship. 

The  names  of  the  early  clippers,  unlike  the  "Eliza," 
tho  "Euphemia,"  the  ''Thomas  H.  Perkins,"  the 
"  Mary  Jane,"  and  the  titles  fashionable  for  the  slow 
ships,  were  frequently  suggestive  of  the  romance  of  a 
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sailor's  life.  The  "White  Squtill,"  the  "Flying 
Cloud,"  tho"  Typhoon,"  tho  "  Trade  Wind,"  nnd  the 
"  Sovereign  of  tho  Seas,"  were  among  the  notable 
pioneer  vessels  that  di<l  honor  to  the  Anicricnn  flng 
on  both  tho  great  oceans.  As  tho  expenses  of  lying 
at  a  wharf  in  San  Francisco  were  very  high,  one  hun- 
dred dollars  or  even  two  hundred  dollars  a  day  for 
lai^c  ships,  it  was  feared  that  tho  long  time  required 
for  discharging  two  thousand  tons  of  freight,  and  tak- 
ing in  a  cargo  of  ballast,  would  cat  up  much  of  the 
profits.  Instead,  however,  of  taking  a  month  for  tho 
■work,  tho  stevedores,  under  tho  stimulus  of  extra  pay, 
succeeded  in  doing  in  a  day  what  elsewhere  consumed 
a  week. 

Sec.  81.  Pioneer  Society.  Somo  of  tlio  citizens  of 
San  Francisco,  impressed  with  the  remarkable  events 
in  which  they  had  taken  an  nctivo  part,  in  August  or- 
ganized tho  Society  of  California  Pioneers,  to  which 
anybody  who  had  arrived  hefote  the  preceding  Janu- 
ary might  bo  admitted.  Much  fault  has  boon  found 
with  them  of  late  that  the  admission  of  tho  state  was 
not  tho  limit  of  date,  but  such  a  limit  eould  not  bo 
fixed  when  tho  state  hod  not  been  admitted. 

Seq  82.  Wiiarf  Contracts.  As  tho  company  own- 
ing Commercial  street  wharf  mado  an  immense  proSt 
from  it,  and  as  there  was  ten  times  as  much  business 
as  it  could  accommodate,  it  was  evident  that  notwith- 
standing tho  high  cost  of  wharves,  they  ofibred  excel- 
lent opportunities  for  investments,  so  tlioro  was  a  rush 
forfiruichiBes.   In  October,  1850,  Market  stroet  wharf 
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had  extended  out  from  the  shore  lino  six  hundred  feet 
into  the  bay;  California,  four  hundred;  Sacramento, 
eight  hundred;  Clay,  nine  hundred;  Washington,  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five;  Jackson,  five  hundred  and 
fifty-two;  Pacific,  five  hundred  and  twenty-five,  and 
Broadway,  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Other  wliarvcs  or 
piers  nmning  along  the  water  front,  and  named  after 
individual  owners,  were  fifteen  hundred  feet  long. 
The  acrfirrejorate  leriffth  of  all  the  wharves  was  more 
th<an  six  thousand  feet,  and  the  cost  to  that  date 
about  one  millioa  dollars. 

Soon  after  the  wharf  builders  began  their  march 
out  into  the  bay,  the  graders  started  to  follow,  crowd- 
ing upon  tlieir  heels.  The  first  filling  in  of  a  water 
lot  was  done  by  Captain  Folsom,  on  California  street, 
west  of  the  site  of  the  present  Bank  of  California, 
and  altliough  the  work  was  extremely  expensive,  it 
was  immediately  recognized  as  a  good  investment,  and 
othei-s  imitated  the  example.^'  After  the  wharves  were 
built  out  on  Clay  and  the  parallel  streets  into  the  bay, 
it  was  found  convenient  to  build  cross  streets  on  piles, 
thus  inclosing  the  blocks,  and  in  more  than  a  score  of 
instances  shuttinGf  in  old  hulks  which  had  lon<j  been 
dismantled  and  had  been  used  as  storehouses.  Of 
these,  the  "Niantic"  subsequently  became  the  most 
notable.  She  measured  four  hundred  and  fifty  tons 
and  was  hauled  up  at  high  water  to  the  lot  on  the 
north-west  comer  of  Sansome  and  Clay  streets.  Her 
masts  were  taken  out,  her  rigging  and  some  of  her 
ballast  removed,  piles  were  driven  on  each  side  to 
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lug  oat  to  make  room  for  tho  foundation  and  ccl- 
f  the  brick  building'  which  now  occupies  the 
In  the  course  of  their  digging  tho  laborers 
:  that  the  bottom  of  the  hull  wna  filled  with  dirt, 
ing  various  articles  of  merchandise,  including 
aX  dozens  of  champagno,  which  had  been  buried 
renty-ODO  years.  Tho  dirt  was  doubtless  washed 
the  occasion  of  the  fire,  and  nobody  had  in  tho 
time  thought  it  worth  while  to  examine  what  lay 
d  then. 

a.  83.  18S1.  In  1851,  the  gold  manifested  at 
>an  Francisco  custom-honse  for  shipment  omount- 
thirty-four  million  dollars,  and  the  number  of 
grants  by  sea  was  twenty-seven  thousand.  It 
low  considered  certain  that  the  gold  mines  would 
e  exhausted  in  a  life-time;  that  they  would  con- 
te  immensely  to  the  wealth  of  tlio  nation,  and 
California  would  continue  for  years  to  attract 
grants — ^points  about  which  there  had  previously 
serioos  doabta  The  establishment  of  a  semi- 
bly  mail  was  ordered;  the  statute  "  to  settto  pri- 
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would  have  beeu,  "  An  act  to  despoil  owners  of  laDd)( 
under  Mexican  grants,"  was  adopted;  large  federal 
appropriations  were  obtained  for  various  public  works 
in  California.  All  these  measures  were  carried 
through  congress  mainly  by  the  influence  of  Senator 
Gwin,  who  now  rose  into  prominence  as  the  leading 
representative  of  the  state  in  congress.  His  associate, 
Senator  Fremont,  and  the  two  representatives  Gilbert 
and  Wright,  were  young  men  without  legislative  ex- 
perience, and  their  terms  expired  in  a  few  months 
after  they  took  their  seats.  Gwin  had  been  in  con- 
gress before,  had  many  personal  friends  at  Wash- 
ington, was  in  political  sympathy  with  men  occupying 
high  positions  in  the  administration,  was  industrious, 
and  had  the  ability  and  tact  required  for  success  in 
American  politics. 

The  legislature  confirmed  all  the  sales  of  water  lots 
in  the  city  previously  made  without  legal  authority 
by  any  ay uniamieiiio,.  town  council,  or  alcalde,  thus 
perfecting  the  titles  of  the  occupants,  and  putting  an 
end  to  much  uneasiness  among  the  citizens.  A  new 
legislative  apportionment  gave  the  city  one  ninth  of 
the  members  of  the  legislature,  whereas  previously 
it  had  one  eighth.  The  city  debt  had  grown  to  one 
million  and  a  half  dollars,  and  as  the  current  expendi- 
tures were  equal  to  any  sum  that  could  be  raised  by 
taxation,  the  legislature  had  to  pass  a  funding  act 
The  police  was  inefficient,  and  the  frequency  of  un- 
punished crime  led  in  February  to  the  organization  of 
a  vigilance  committee,  which  in  July  and  August 
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opened  ia  the  last  quarter  of  the  year. 
santime  the  city  continued  to  grow  in  population 
Dcreaae  in  bueinesa  The  adventurers  became  citi- 
tenta  gave  way  to  frame  houses,  and  frames 
way  to  brick.  It  became  a  matter  of  vast  im< 
nee  to  obtain  security  against  fire,  and  the  ercc- 
>f  fire-proof  buildings  was  commenced. 
a  84.  Fmrth  and  Fifth  Fires.  The  fourth 
ailed  the  great  fire,  as  surpassing  all  the  others, 
on  the  anniversaty  of  the  May  fire  of  the  prev- 
year,  and  destroyed  property  valued  at  seven 
»Q  dollOiB.  It  really  commenced  a  little  before 
e  on  the  night  of  the  third  of  May,  but  was 
I  the  fire  of  the  fourth.  It  swept  away  the  en-  < 
lusiaess  portion  of  the  city,  and  that  included 
f  ereTytbiog,  for  tiiere  were  few  families  or  fine 
ings  in  those  days.  The  burned  district  was 
quarters  of  a  mile  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
and  more  than  fifteen  hundred  houses  were  de- 
3d.  Sixteen  blocks  were  burned,  including  ten 
led  l^Pine,  Jackson,  Kearny  and  Sansome;  five 
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inc^ton  and  Jackson,  and  fractions  of  five  other  blocks. 
Many  of  the  brick  buildings  supposed  to  be  fire-proof, 
were  unable  to  withstand  the  intense  heat  of  half  a 
mile  of  flame  fanned  by  a  high  wind.  Vast  quanti- 
ties of  goods  were  destroyed,  and  the  destruction  of 
these  contributed  greatly  to  swell  the  loss.  Among 
the  buildings  burned  were  the  custom-house,  the 
Jenny  Lind  theater,  the  Union  hotel,  on  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  Kearny  and  Commercial  streets, 
and  the  banks  of  Page,  Bacon  &  Co.,  Burgoyne  &  Co., 
and  Wells  &  Co.  The  banks  of  Argenti,  James  King, 
and  H.  M.  Naglee,  escaped.  These  six  were  the 
principal  banks  of  San  Francisco  in  those  days;  not 
one  of  them  remains,  nor  is  any  partner  of  either  of 
them  engaged  in  banking  in  this  city  now.  The  El 
Dorado  and  the  Verandah,  both  gambling  houses,  on 
the  ea^stem  comers  of  Kearny  and  Washington,  suc- 
cessfully defied  the  flames.  The  custom-house,  a 
three-story  building  on  the  north-western  comer  of 
Montgomery  and  California  streets,  was  bumed,  with 
a  large  amount  of  goods.  A  number  of  persons 
perished  in  the  fire— how  many  was  not  known.  In 
some  cases  men  stayed  inside  of  the  brick  stores  with 
barrels  of  water,  intending  to  risk  their  lives  in  the 
hopes  of  saving  their  buildings  and  goods.  Twelve 
men  were  shut  up  in  Naglee's  building  for  three 
hours,  in  the  midst  of  intense  heat  and  almost  suffo- 
cating smoke,  but  they  survived.  Six  who  remained 
in  the  store  of  Taafie,  McCahill  &  Co.,  were  not  so 
fortunate ;  the  store  was  destroyed,  and  they  lost  their 
lives  in  it. 
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The  fiRh  and  last  tiro  (loss  two  luillion  dollars), 
^at  of  JuDC  22,  1851,  began  on  Pacific,  near  Powell, 
*tid  burned  eight  blocks,  bounded  by  Broadway,  Jack- 
son, Powell  and  Montgomery;  tlireo  blocks  between 
*Stockton,  Montgomery,  Jackson  and  Washington;  and 
••Actions  of  five  other  blocks.  Tlio  principal  buildings 
''Urned  were  the  city  hall  (formerly  the  Graham 
«ou8c),  the  city  hospital,  the  Jenny  Lind  thcatci*, 
Q<1  the  old  adobe  on  the  plaza.  The  losses  may  ap- 
2a,r  great  for  a  city  which  had  so  few  fine  buildings, 
>t  a  shanty  in  those  days  with  its  merchandise  might 
&t  almost  as  much  as  a  palace  now. 
XThese  fires  exercised  great  influcncoupon  the  politics, 
ilding  and  trade  of  the  city.  Tho  May  fire  in  1851 
>-^  attributed  to  incendiarism;  and  it  was  reported 
E^t  one  man  charged  with  arson  was  beaten  to  death 
*-  ile  tho  fire  was  raging.  Tlie  amount  of  property  ex- 
^3ed  in  the  streets  was  so  great  that  the  citizens  organ* 
s^  into  a  patrol  or  committee  of  vigilance,  which  soon 
'tended  its  jurisdiction,  and  hanged  mui-dcrers  as 
^11  as  protected  property.  Merchants,  xmable  to 
^:nire  their  property  on  land,  put  their  goods  into 
^iire  ships,  and  tho  harbor  was  filled  with  old  bulks 
*».til  1854,  when  the  brick  stores,  really  fire-proof, 
•^gan  to  furnish  room  and  safety  on  shore.  Unable 
'•*>  make  bricks  or  to  cut  stone,  except  at  terrific 
prices,  orders  were  sent  abroad  for  incombustible 
buildlDg  materials.  Granite  was  brought  from  China 
lod  Quincy;  lava  from  Honolulu;  and  bricks  from 
Sydney,  New  York  and  London. 
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The  scenes  at  conflagrations  were  as  remarkable  as 
was  the  city  itself.  Most  of  tho  inhabitants  were  / 
men  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty,  of  rare 
activity  and  energy,  and  dfeeply  interested  in  protect- 
ing the  place  against  destruction.  At  tho  cry  of 
fire,  they  rushed  out,  anxious  to  check  the  flames  at 
tho  start,  and  the  streets  became  the  scene  of  won- 
derful confusion.  At  first  there  was  a  current  of  peo- 
ple running  at  full  speed  to  the  fire,  with  engines  and 
hose  carts  thundering  over  the  sonorous  planks;  fore- 
men shouting  through  their  hoarse  speaking-trumpets, 
while  the  men  at  the  ropes  yelled  mutual  encourage- 
ment for  higher  speed.  When  the  conflagration  be- 
came large,  the  scene  was  teiTifio  and  sublime.  The 
roaring  of  the  ure,  the  crackling  of  the  timbers,  and 
the  shouts  of  the  firemen  and  of  the  citizens  engaged 
in  saving  merchandise  or  furniture,  combined  to  make 
a  frightful  noise.  The  flames  of  the  light  pine  and 
redwood  shot  up  in  immense  sheets,  dense  clouds  of 
smoke  made  a  contrast  to  the  bright  fire,  and  the 
furious  gusts  of  wind  carried  up  into  the  air  burning 
shingles,  and  large  pieces  of  blazing  wood.  The  fire- 
men rushed  desperately  into  the  most  dangerous  posi- 
tions with  their  hose,  their  axes,  their  hooks  and  lad- 
ders; and  an  excited  crowd  of  Americans,  Frenchmen, 
Germans,  Mexicans,  and  Chinamen  struggled  to  carry 
away  furniture,  clothing,  and  other  valuables  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  danger.  Man  and  fire  engaged  in  a 
fierce  but  brief  struggle;  in  a  few  hours  the  destruc- 
tive element  had  exhausted  its  fury;  millions  of  prop- 
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erty  had  been  destroyed;  hundreds  of  men  before 
wealthy  wcro  almost  penniless,  and  smouldering  ruins 
were  all  that  remained  of  costly  edifices  and  precious 
merchandise. 

The  day  after  the  fire  another  wonderful  scene  was 
presented.  Instead  of  sorrow,  idleness  or  despair,  the 
city  seemed  to  be  gifted  with  new  life.  The  ground 
burned  over  was  covered  with  men  pouring  water 
upon  the  embers;  wj^otis  were  busy  everywhere  liaul- 
iog  away  the  ashes  or  unloading  bricks  and  lumber; 
the  saw  and  hammer  were  heard  on  every  hand.  The 
price  of  labor  and  building  materials  rose  suddenly; 
the  Tnerchant  of  the  day  before  iiad  become  a  laborer 
or  mechanic,  and  within  a  week  many  of  the  houses 
■were  already  open  for  business  again. 

Sec.  85.  Vigilance  Committee  of  1S51.  On  the 
twenty-second  of  February,  a  mob  collected  to  pun- 
ish two  men  arrested  under  the  names  of  Stuart 
aod  "Windred  on  a  charge  of  having  robbed  and  tried 
to  murder  C.  J.  Jansen.  Though  grave  crimes  had 
beea  committed  in  large  numbers,  none  of  the  of- 
fenders had  been  punished.  The  police  were  ineffi- 
cient if  not  criminal,  and  the  judges  and  prosecuting 
attoraeyB  showed  no  zeal  in  their  business.  Tlio 
people  saw  that  if  they  wanted  an  effective  adminis- 
tratioa  of  justice  they  must  take  charge  of  it  them- 
selves, and  accordingly  about  three  thousand  citizens 
gathered  at  the  City  Hall  to  take  decisive  action. 
Twelve  men  were  selected  as  a  jury;  W.  T.  Coleman 
iraa  appointed  public  prosecutor,  and  D.  D.  Shattuck 
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and  Hall  McAllister,  lawyers,  were  designated  to  de- 
fend the  accused,  who  were  then  tried.  Jansen  testi- 
fied that  the  prisoner  called  Stuart,  who  however 
truly  declared  that  his  name  was  Burdue,  was  one  of 
the  robbers  who  attacked  him  in  his  store  on  the 
nineteenth  of  February,  and  as  the  prosecuting  wit- 
ness bore  a  good  reputation,  and  had  no  known  motive 
for  perjury,  the  multitude  were  convinced.  But  three 
of  the  jury  refused  to  convict,  whereupon  many  of 
the  outsiders  demanded  the  acceptance  of  the  verdict 
of  the  majority,  and  cried,  ''  hang  them  I"  being  dis- 
posed to  execute  Windred  too,  though  Jansen  did  not 
recognize  him  distinctly,  and  the  chief  evidence  against 
him  was  that  he  had  been  caught  in  Burdue's  com- 
pany. The  leaders  would  not  disregard  the  decision 
of  their  own  jury,  but  they  had  great  difficulty  in 
preventing  the  execution  of  the  prisoners  by  the  mob, 
which  surrounded  and  threatened  the  City  Hall  till 
one  o'clock  the  next  morning.  Burduo  was  dis- 
charged. 

.  In  the  first  week  of  Juno  some  of  the  same  persons, 
who  had  been  active  in  the  previous  February,  held 
meetings,  and  formed  "  a  committee  of  vigilance,"  with 
a  constitution,  records  and  officials.  The  main  pur- 
pose was  to  punish  incendiaries  suspected  of  having  set 
the  great  fires,  but  tliey  soon  found  other  work  to  do. 
They  had  scarcely  organized,  when,  on  the  evening  of 
June  tenth,  John  Jenkins,  reputed  to  be  an  ex-convict 
from  Sydney,  was  caught  in  a  boat  while  carrying  oflF 
a  small  safe  which  he  obtained  by  burglaiy  from  a 
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store  on  Commercial  street.  Tlio  evidence  against  him 
was  concluflivo,  and  the  committee,  after  trying  him  in 
its  rooms,  pronounced  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  sen- 
tenced him  to  deatli.  The  multitude  outside  approved 
the  verdict,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  ho  was 
hanged  to  a  beam  of  an  adobe  building  on  Brenham 
Place,  opposite  to  Portsmouth  Square. 

Sec  86.  Coroner's  Verdict.  A  coroner's  jury,  on 
the  twelfth  of  June,  found  a  verdict  that  Jenkins  was 
executed  by  certain  persons  styling  themselves  "a 
committee  of  vigilance,"  of  which  nine  persons, 
whose  names  were  given,  wero  members.  The  publi- 
cation of  this  verdict  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
manifesto  signed  by  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  citi- 
zens of  the  committee,  expressing  their  surprise  at  the 
invidious  verdict  after  the  signers  had  informed  tho 
juiy  that  they  were  nil  participators  in  tho  trial  and 
execution,  and  declaring  that  tho  nine  persona  named 
were  unnecessarily  picked  out  from  the  members  of 
the  committee,  when  the  jury  had  full  evidence  that 
all  were  equally  implicated  and  equally  responsible. 
These  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  signers  included  a 
majority  of  the  leading  business  men  of  the  city,  and 
their  conduct  was  generally  approved  by  the  citizens 
who  had  not  joined  their  organization.  Nobody  doubt- 
ed the  guilt  of  Jenkins,  the  inefficiency  of  the  courts, 
or  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  exercise  its  power 
with  prudence  and  decision.  They  made  no  secret 
that  they  had  violated  the  law,  and  were  leagued  to-- 
gether  to  violate  the  law  in  the  future,  but  they  were 
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faithful  servants  of  the  cause  of  justice,  for  whose  sake 
they  assumed  very  serious  personal  responsibilities. 
When  they  made  a  public  avowal  of  their  participation 
in  the  execution  of  Jenkins,  they  could  not  know  what 
the  future  had  in  store  for  them.  At  the  same  time 
that  they  protested  against  any  attempt  to  single  out 
a  few  of  their  number  for  prosecution  or  odium,  they 
published  an  address  stating  that  they  were  convinced 
of  the  presence  of  a  band  of  robbers  and  incendiaries 
in  the  city,  that  the  crij)iinals  arrested  by  the  police 
had  escaped  punishment,  that  the  committee  was  ready 
to  receive  information  about  crime  and  criminals,  that 
convicts  then  in  the  city  should  leave  within  five  days, 
and  that  convicts  arriving  by  sea  should  be  forbidden 
to  land. 

Sec.  87.  Execution  of  Stuart.  The  committee  soon 
found  more  work  to  do.  James  Stuart,  a  professional 
murderer  and  robber,  for  whom  Thomas  Burduo  had 
been  arrested  by  mistake  in  February  and  tried,  fell 
into  their  hands  in  July,  and  on  the  eleventh  of  that 
month  was  tried.  He  complained  during  the  progress 
of  the  trial  that  the  proceedings  were  "tiresome," 
asked  for  a  chew  of  tobacco,  and  confessed  that  he 
had  committed  a  multitude  of  capital  crimes.  The 
evidence  was  conclusive,  the  verdict  guilty,  and  the 
sentence  hanging  on  the  same  day.  He  was  left  two 
hours  with  a  clergyman,  and  then  marched  down  to 
the  end  of  Market  street  wharf,  where  a  framework, 
.  built  to  support  a  pulley  used  in  hoisting  freight  in 
and  out  of  vessels,  served  for  the  execution. 
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^A.  grand  jury  of  tlio  county  eoon  afterwards  made 
^  ~*~eport  containing  the  following  justification  of  tlie 
^^Kjrso  of  the  committee : 

"\VLen  wo  recall  tbe  delajB,  nnd  the  iQcfficieot,  and  we  believe 
^4t  witb  truth  it  may  be  twid,  tbe  corrupt,  admiDistration  of 
^B  Lixr,  the  incapacity  and  indifierence  of  those  who  are  ita 
^^orn  guardians  and  niiniaters,  the  frct^uont  and  unnocesBftrj 
postpone  me  ut  of  important  trials  in  the  district  court,  the  disre- 
gard of  duty  and  impatience  while  attending  to  perform  it  nan- 
i'ratcd  bjr  some  of  our  judges  having  uiiminol  juriedictiou,  the 
inanr  notorious  villains  who  have  gone  uuwhipped  of  justice, 
lead  us  to  believe  that  tho  members  of  the  association  liavo  been 
governed  by  a  feeling  of  opposition  to  tho  manner  in  which  tlie 
law  has  been  odmimHtcred  and  those  who  havo  administered  it, 
rather  than  a  determination  to  disregard  tho  law  itaelf.  *  * 
Tbo  grand  jurors,  believing,  whilst  they  doploro  their  acts,  that 
the  nseocialion  etyling  themselves  "  tho  vigilance  committee," 
at  a  great  perrwnal  BOcrifice  to  thetnselvctt,  have  been  influeuced 
in  their  actions  by  no  personal  or  private  malice,  but  for  the 
best  interest  of  the  whole,  and  at  a  time,  too,  when  all  other 
means  of  preventing  crime  and  bringing  criminals  to  direct  pun- 
ishment hod  failed,  here  dismiss  tbe  matter. 

Sec  88.  WJuttaker  and  McKenzic.  Soon  after  the 
execution  of  Stuart,  tho  committee  arrested  Samuel 
Whittaker  and  Robert  McKenzie,  who,  on  tho  twen- 
ty-first of  August,  beforo  dawn,  were  taken  from  the 
rooms  of  the  committee  by  the  shorifi!',  under  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  issued  on  petition  of  Governor  Mc- 
DougaL  At  half-past  two,  p.  u.,  on  Sunday,  August 
24,  twenty-nine  members  of  the  committee  went  to 
the  county  jail,  overawed  the  jailors,  took  tbo  two 
priaoners  to  tbe  rooms  of  tbe  committee  on  Battery 
street  between  Pino  and  California,  and  there,  amidst 
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a  vast  concourso  of  people  summoned  by  the  tap  of 
the  fire-alarm  bell,  hanged  them.  This  was  the  last 
public  act  of  that  committee.  It  never  ^ssolved  for- 
mally, but  it  ceased  to  hold  its  meetings.  No  judicial 
proceedings  were  ever  taken  against  its  members  on 
behalf  of  the  state,  but  several  suits  for  damages 
were  instituted  by  those  whom  the  committee  had 
treated  as  suspicious  characters. 

After  Burdue  had  been  released  by  the  committee, 
he  was  arrested  by  the  police  as  James  Stuart,  to 
whom  he  bore  a  resemblance  so  close  that  their  famil- 
iar acquaintances  could  not  readily  see  any  difference. 
A  criminal  court  found  him  guilty  of  robbery  and 
afterwards  of.  murder,  and  he  would  doubtless  have 
been  hanged  (the  judicial  tribunal  made  a  mistake 
which  the  mob  of  February  22  avoided),  had  not  the 
right  man  been  caught  in  time.  One  of  the  vigilan- 
tes took  the  proper  steps  to  secure  the  release  of 
Burdue,  who  was  thrice  saved  from  unmerited  punish- 
ment by  the  influence  of  the  committee.  It  thus 
protected  the  innocent  as  well  as  punished  the  guilty. 

The  committee  ordered  many  professional  criminals 
to  leave,  and  having  obtained  a  list  of  vessels  which 
had  carried  convicts  from  England  to  Australia,  with 
the  names  of  the  passengers  on  each,  sent  a  commit- 
tee on  board  of  eveiy  vessel  from  that  country  so  soon 
as  she  entered  the  liarbor,  and  made  inquiry  about  the 
time  when,  and  conveyance  by  which,  every  native  of 
Great  Britain  had  reached  the  colony;  and  if  it  ap- 
peared that  ho  or  she  had  been  transported  for  crime, 
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permissioa  to  land  was  denied,  and  the  passage-money 
for  the  return  was  paid.  The  precise  number  of  Aus- 
-tralian  convicts  exiled  and  ordered  to  return  before 
landing  was  never  reported,  but  probably  exceeded 
fifty. 

Ssa  89.  Land  Commission.  Congress  passed  the 
act  to  settle  the  land  titles  in  California  in  March, 
1851,  providing  a  special  tribunal  or  board  of  commis- 
aicHiers  with  authority  to  examine  all  claims  made  to 
land  under  grant  under  Mexico,  and  confirm  all  valid 
£;rant&  The  act  made  no  reference  to  the  promise 
given  by  Commodore  Sloat  in  his  proclamation  issued 
on  the  seventh  of  July,  184C,  when  in  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  country  on  behalf  of  the  American  govern- 
ment, he  declared  that  thenceforth  California  would 
be  a  portion  of  the  United  States;  and  as  an  induce- 
ment for  accepting  cordially,  or  at  least  peaceably,  the 
change,  he  assured  the  people  that ''  all  persons  hold- 
ing titles  to  real  estate,  or  in  quiet  possession  of  land 
under  color  of  right,  shall  have  those  titles  guaranteed 
to  them,"  This  language  was  doubtless  used  under 
express  instruction  from  the  cabinet;  we  know  that 
Commodore  Sloat  had  been  ordered  in  1845,  to  seize 
California  at  the  first  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  we 
may  presume  that  directions  were  given  to  him  in  re- 
gard to  what  he  should  say  when  he  made  the  seizure. 
"  Color  of  right "  is  a  phrase  common  in  American 
jurisprudence,  and  would  not  have  been  adopted  ex- 
cept under  the  suggestion  of  a  lawyer.  Even  if  Sloat 
exceeded  the  authority  conferred  by  his  instructions. 
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that  fact  could  not  be  known  to  the  native  Califomians, 
and  they  were  justified  in  believing  that  ho  had  full 
power  to  make  the  promise,  which  thus  became  a  sol- 
emn contract  under  the  law  of  nations  with  every  one 
who  submitted  to  the  American  authority. 

The  phrase  ''  quiet  possession  of  land,  under  color  of 
right/'  means  any  possession  authorized  by  the  law; 
or  any  possession  that  is  not  a  wrong  to  the  govern- 
ment or  some  individual     A  tenancy  at  will — ^the 
weakest  of  all  lawful  tenures — ^which  may  be  termi- 
nated by  the  owner  at  any  moment  and  without  notice 
or  condition,  is  a  tenure  under  color  of  right.     By 
Sloat's  promise,  the  government  was  bound  in  honor 
and  law  to  confirm  the  titles  of  all  the  Califomians 
who  had  taken  possession  of  ranches  with  permission 
of  the  local  authorities,  and  had  petitioned  the  govern- 
ment for  grants.     They  held  "under  color  of  right." 
They  were  entitled  to  the  confirmation  of  their  titles, 
after  an  examination  as  brief  and  simple  as  the  circum- 
stances would  permit,  and  with  as  little  expense  as 
possible  to  the  claimants.     The  government  should 
have  made  a  list  of  all  ranches,  the  possession  of  which 
was  matter  of  common  notoriety,  and  mentioned  in  the 
archives;  should  have  confirmed  them  summarily,  then 
surveyed  them  and  issued  patents  for  them.     The 
claims  which  were  not  mentioned  in  the  archives  or 
had  not  been  reduced  to  possession,  might  properly 
have  been  subjected  to  a  careful  judicial   inquiiy. 
Above  all  things,  it  was  important,  in  a  country  that 
changed  so  rapidly  as  California  did  after  the  treaty  of 
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cession,  that  the  action  ehould  be  prompt.     To  leave 
the  loDcl  titles  in  doubt  was'to  deprive  the  people  of 

>     their  property. 

I         These  plain  principles  of  justice  and  reason  were 

T'  utterly  disregarded  by  congress  and  the  politicians. 

'  No  provision  was  made  for  confirminjj  claims  held 
under  mere  color  of  right ;  those  which  had  been  held 
in  notorious  possession  for  generations,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  most  suspicious  character,  were  alike 
subjected  to  a  hostile,  costly  and  tedious  investiga- 
tion, a  large  pari  of  the  cost  being  thrown  upon  the 

,     owners. 

The  Mexican  land   system  was  entirely  different 
from   that  of  the  United  States.     The  Callfomian 

!  ranchos  were  granted  not  by  the  acre,  but  by  the 
square  league.  There  were  no  surveys,  eeldom  any 
precise  boundaries.     It  was  sufficient  in  the  descrip- 

T    tion  of  a   rancho  to  say  that  it  was  a  tract  of  ten 

I  square  leagues,  including  a  certain  place,  or  tliat  it 
was  a  small  valley,  or  that  It  extended  from  one  range 
of  hUIs  to  another.  The  change  from  that  system  to 
the  new  one  should  have  been  made  at  the  expense 
of  the  Dew  govemmoDt,  not  of  the  claimants,  and 

I  especially  not  at  a  time  when  the  government  denied 

^  their  tiUe.  The  native  Califomiana  suddenly  sur- 
rounded by  a  strange  population,  strange  laws,  a 
strange  language,  strange  customs,  and  strange  in- 

■  dustries,  were  virtually  deprived  of  the  bulk  of  their 
wealth,  and  then  compelled  to  raise  money  to  defend 
themselves  against  complete  spoliation  by  the  gov- 
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ernment.  They  had  to  go  to  San  Francisco,  where 
all  the  cases  were  tried  (though  some  witnesses  were 
heard  at  Los  Angeles)  tsJ^e  their  witnesses  with  them, 
and  employ  lawyers  who  in  many  cases  measured 
their  fees  by  thousands  of  dollars  or  thousands  of 
acres. 

Nor  did  the  trouble  and  expense  thus  imposed  upon 
the  land  owner  come  to  an  end  when  he  had  gained 
his  case  in  the  land  commission.  As  the  boundaries 
as  well  as  the  titles  wore  in  doubt,  the  Americans, 
who  wanted  to  buy  farms  for  the  purposes  of  making 
permanent  homes,  were  afraid  to  pay  for  deeds  in 
which  they  could  place  no  confidence.  Under  com- 
pulsion, it  may  be  said,  they  became  squatters,  that 
is  they  seized  and  occupied,  as  their  own,  land  claimed 
under  Mexican  grant.  Having  once  made  their  set- 
tlement, they  acquired  interests  which  they  defended 
in  the  courts.  If  they  could  defeat  the  Mexican 
grants  'they  would  acquire  the  land  for  a  trifle.  They 
were  numerous,  and  bedame  a  political  power.  The 
governor,  the  legislature,  the  courts,  the  federal  sen- 
ators, the  congressmen,  and  the  federal  attorneys,  who 
managed  the  suits  against  the  Mexican  grants, 
courted  them.  Squatterism  tainted  legislation  and 
jurisprudence.  Senator  Gwin  went  so  far  in  sub- 
serviency to  it  that  he  introduced  a  bill  providing 
that  if  the  courts  should  finally  confirm  any  Mexican 
grant,  including  land  occupied  before  March  3,  1851, 
by  a  squatter,  the  latter  should  hold  the  property  and 
the  lawful  owner,  might  taie  the  same  amount  of  land 
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elsewhere,  perhaps  in  some  remote  place.  The  federal 
attorney,  instead  of  striving  to  do  justice,  mado  every 
effort  to  defeat  and  delay  the  confirmation  of  hundreds 
of  claims  since  recognized  as  valid,  appealed  them 
first  to  the  United  States  district  court,  and  from 
there  to  the  United  States  supreme  court,  making 
three  trials  on  the  title,  and  as  many  on  the  bound- 
aries, and  each  at  great  expense  to  the  ownera. 
There  were  squatter  governors,  squatter  legislatures, 
and  a  squatter  press.  An  act  was  passed  in  1856  to 
provide  that  all  lands  should  be  deemed  public  till 
the  legal  title  had  passed  from  the  government  to 
private  parties  (Mexican  grants  were  declared  not 
legal  titles  till  finally  confirmed);  that  actual  and 
peaceable  possession  should  be  presumptive  proof  ot 
the  right  of  possession;  and  that  in  ejectment  suits, 
if  the  verdict  were  against  the  defendant,  the  jury 
should  appraise  the  vahie  of  the  improvements  put 
upon  the  land  by  the  defendant,  and  the  value  of  the 
land  without  the  improvements;  and  the  plaintlfE 
could  get  the  land  by  paying  for  the  improvements, 
or  take  the  money^price  fixed  upon  the  land.  The 
juries  were  impaneled  by  squatter  sheriffs,  and  the 
appraisements  were  always  in  favor  of  the  squatter 
defendants.  The  statute  was  declared  unconstitu- 
tional, BO  that  plundering  trick  was  defeated. 

The  general  result  was  that  the  rancheros  hod  to 
g;ive  on  the  average  half  of  their  land  to  get  their 
titles  confirmed,and  then  waited  eight  years  before  they 
could  get  out  tiie  patent    To  obtain  the  means  of 


hring  in  the  mr^^*^^«^,  ibej  had  to  fiifinp  aconad- 
erabte  part  of  what  was  left  to  them  bj  the  Uwjen 
acd  the  comtiL  The  Koe^  Berml,  Sanrhn^  De  Hazo, 
PeraltA,  Hongm,  AlTando,  Vaaqoes,  VjJ]e|Op  Soto, 
Estodillo,  and  Castio  families  wbidi  oDoe  owned  lands 
DOW  worth  ooe  hundred  millioQ  doQais  in  and  near 
San  Fnuidaoo  hare  entirei j  disa^^peared,  or  are  re- 
duced to  a  few  pitifbl  aaresL  But  for  all  this  injus- 
tice to  the  natiTe  Calif<xnianrthere  was  aoompensatioii 
— the  lawyers  of  San  Frandsoo  accumulated  great 
wealth,  and  they  and  their  grantees  hold  hundreds 
of  leagues  of  the  most  valuable  land  in  the  state. 

The  land  commissioii  opened  its  sessicms  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  second  January,  1852,  and  received  claims 
till  the  third  of  March,  1853,  the  total  number  being 
eight  hundred  and  twelva  The  filing  of  some  of  the 
petitions  relating  to  lands  in  or  near  to  San  Francisco, 
mxidc  a  lively  sensation  in  the  city.  Among  these 
the  most  notable  were  those  of  Limantour,  Santillan, 
and  Sherreback,  who  laid  claim  to  nearly  everything 
worth  having  south  of  California  street 

Sec.  90.  1862.  The  gold  shipment  of  1852,  as 
recorded  in  the  custom-house  books,  was  forty-six 
million  dollars,  and  the  number  of  immigrants  by  sea 
sixty-seven  thousand;  both  figures  showing  a  large 
increase  over  those  of  former  years.  According  to  a 
state  census  taken  in  June,  California  had  a  total  pop- 
ulation of  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two,  including  thirty-six  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  fifty-four  in  San  Francisco,  or 
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'  nftii  ana  court  nouse,  payinf*  two  nunared  tnou- 
d  dollars  for  it  (twice  as  much  as  it  was  wortli),  or 
tier  promising  to  pay,  for,  in  those  times,  the  city 
itors  received  scrip  in  payment,  and  the  council, 
nog  on  the  paper-mill  for  funds,  was  not  troubled  . 
any  anxiety  to  make  both  ends  meet.  One  public 
jitor.  Dr.  Peter  Smith,  who  had  maintained  a  hos- 
J  for  the  indigent  sick  of  the  city  in  1850,  having 
landed  payment  of  his  dues  in  vain,  (and  nobody 
ied  tho  debt),  obtained  judgment,  and  the  council, 
■end  of  paying  him,  allowed  him  to  sell  a  large 
1  of  land  claimed  by  tho  city  at  shcrifTs  sale.  It 
it  for  a  mere  trifle,  because  prominent  officials  do- 
■cd  that  purchasers  would  get  no  title.  Tho  Peter 
ith  sales  were  sustained  by  tho  courts  for  much  of 
land,  and  the  city  was  despoiled. 
?he  "  Herald's"  insinuations  of  fraud  in  tho  pur- 
se of  the  Jenny  Lind  theater  provoked  Alderman 
,tcr  BO  much  that  ho  challenged  John  Nugent,  its 
nor,  and  healed  the  official  honor  by  breaking  a 
malistic  arm.  Edward  Gilbert,  editor  of  the 
Jta,**  was  killed  by  J.  W.  Denver,  for  ridiculing 
cemor  Bigler,  under  whose  appointment  Denver 
1  an  office.     Yerba  Bucna  cemetery  was  opened 
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for  general  use,  and  the  removal  to  it  of  tho  remains 
in  the  cemetery  near  North  Beach  was  commeuccd. 
Kaousset  went  to  Sonora  with  his  first  expedition  of 
Frenchmen.  The  streets  were  lighted  for  tho  first 
time  with  city  lamps,  oil  burners,  of  which  there  were 
ninety.  A  station  for  signaling  vessels  was  erected 
on  a  hill  near  Point  Lobos,  and  the  signals  repeated 
at  Telegraph  Hill,  gave  infoiination  of  the  arrival  of 
ships  when  they  were  fifteen  miles  or  more  from  the 
Golden  Gate. 

Sec  91.  Frencl^  Immigration.  Some  Frenchmen 
who  had  been  scattered  over  the  Pacific  islands  and 
Spanish- America  arrived  in  California  with  the  first 
rush  of  adventurers  in  1848,  and  their  letters  encour- 
aged their  countrymen  to  come  to  the  gold  mines. 
Facilities  for  migration  were  offered  by  the  frequent 
departure  of  vessels  from  Bordeaux  with  wines,  bran- 
dies, sardines,  olive-oil,  sauces,  canned  meats,  bottled 
fruits,  and  various  other  French  products  that  found  a 
ready  sale  in  the  diggings.  In  1850,  the  Parisian 
•'  lottery  of  the  golden  ingot,"  in  which  a  bar  of  gold 
was  the  chief  bait,  offered  many  passages  to  Califor- 
nia among  its  prizes,  and  in  1851  about  five  hundred 
French  men  and  women,  most  of  them  nearly  penni- 
less, were  transported  to  San  Francisco  by  their  suc- 
cessful tickets.  Tho  advertisements  of  tho  lottery, 
and  the  articles  about  it  in  tho  newspapers,  caused  a 
gold  fever  in  Paris,  such  as  did  not  prevail  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe,  and  the  "  ingots,"  as  the  lottery 
immigrants  were  called  in  France,  instead  of  finding 
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themselves  the  majority  of  the  adventurers  from  their 
country,  were  outnumbered  by  others,  bo  that  the 
French  become  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  the 
jxjpulation  of  California;  and  even  now,  after  a  con- 
tinuous decrease  of  the  French  residents  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  San  Francisco  has  yet  relatively 
more  Frenchmen  than  any  other  city  in  the  Union 
save  New  Orleans. 

Tlicy  were  ot  a  great  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  the  British,  Irish,  Germans  and  Scandinavians, 
because  as  a  class  they  did  not  learn  English,  and 
they  would  not  bo  naturalized.  Most  of  them  went 
to  the  mines,  but  in  several  of  the  camps  where  they 
were  most  numerous  they  were  attacked  by  bands  of 
rufiBans  and  robbed  of  their  claims,  the  demagogue  of- 
fice-holders refusing  to  protect  men  who  had  no  votes. 

The  expulsion  of  the  French  miners  from  many  of 
their  claims  was  most  unfortunate  for  California,  sinco 
if  they  had  been  protected  and  encouraged,  the  im- 
migration from  France  would  have  been  lai^  and 
coDtinuous,  giving  to  the  country  a  class  of  people 
who  would  have  been  of  great  value  to  its  agriculture 
and  commerce,  as  well  as  to  its  mining.  Those  who 
came  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  industry  of  San 
Francisco,  where  most  of  them  collected  afler  the 
outbreaks  at  the  diggings.  Few  of  them  knew  any 
mechanical  trade  at  which  they  could  earn  much 
money,  and  on  account  of  their  ignorance  of  English 
they  were  excluded  from  occupations  which  they 
oould  othervise  have    pursued  with  profit     Sev- 
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eral  thousand  of  them  were  dissatisfied,  and  though 
generally  peaceable,  they  offered  excellent  material 
for  some  desperate  enterprise. 

Sec.  92.  Raousset.  Gaston  de  Baousset  Boolbon, 
a  count  by  birth,  a  native  of  Provence,  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  thought  he  could  give  them  congenial 
employment  that  would  accrue  to  his  own  honor  and 
to  the  benefit  of  his  country.  He  knew  the  sting  of 
disappointed  ambition.  Notwithstanding  his  noble 
title^  excellent  education  and  superior  talents,  after 
coming  to  California  almost  penniless,  he  had  been  in 
the  mines,  then  fisherman,  hunter,  stevedore  and 
shoveller  of  sand,  and  had  not,  in  any  capacity,  ob- 
tained more  than  a  scanty  compensation.  He  thought 
Sonora  was  a  field  suitable  for  himself  and  his  adven- 
turous countrymen  in  California.  Here  they  wero 
subordinate  and  powerless;  there  they  might  obtain 
dominion.  It  was  supposed  and  confidently  asserted 
that  the  basin  of  the  Gila  was  as  rich  in  gold  as  the 
western  slope  of  the  Sieira  Nevada,  and  it  was  known 
there  were,  besides,  many  silver  mines  fully  opened, 
and  wanting  nothing  but  the  expulsion  of  the  Apaches 
to  enable  the  Mexicans  to  render  them  productive 
within  a  few  months. 

He  spoke  to  his  friends  of  organizing  a  party  of 
Frenchmen  to  settle  in  Sonora,  and  they  encouraged 
him.  In  the  latter  part  of  1851  he  went  to  Mexico, 
where  he  was  received  with  much  favor  by  Levasseur 
French  minister,  under  whose  counsel  a  company  called 
the  restauradora,  or  restorer,  was  organized,  to  occupy 
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and  work  the  mines  of  Arizona.  President  Ariata 
approved  the  plan  of  tho  company,  promised  to  assist 
it,  and  advised  capitalists  to  take  stock  in  it,  Manji 
of  tho  mines  to  bo  occupied  were  well  known  by  name 
and  reputation,  but  they  had  long  been  abandoned. 
The  fame  of  the  richness  of  these  mines,  tho  opinion 
that  Sonera  exceeded  all  other  portions  of  Mexico  in 
its  mineral  wealth,  the  promise  of  governmental  pro- 
tection, and  tho  advice  of  tho  French  minister  induced 
tho  banking  house  of  Jecker,  Torre  &  Co.,  which  had 
French  sympathies,  to  contribute  a  largo  part  of  the 
funds  needed  for  the  uudertjiking. 

With  this  aid  Raoussct  returned  to  San  Francisco, 
aud  found  no  difficulty  in  gathering  followers.  Ho 
was  required  by  hia  contract  with  tho  government  to 
take  at  least  one  Imndrcd  and  fifty  armed  Frenchmen 
to  Sonora  but  ho  took  two  hundred  and  fifty,  landing 
at  Guaymas  on  the  tenth  of  June.  Instead,  however, 
of  being  welcomed  with  open  arms  by  the  local  author- 
ities, an  ho  expected,  there  was  a  feeling  of  ill-con- 
cealed hostility.  Soon  after  ho  left  the  capital,  intrigue 
had  been  commenced  to  prejudice  tho  administration 
and  the  people  against  him.  Tho  English  feared  tho 
dominance  of  French  political  influence,  and  the  con- 
trol of  the  treasure  shipments  and  foreign  commerce 
of  Mexico  by  French  merchants.  Some  Mexicans 
were  afraid  the  French  would  repeat  in  Sonora  tho 
game  which  the  Americans  had  played  in  Texas. 
Assertions  were  made  that  Raousset  had  told  his 
frieods  that  ho  intended  to  establish  a  colony  that 
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would  be  of  more  value  to  France,  and  that  would  at- 
tract more  French  settlers  than  Algeria.  If  the  pres- 
ident, Arista,  was  not  convinced,  he  at  least  became 
apprehensive,  and  authorized  a  company,  headed  by 
the  wealthy  British  banking  house  of  Barron,  Forbes 
&  Co.,  to  take  the  same  mines  which  had  been  provi- 
ously  set  apart  for  the  French  company. 

Sec.  93.  FiglUing  in  Sonora.  General  Blanco, 
Governor  of  Sonora,  doubtless  followed  instructions 
from  the  capital  when  he  refused  to  fulfil  the  condi- 
tions of  the  French  contract,  but  he  acted  as  if  ho 
liad  a  personal  grievance,  and  as  if  the  entrance  of 
anybody  into  his  state  with  an  independent  command 
was  an  insult  to  himself.  He  was  mean  as  well  as 
hostile.  He  attempted  to  get  the  French  commander 
away  from  his  men,  and  finding  that  he  could  not  suc- 
ceed by  that  kind  of  treachery,  he  sent  word  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  August,  when  Eoousset  was  at 
Saric,  near  the  northern  frontier,  that  the  Frenchmen 
must  enter  the  Mexican  army,  take  out  letters  of  se- 
curity as  aliens  without  the  right  of  owning  any  mine 
or  real  estate,  or  reduce  their  military  organization  to 
fifty  men  under  a  Mexican  commandant.  All  these 
demands  were  submitted  to  the  adventurers  in  mass 
meeting,  and  were  instantaneously,  indignantly  and 
finally  rejected,  with  the  declaration  that  they  would 
fight  to  the  last  rather  than  submit  to  any  one  of 
them.  So  soon  as  the  governor  of  Sonora  learned 
their  reply,  he  sent  word  to  the  local  authorities  near 
Saric  that  the  French  were  not  to  be  recognized  as  the 
owners  or  lawful  occupants  of  any  minea 
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On  the  sixth  of  October,  Kaougset,  seeing  that  i 
nothing  could  be  done  where  he  was,  started  for  the  ] 
capital  of  the  state,  determined  to  see  what  could  be 
done  there.  If  lie  had  submitted  without  protest  to 
the  gross  insults  offered,  and  pecuniary  wrongs  done 
by  the  Mexican  officials,  he  could  have  left  the  coun- 
tiy  in  peace,  but  neither  he  nor  his  men  felt  like  sac- 
rificing a  point  of  honor,  as  well  as  of  business  inter- 
est, for  the  soke  of  avoiding  danger,  so  they  marched 
gallantly  and  gaily  to  the  chief  city  of  the  state, 
stopping  for  several  days  at  Magdalena  to  enjoy  the 
amusement  of  a  religious  festival  and  a  large  popular 
gathering.  They  were  a  jolly  set  of  fellows,  and 
made  friends  with  the  common  people  there  and  at 
all  otiicr  places  where  they  stopped. 

They  entered  Hermosillo  on  the  morning  of  the 
fourteenth  of  October,  driving  out  Governor  Blanco 
and  his  twelve  hundred  soldiers,  who  had  a  defensive 
pai^Ition  selected  in  advance,  the  shelter  of  thick  adobe 
walls,  and  all  the  advantages  of  fighting  among  their 
own  people.  Blanco  hod  a  narrow  escape  from  cap- 
ture. Baousset  was  now  id  possession  of  the  chief 
city  of  Sonora,  and  he  determined  to  hold  the  state 
with  the  assistance  of  those  inhabitants  friendly  to 
him  and  hostile  to  the  central  government.  He  con- 
sulted several  influential  citizens,  who  promised-  to  aid 
him,  and  they  told  him  they  would  organize  a  general 
revolt  He  depended  upon  them,  and  they  did  noth- 
ing— ^probably  they  never  intended  to  do  anything. 
Before  he  could  discover  their  ineflSciency  or  bad  f^th. 
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dysentery,  with  which  he  had  been  troubled  before, 
became  severe,  and  reduced  him  to  a  helpless  condi- 
tion. None  of  his  subordinates  was  capable  of  lead- 
ing the  party,  and  they  could  not  maintain  themselves 
where  they  were,  so  they  marched  to  Guaymas, 
carrying  their  commander  in  a  litter.  Arrived  at  the 
port,  they  made  a  treaty  with  Blanco,  he  paying  forty 
thousand  dollars,  and  they  leaving  Sonera.  They 
returned  to  San  Francisco,  where  they  learned  that 
the  news  of  the  battle  of  Hermosillo  had  been  re- 
ganled  throughout  California  as  the  conquest  of 
Sonera,  and  thousands  of  Fronchmen  would  soon  have 
gone  to  their  aid.  A  party  of  six  hundred  men,  well 
provided  with  arms,  was  ready  to  saiL 

Raousset,  who  was  not  a  party  to  the  treaty, 
so  soon  as  able  to  move,  went  from  Guaymas  to 
Mazatlan,  and  thence  to  San  Francisco,  whero  he 
was  received  with  distinction,  his  men  giving  him 
high  praise  for  courage,  capacity,  generosity,  and 
considerate  attention  to  their  feelings  and  mate- 
rial wants,  declared  themselves  ready  to  follow  him 
again.  All  the  dissatisfied  Fronchmen  in  Califor- 
nia hoped  that  he  would  make  another  trial  with 
better  luck  the  next  time.  He  was  determined  to 
make  another  effort;  he  had  wrongs  to  avenge,  he 
had  convinced  himself  that  a  considerable  party  in 
Sonera  would  favor  independence,  and  he  believed 
that,  with  his  reputation,  all  that  was  necessaiy  for 
success  was  a  good  start 

He  was  encouraged  by  Dillon,  French  consul  in 
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San  Froncisco,  and  affairs  in  !Moxico  turned  in  hia 
favor.  President  Arista  was  dethroned  in  Jannary, 
1833,  by  Ceballos,  Iio  by  Lorabardini  in  February, 
and  lio  by  Santa  Anna  in  April.  In  Juno,  under  an 
invitation  from  Lovasscur,  Raou&set  went  to  Mexico, 
■wliero  Santa  Anna  received  liim  with  favor,  [irouiiscd 
to  compensate  hini  for  tho  injustice  done  by  Arista, 
and  made  a  contract  with  him  for  tho  inti-oduction  of 
a  company  of  five  hundred  armed  Frenchmen  into 
Sonera.  They  wore  to  receive  one  liundred  and 
eighteen  thousand  dollars  a  month  as  regular  pay, 
besides  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  advance,  for  trans- 
portation and  cqui2>ment.  Tho  contract  was  written 
out,  approved  by  tho  council,  signed  by  Santa  Anna, 
and  then  annulled  by  him.  To  pacify  tho  ambitious 
Frenchman,  ho  offered  him  tho  command  of  a  regi- 
ment in  the  Mexican  army,  but  Raoussct  refused, 
and  wrote  a  note  to  tho  president  stating  that  he  had 
come  not  so  much  for  his  own  gain  as  to  get  justlco 
for  the  Froncbmeu  who  bad  been  defrauded  by  the 
Mexican  government,  and  hinted  plainly  that  Mexi- 
cans are  liars.  Ho  returned  to  San  Francisco  to  find 
that  in  tho  meantime  a  filibustering  party  of  Ameri- 
cans under  Walker  hod  left  San  Francisco  to  seize 
Sonora.  If  they  should  get  hold  of  tho  prize  for 
which  he  had  been  scheming,  thoro  would  bo  no 
chance  there  for  France.  He  could  not  afford  to  waste 
any  time. 

Ssa  94.  '  Obstaclea.    Booussct  and  bis  poorer  friends 
had  before  vainly  appealed  repeatedly  to  all  tho  French 
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capitalists  of  San  Francisco  for  aid  in  seizing  Sonora 
for  France,  but  now  three  houses  came  forward  and 
subscribed  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  enough  to 
arm  and  transport  one  thousand  five  hundred  men  and 
maintain  them  till  they  could  get  control  of  the  rev- 
enues of  Sonora.  Before  any  of  the  money  thus  sub- 
scribed was  paid,  a  report  was  published  that  the 
American  government  had  bought  Sonora,  and  though 
not  generally  credited,  there  was  good  reason-  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Washington  cabinet  was  negotiating  for 
the  cession  of  at  least  part  of  Sonora.  The  capitalists 
would  advance  no  money  under  these  circumstances. 

While  matters  were  in  this  position,  Santa  Anna, 
frightened  by  the  proceedings  of  Walker,  and  consid- 
ering the  French  the  only  secure  protection  against 
the  American  filibusters,  instructed  Del  Yalle,  the 
Mexican  consul  at  San  Francisco,  to  send  three  thou- 
sand Frenchmen  to  settle  as  a  military  colony  in  So- 
nera. This  order  filled  Raousset  with  ecstacy.  The 
Mexican  government,  at  its  own  expense,  was  provid- 
ing for  him  far  more  than  he  demanded  for  his  tri- 
umphs. He  told  his  men  to  go,  and  in  a  few  days 
eight  hundred  had  applied  to  Del  Yalle  and  had  been 
accepted.  But  the  friends  of  the  filibusters  were  not 
indifferent  to  this  danger.  They  saw  that  if  these 
Frenchmen  should  get  secure  foothold  in  Sonera,  no 
room  would  be  left  there  for  Walker,  slavery  or  an- 
nexation. The  federal  attorney  in  San  Francisco  had 
Del  Valle  and  Dillon  arrested,  and  the  "  Challenge  '* 
seized  for  violating  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United 
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States.  There  was  much  doubt  whether  those 
had  been  violated,  but  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
charge  must  be  made  if  the  Frenchmen  were  to  bo 
headed  off!  It  succeeded.  The  "Cliallenge"  sailed 
on  the  twentieth  of  April  with  three  hundred  col- 
onists, but  many  of  them  wero  men  whom  Raoussct 
would  not  have  taken,  and  few  others  followed.  The 
delay  gave  time  to  Santa  Anna  to  see  that  there  was 
no  serious  danger  in  Walker,  and  to  recover  from  his 
scare.  He  feit  grateful  to  the  American  authorities 
for  protecting  him  against  the  three  thousand  French- 
men. Raouaset  was  in  despair.  The  American  offi- 
cials would  permit  no  emigration  of  French  military 
colonists,  and  there  was  no  other  way  of  getting  the 
force  needed  to  establish  French  authority  in  Sonora. 
I^ouis  Napoleon,  though  solicited  for  aid,  had  refused. 
If  a  great  conquest  was  to  be  made  for  France,  it  must 
be  made  by  the  three  hundred  who  went  in  the 
"  Challenge."  Some  of  them  had  gone  at  iWiusset's 
request,  and  with  the  assurance  that  he  would  follow, 
80  he  determined  to  go.  He  saw  that  in  all  proba- 
bility the  venture  would  be  fatal  to  him,  but  there 
-was  a  remote  poBsibility  of  conquering  for  France  not 
SoDOra  alone  but  all  Mexico,  and  with  that  purpose 
distinctly  avowed  to  a  few  friends  he  left  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  a  sloop  of  ten  tons,  on  the  night  of  May 
twenty-fourth.  He  made  his  departure  in  the  dark- 
ness to  avoid  arrest,  for  he  had  been  informed  that  a 
-warrant  had  been  issued  against  him  for  violating  the 
neatralify  lawa. 
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SEa  95.  End  of  Boumsset.  It  was  his  plan  to 
land  in  secret,  join  the  "Challenge  **  party,  seize  Guay- 
mas  or  some  other  sea-port  town  and  wait  for  reinforce- 
ments from  San  Francisco,  or  a  revolution  in  his 
favor  in  the  interior.  His  arrival  was  announced  be- 
fore ho  landed,  so  Gen.  Yafiez  in  command  at  Guay- 
mas,  where  the  "Challenge'*  party  had  remained,  could 
not  be  taken  by  surprise.  Raousset  went  ashore  and 
was  received  politely.  The  Mexicans  anticipated 
trouble.  When  the  French  went  out  into  the  streets 
they  were  assailed  by  the  populace.  Tafiez  had  a 
regiment  of  Mexican  soldiers,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  thirteenth  of  July  more  troops  arrived  from  the 
interior,  raising  his  force  to  twelve  hundred  men,  and 
it  was  reported  that  eighteen  thousand  were  to  arrive 
the  next  day.  The  French  would  not  wait  to  be 
attacked.  They  went  to  the  house  where  Raousset 
was,  called  on  him  to  lead  them.  He  refused  to  take 
command,  but  joined  them  in  a  disastrous  attempt  to 
storm  the  Mexican  barracks.  After  a  hundred  had 
fallen,  the  remainder  surrendered,  under  a  promise  by 
the  French  consul  on  behalf  of  the  Mexican  authori- 
ties that  the  lives  of  all  should  be  spared.  The  con- 
ditions first  offered  to  the  French  included  life  to  all 
save  Baousset,  if  they  would  lay  down  their  arms, 
but  they  refused,  and  then  the  exception  was  with- 
drawn. Notwithstanding  this  explicit  promise,  Raous- 
set was  shot  on  the  twelfth  of  August,  dying  with 
free  hands,  open  eyes,  and  a  firm  countenance.  Of 
these  we  are  told  by  witnesses  of  his  execution;  and 
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tbat  hia  heart  was  gay  wo  learn  from  hia  letters  writ- 
ten on  the  night  heforo  his  execution.  As  ono  of  his 
biographers  says,  "he  was  a  Cortez  slain  at  tho  begin- 
ning of  his  enterprise."  He  had  the  material  but  not 
the  opportunity  for  a  great  conqueror.  If  he  had  re- 
ceived a  little  assistance  from  Louis  Napoleon  he 
might  and  probably  would  have  done  far  more  for 
France  in  Mexico  than  Maximilian  did  ten  years 
later.  Hia  death  was  the  end  of  the  scheming  among 
the  Frenchmen  of  San  Francisco  for  the  conquest  of 
SoDora. 

Sec.  96.  1S53.  In  1853,  the  gold  exportation 
culminated  at  fifty-five  millions,  as  officially  reported, 
though  tho  yield  of  the  placers  had  probably  reached 
its  highest  point  in  tho  previous  ycaT.  Mining  being 
the  chief  industry,  and  the  ono  upon  which  all  others 
depended,  everything  was  affected  by  its  decline, 
which,  however,  was  not  generally  understood  or 
discovered  by  merchants  and  bankers  in  San  Fran- 
cisco till  the  close  of  the  year,  and  even  then  many  of 
them  woro  not  fully  convinced  Tbero  was  a  decrease 
ID  the  rate  of  wages;  and  for  the  first  time  there  was 
a  large  return  migration  to  the  Atlantic  states,  so 
that  the  gain  of  population  by  sea  was  only  three 
thousand,  or  at  least  seventeen  thousand  less  than  in 
any  of  the  previous  four  years.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  a  great  falling  off  in  the  immigration  by 
land,  and  it  did  not  again  approach  its  previous  mag- 
nitude until  after  the  railroad  hod  been  completed 

The  period  within  which  Mexican  land  grants  had 
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to  be  filed  in  the  land  commission  under  penalty  of  con- 
fiscation of  the  title,  expired  in  March,  and  as  the  spec- 
ulation in  city  land  had  been  the  source  of  much 
wealth,  and  was  looked  to  for  much  more  in  the  fu« 
tare,  the  citizens  were  not  a  little  concerned  to  find 
that  two  claims  had  been  filed  for  nearly  everything 
south  of  California  street,  and  a  third  one  claimed 
ei<?ht  hundred  acres  in  the  district  south  of  Market 
and  west  of  Second  street.  While  the  Limantoar, 
Santillan  and  Sherreback  claims  covered  three  deep 
much  of  the  best  upland,  the  ''  Peter  Smith  men,"  as 
the  purchasers  at  the  sheriff's  sale  in  the  previous  year 
were  called,  were  trying  to  seize  a  strip  six  hundred 
feet  wide  outside  of  the  permanent  water  front,  by 
the  help  of  the  legislature,  and  Governor  Bigler.  In- 
tense indignation  prevailed  amongf  the  citizens  against 
the  proposed  fraud,  and  after  it  had  passed  the  assem- 
bly, it  was  defeated  in  the  senate  by  the  casting  vote 
of  Lieutenant  Governor  Purdy.  Notwithstanding 
Biglcr's  efforts  in  favor  of  the  extension  bill,  and  his 
great  unpopularity  in  San  Francisco,  he  was  renomi- 
nated under  the  influence  of  Broderick,  who  had  ob- 
tained a  predominant  influence  in  the  Democratic  con- 
ventions of  the  city  and  state.  The  chivalry  poli- 
ticians hated  Broderick  and  Bigler,  and  many  of  them 
voted  against  the  latter;  so  the  former,  as  chairman  of 
the  state  committee,  published  an  address  to  the  peo- 
ple, denouncing  them  as  traitors  to  the  party. 

The  real  estate  prices,  which  had  been  rising  rapidly 
since  the  fall  of  1848,  culminated  in  December,  1853, 
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full  blochs,  kno\vn  as  the  "city  slip,"  be- 
y  and  Sacramento  streets,  east  of  Davis, 
it  public  auction.  Thia  land  'was  intersec- 
wharf  of  Commercial  street,  and  included 
lelieved  to  bo  among  the  most  valuable  sites 
8  bouses  in  the  city.  ^Montgomery,  between 
1  Pine,  had  now  become  the  street  of  tho 
nt  stores;  Stockton  street  and  Rincon  Hill 
3st  costly  residences. 

Lstruction  of  the  plank  road  on  Polsom 
le  Mission,  gave  access  to  an  extensive  area 
,  on  account  of  the  sand  hills  and  swamps, 
3  for  wagons.  Russ's  garden,  on  tho  corner 
nd  Harrison  streets,  became  the  first  popu- 
!□  Sunday  resort.  The  erection  of  a  tele- 
to  Point  Lobos,  and  the  connection  of  tho 
the  Merchants'  Exchange,  led  to  the  abati- 
r  Telegraph  Hill  as  a  station  for  signaling 
\n  electric  telegraph  brought  tho  city  into 
)U8  communication  with  San  Josd,  Stockton, 
oand  Marysville.  The  Metropolitan  thea- 
I  west  side  of  Montgomery  street,  between 
in  and  Jackson,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
ildings  of  tho  kind  in  tho  United  States,  and 
theater  on  Commercial  street,  above  Kear- 
opportunities  for  dramatic  performances,  in 
)  the  American  theater  on  Sansome  street, 
delphi,  occupied  by  a  French  company,  on 
ride  of  Dupont,  north  of  Clay.  The  First 
church  on  Stockton  street,  between  Clay 
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and  Sacmnento^  and  the  Finfe  Googregataooal  cfaoidi 
CQ  the  aomh-wot  eamer  of  Duponi  and  Oalifomia, 
were  oompleled,  and  SL  'MjMiym  cathcdiml  was  com- 
mpnredoQthecognerdiagooaMyoppositCL  These  were 
^hieeof  the  Inding  cuiigicgations  of  San  Francisooat 
the  time,  and  the  shnationof  their  boildings  was  in 
the  vicxnitj  of  the  (ashinnahle  lesidenoe  district 
Other  xkotable  erents  of  this  jear  wero  the  sailing  of 
Walker  s  expedition  to  conquer  Sonon  and  Lower 
California^  the  foundation  of  the  Mercantile  library, 
the  adoption  of  a  oom{HrdienaTe  system  of  grades^  the 
erection  of  Montgomezj  Uock,  and  the  election  of 
C  K.  Garrison  to  the  office  of  major. 

Sec  97.  City  Slip  Sale.  In  Decraiber  the  city 
coandl  passed  an  CNrdinance  to  sdl  the  ci^  slip  water- 
lots — thej  were  covered  hy  the  bay,  some  of  them  to 
a  depth  of  twentj-five  feet  at  low  tide— in  the  two 
blocks  bonnded  bj  Claj,  Sacramento,  Davis  and  East 
streets  This  slip  had  been  set  i^Murt  bj  ordinance  for 
a  public  dock,  but  it  was  evident,  after  Commercial, 
CLaj  and  Sacramento  street  wharves  had  been  built 
out,  tliat  the  place  would  soon  fill  up,  and  the  project 
to  sell  was,  therefore,  a  wise  and  proper  one.  The 
council  consisted  of  two  boards,  each  containing^  eight 
members,  one  for  each  ward.  The  ordinance  to  sell 
having  received  a  majority  in  the  board  of  aldermen, 
and  four  out  of  seven  votes  in  the  board  of  assistants 
(one  member  had  resigned),  was  declared  passed,  and 
the  property  was  sold  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  Decem- 
ber, at  public  auction,  the  average  price  of  the  lots 
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iDO  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-four 
the  total,  one  million  ono  hundred  and  uincty- 
lousand  seven  liundred  and  fifty  dollars.  One 
vas  to  bo  paid  down,  one  half  in  two  months, 
remaining  fourth  in  four  months  from  tho  daj^ 
The  Sacramento  street  and  Commercial  street 
}mpaaies  threatened  to  enjoin  the  sale,  on  the 
that  they  had  built  their  wharves  on  the  faith 
Tdinanco  setting  o£f  this  property  for  a  public 
id  the  council,  on  the  day  of  sale,  passed  an 
lo  giving  ono  hundred  and  elghty-tive  thousand 
out  of  tho  proceeds  to  those  companies  as  a 
atiou  for  the  injury  done  to  them. 
D8.  Filibuster  Walker.  The  expedition  o£ 
it  with  his  Frcnclimen  to  Sonora,  in  1852, 
contract  with  the  Mexican  government,  pi-o- 
nuch  angry  comment  among  tho  American 
Gxtensiouists.  They  looked  forward  to  the 
b  of  Mexico  as  a  matter  of  manifest  destiny, 
I  introduction  of  negro  slavery  there  as  a 
}f  much  wealth  and  political  iuAucucc  to  tho 
ites.  The  establishment  of  a  largo  French 
ion  anywhere  in  the  sister  republic,  andespo- 
jar  the  bordei*.  was  represented  as  tho  delib- 
anting  of  an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  tho  Union, 
LQ  act  of  monarchical  intervention  in  tho  af- 
tho  republican  hemisphere.  It  was  partly  for 
[>o6o  of  excluding  Kaousset  from  the  southern 
the  Gila  basin,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the 
oart  of  Sonora  in  mineral  wealtli,  that  in  1853 
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a  treaty  was  negotiated  by  the  cabinet  of  Washington 
with  Santa  Anna  for  a  region  that  now  forms  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  Arizona.  This  treaty,  however, 
left  abundant  room  in  Mexico  for  the  ambitious  French- 
man, and  before  anything  was  known  of  the  negotia- 
tions for  it,  some  of  the  slavery  extensionists  in  San 
Francisco  thought  that  the  responsibility  of  defeating 
Baousset's  purposes  rested  upon  them.  The  leading 
men  among  them,  mostly  lawyers  from  the  slave 
states,  had  numerous  consultations  upon  the  subject, 
and  they  agreed,  in  the  summer  of  1853,  that  the 
proper  remedy  for  the  danger  of  a  French  occupation 
of  Sonora  was  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  a  fiU- 
bustering  expedition. 

William  Walker,  a  native  of  Tennessee,  then  thir- 
ty-three years  of  ago,  who  had  been  a  lawyer  and  ed- 
itor in  California,  was  selected  as  commander  by  the 
San  Francisco  conspirators.  He  was  a  ready  writer 
and  speaker,  a  man  of  moderate  ability  in  every 
respect,  but  brave  and  willing  to  risk  everything 
rather  than  live  in  obscurity.  He  imagined  that  he 
was  destined  to  establish  the  dominion  of  the  United 
States  over  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  misled 
by  that  fancy,  spent  years  with  small  bands  of  ruf- 
fians in  fighting  and  plundering  the  unfortunate  Span- 
ish-Americans in  those  districts  which  he  selected  as 
the  fields  of  his  exploits.  Money  was  subscribed, 
bonds  of  the  new  republic  of  Sonora  and  Lower  Cal- 
ifornia were  printed  and  sold,  a  flag  was  made,  and 
meetings  were  held  in  the  city  hall,  where  the  men 
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ed  desirable  recruits  for  the  espedition  were  I 

tojrether  under  iDJunctioDs  of  secrecy,  ad- 
upon  the  brilliant  promise  of  the  adventure, 
Btcd.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  {rettinjj  men; 
inough  was  gathered  to  buy  arms  and  charter 
"  Arrow;"  but  when  she  was  nearly  ready  to 
ncral  Hitchcock,  comaiaiidcr  of  the  United 
brcea  in  California,  seized  Iier  ou  a  charge  of 
T  the  neutrality  laws.  This  procedure  gave 
fcase  to  the  federal  officials  generally,  most  of 
avery  extension  ists,  and  tho  federal  attorney 
the  release  of  the  vessel,  on  the  pretext  that 
18  not  "  a  scintilla  of  evidence  "  against  her. 
*al  Hitchcock  could  do  nothing  in  tho  matter 
tho  support  of  the  civil  authorities,  so  he 
Q  further  effort  in  that  direction,  more  espe- 
ho  found  that  he  liad  not  the  approval  of 
tiose  influence  was  most  potent  with  the  fcd- 
linUtration.  Almost  as  soon  as  replies  could 
ced  from  "Washington,  it  was  rumored  that  he 
e  degraded,  and  in  the  following  February  ho 
srscded  by  General  Wool,  who  was  i-cquircd  to 
his  headquarters  from  San  Francisco  to  Be- 
that  if  any  further  filibustering  expeditions 
M  organized,  they  might  leave  without  pass-  _ 
:r  his  nose.  Jefferson  Davis,  tlien  secretary 
received  credit  from  the  friends  of  Walker  for 
illence  of  his  management, 
eizure  of  the  "Arrow  "  did  not  defeat  tho  enter- 
T  long  delay  it     The  arms  and  stores  were 
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transferred  to  the  bark  "Caroline,"  which  sailed  on 
the  sixteenth  of  October  with  forty-six  men,  a  small 
force  to  be  used  in  conquering  an  empire  as  large  as 
France,  and  inhabited  by  one  hundred  and  fiflty  thou- 
sand people.  But  Walker  had  the  promise  that  rein- 
forcements should  be  sent  so  soon  as  he  had  obtained 
a  foothold.  He  landed  at  La  Paz,  the  capital  of 
Lower  California,  took  possession  of  the  town,  and 
issued  a  proclamation  declaring  Lower  California  an 
independent  republic,  whereupon  his  followers  elected 
him  president,  and  he  published  a  decree  adopting  the 
code  of  Louisiana  as  the  law  of  the  land.  Ho  and 
his  chivalry  friends  in  San  Francisco  wished  to  l^;al- 
ize  slavery  without  mentioning  it,  and  the  adoption  of 
the  Louisiana  code  seemed  to  them  the  best  method 
of  attaining  their  ends.  Being  unable  to  maintain 
himself  at  La  Paz,  after  a  brief  stay,  he  and  his  army 
of  conquest  set  sail  for  Magdalena  bay  on  the  west 
coast  of  Lower  California,  and  thence  they  moved  in 
a  few  days  to  Muertos,  a  point  on  the  coast  about  a 
dozen  miles  from  the  American  boundary,  whence  in 
case  of  attack  they  could  soon  escape  to  friendly  terri- 
tory, and  whence  they  could  conveniently  send  letters 
describing  their  victories  over  the  enemy.  Theso 
letters  as  given  in  the  San  Francisco  papers  excited 
an  ardent  desire  among  moneyless  scamps  to  sharo 
the  glories  "of  extending  the  area  of  freedom"  over 
the  bare  mountains  and  cactus  covered  plains  of  north- 
western Mexico.  The  flag  of  the  new  republic  was 
hoisted  at   the  comer  of  Kearny  and   Commercial 
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streets;  its  bonds  were  exhibited  in  the  shop-windows 
and  sold  openly;  the  money  paid 'for  them  by  tho 
ori^nal  purchasers  being  generally  considered  fts  so 
much  thrown  away;  enlistments  of  filibusters  were 
uiade  without  concealment,  and  on  tho  thirteenth  of 
December  the  bark  "Anita"  sailed  with  about  two 
hundred  men.  Their  main  reliance  for  provisions 
was  the  cattle  of  tho  country,  taken  without  com- 
punction of  conscience,  and  if  tho  owners  were  not 
&atis6cd  with  the  only  pay  offered  by  Wallier's  band, 
they  were  insulted,  and  in  somo  cases  beaten  or  even 
shot  Unable  to  contend  on  equal  terms  with  the 
invaders,  most  of  tho  Mexican  rancheros  in  the  vicin- 
ity fled  with  their  families  and  cattle,  and  tho  filibus- 
ters were  compelled  to  move  sooner  than  they  had 
intended,  though  they  nover  expected  to  stay  long  at 
iluertos. 

"Walker  announced  his  intention  of  marching  to 
Sonora,  and  issued  a  proclamation  annexing'  that 
state  to  hia  dominion  and  aimouncing  that  the  name 
of  tho  nation  was  the  Republic  of  Sonora.  All  this 
yiaa  done  with  tho  most  solemn  sincerity  on  his  part, 
but  the  men  ridiculed  the  procedure  and  hod  no  in- 
tention  of  marching,  without  proper  supplies,  four 
hundred  miles  through  a  desolate  country  and  then 
entering  the  settled  districts  of  Sonora  with  less  than 
three  hundred  men.  They  were  desperate,  but  not 
insane.  They  did  not  object  to  danger,  but  they 
fruited  some  reasonable  hope  of  compensation.  They 
were  willing  to  plunder  the  Mexicans,  but  the  pros- 
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pcct  of  a  long  march  through  a  desert,  with  the  pos- 
sibility that  just  after  crossing  it  they  would  he  shot 
down  like  dogs,  did  not  suit  them.     So  most  of  them 
deserted,  crossed  the  line,  and  became  peaceful  Amer- 
ican citizens  again.     Walker  took  a  serious  view  of 
their  desertion,  regarding  it  as  treason   to  his  au- 
tlioriiy,   and  having  caught  some  of  the   offenders, 
shot  two  and  drummed  two  others  out  of  camp  after 
a  severe  flogging.     He  shortly  afterwards  started  on 
his  march  with   about  one  hundred  men,  but  the 
Mexicans  harassed  them  so  much  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  saving  tho  cattle  on  which  they  depended  for 
food,  and  they  were  glad  to  reach  the  American  ter- 
ritory and  surrender  themselves  to  federal   officers 
who  liad  been  informed  of  their  coming.     They  were 
taken  as  prisoners  to  San  Francisco,  where  President 
Wallcer,  Vice-President   Watkins  and  Secretary  of 
State  Emory  were  indicted  for  violating  the  neutral- 
ity laws.     Watkins  was  convicted  after  a  long  trial, 
and  fined  fifteen  hundred  dollars;  but  as  there  was  no 
alteniative  of  imprisonment,  and  as  he  never  paid  the 
fine,  there  was  no  punishment.     He  might  have  saved 
some  time  for  himself,  and  much  needless  troublo  to  * 
the  federal  officials,  by  pleading  guilty.     Emory  hav- 
ing seen  that  the  vindication  of  the  neutrality  law 
was  not  a  very  grave  matter,  pleaded  guilty,  and  . 
was  in  like  manner  ordered  to  pay  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  into  the  United  States  treasury,  an  order 
which  he  never  condescended  to  obey.     Walker  him- 
self was  acquitted,  and  his  republic  of  Sonora  and 
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I>owcr  California  disappeared  from  the  records  of  tho 
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iriminal  courts  and  the  chronological  tables. 
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Sec.  39.     Six  Years   Work.     The  period  of  nearly    I 
six  years  from  tho  beginning  of  the  gold  excitement  I 
till  tho  end  of  1853,  was  marked  by  a  steady  and  rapid 
iacrcasG  in  the  production,  or  at  least  in  the  exportation 
of  gold,  and  therefore  called  "Tho  Golden  Era,"  saw  i 
Son  Francisco  rise  suddenly  from  the  condition  of  aa  I 
insignificant  village,  almost  unknown  to  commerce  and  I 
geography,  to  that  of  one  of  the  leading  seaports,  witli  ' 
a  semi-monthly  steam  communication  by  way  of  Pan- 
ama with  New  York,  and   tho  iiliiminatlon  of  the 
North  Pacific  ocean  and  its  shores  with  the  bright  i  . 
light  of  high  civilization.     The  toots  and  shanties  that 
made  up  a  lai'ge  part  of  the  city  for  several  yeara  after 
tbe  gold  discovery,  having  been  cleared  away  by  the 
great  fires,  were  succeeded  by  substantial  brick  build- 
ings, and  a  hundred  acres  of  tho  bay  were  filled  in  to 
make  room  for  more.     Everything  that  was  necessary 
for  a  metropolitan   center  of  business — warehouses, 
■wharves,  banks,  large  stocks  of  merchandise,  extensive 
relationa  witli  distant  markets,  and  ahl*i  newspapers, 
aa  well  as  the  social  wants  of  schools,  theaters,  libraries 
and  churches — were  supplied  at  short  notice. 
'     California,  like  San  Francisco,  rose  as  if  at  one  bound 
from  the  stagnation  of  semi-barbarous  pastoral  life  to 
the  varied  arts  and  restless  activity  of  a  refined  civ- 
ilization.  .  All  the  energies  were  drawn  to  the  mines 
and  the  means  of  supplying  them.    Agriculture  and 
the  agricultural  districts  were  neglected.     Although  ^^ 
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money  was  abondant  and  there  was  a  great  rush  of 
people  to  the  mineral  regions,  their  apparent  pros- 
perity was  delosiTe.  The  miners  generally  liv^  in 
tents  and  mde  cabins,  without  wives  or  female  rela- 
tires,  without  permanence  of  residence  or  r^^ularity  of 
occupation.  Deprived  of  the  influences  of  home  life, 
many  became  dissipated  or  extravagant  and  lost  the 
disposition,  if  they  ever  had  the  capacity,  to  save  their 
earnings.  The  government  did  not  permit  them  to 
acquire  fee-simple  titles  to  their  claims,  or  even  to 
farms  in  the  vicinity,  and  having  n(f  opportunity  to 
enrich  the  land  they  despoiled  it»  The  more  they 
made,  the  poorer  it  became.  The  wagon  roads  were 
bad,  or  were  covered  by  heavy  tolls;  there  were  no 
railroads;  and  business  generally  was  conducted  on  the 
hand-to-mouth  principle  as  nearly  as  possible.  Gam- 
bling was  carried  on  publicly  in  all  the  towns,  and  the 
most  costly  champagnes  and  cigars  were  imported 
from  France  and  Havana  for  men  who  supported 
themselves  by  the  pick  and  shoveL  In  1850,  settle- 
ments had  been  made  in  nearly  all  the  towns  now  ex- 
isting in  the  mining  districts  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  between  Mariposa  and  Oroville; 
El  Dorado  was  the  most  populous  county  in  the  state; 
Sacramento,  Stockton  and  Marysville  wore  the  chief 
river  ports  where  the  miners  got  their  supplies ;  and 
Petaluma,  Yallejo,  Napa,  Santa  Bosa,  San  Kafael, 
Martinez,  Santa  Clara,  Bed  wood,  and  Eureka  on  Hum- 
boldt bay,  were  centers  of  business  in  the  coast  region. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

TUB  GOLDEN  ERA  IN  DECLINE. 
SbctionIOO.  1S54.  TheflushtimosoflSSSwercfol- 
lowed  hy  a  serious  dcprcssiou  in  the  next  ^ear.  There 
■was  a  decline  of  four  million  dollars  in  tlie  gold  cxport- 
Ation.  a  decrease  of  one  fourth  in  the  tonnage  of  the 
vessels  entering  the  port,  and  a  still  greater  decrease  in 
the  prices  of  real  estate.  A  fever  for  erecting  fire-proof 
brick  buildings  had  followed  the  great  conflagration  of 
1851  and  had  outrun  the  demand,  and  now  hundreds 
of  tho  business  bouses  were  vacant.  Tbe  increase  of 
agricultural  production  in  the  state  had  greatly  reduced 
tlie  demand  for  imiwrts;  and  having  supplied  nothing 
of  note  for  exportation,  it  cut  ofl*  much  of  the  traffic  of 
resident  merchants,  as  well  as  of  foreign  shipownei-s. 
>Ir.  Broderick  attempted  to  taUc  advantage  of  tho  state 
\>y  getting  himself  elected  to  tho  federal  senate  a  _>'ear 
in  advance  of  the  proper  time,  but  failed,  and  the  people 
gave  an  overwhelming  majority  at  the  September  elec- 
tion to  his  opponents,  the  chivalry  candidates.  The 
gas  works  went  into  operation  and  furnished  light  for 
the  streeta  in  February.  Omnibuses  began  to  run  be- 
tween North  Beach  and  South  Fark  at  intervals  of  half 
nn  hour.  The  owners  of  the  steamboats  plying  on  the 
inland  waters  tributary  to  the  Golden  Gate,  combined 
in  tiie  California  Steam  Navigation  Company,  which  for 
ilfleeQ  years  afterwards  had  control  of  the  pos^nger  and 
iieigbt  traifio  between  San  Francisco  and  the  chief  in- 
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land  ix)rt8.     The  IIoQdley  grades  ivere  modified^  sav- 
ing about  one  hundred  feet  on  the  top  of  Telegraph  1^ 
which  Hoodley  had  proposed  to  cut  down  so  macL 
Portsmouth  square,  previously  open,  uneven  and  filthy, 
was  graded,  supplied  with  an  iron  fence,  and  planted 
with  grass,  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs.     In  October, 
Ilcnry  Meiggs  failed  for  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  fled  to  Chile,  afler  issuing  foiled  city  warrants, 
forged  promissory  notes  and  fraudulent  sfiarcs  in  a  lum- 
ber company  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  or  more.     Paving  with  cobble  stones,  as  prefer- 
able to  planking,  was  introduced  in  those  blocks  where 
land  was  most  valuable,  and  among  the  streets  thus 
improved  were  Montgomery  between   California  and 
Washington,  and  Washington  between  Montgomery  and 
Dupont.     Powell  street  was  graded  from  Clay  to  North 
Beach.     Pacific  was  graded  between  Montgomery  and 
Sansome,  by  a  deep  cut  through  rock.    A  road  to  North 
Beach  was  opened  along  the  eastern  base  of  Teli^raph 
Hill.     Meiggs*  wharf  was  built,  and  Lone  Mount^un 
cemetery  was  opened,  superseding  Yerba  Buena  cemetery 
for  general  use. 

Sec.  101.  Dilhn  and  Dd  VaJk.  The  arrest  of  Del 
Yalle,  Mexican  consul  in  San  Francisco,  as  principal, 
and  of  Dillon,  French  consul,  as  accomplice  in  the  vio- 
lation of  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States,  by  en- 
listing Frenchmen  to  serve  in  the  Mexican  army,  was 
followed  by  trials  which  excited  great  interest  at  the 
time.  The  testimony  showed  that  the  men  were  en- 
gaged as  colonists,  not  as  soldiers;  but  it  was  understood 
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they  might  be  required  to  serve  in  the  Mexican  army, 
especially  if  the  American  filibusters  slioiild  become 
troublesome,  and  the  jury,  [wrhaps  influenced  by  the 
feeling  prevalent  in  the  community,  that  the  French 
sliould  not  be  permitted  to  put  any  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  the  march  of  American  annexation,  found  Del  Vallc 
guilty.  In  the  cose  of  Dillon  the  jury  disagreed.  Del 
Talle  was  never  sentenced,  and  the  American  govern- 
ment apol(^izcd  to  Mr.  Dillon  for  having  arrested  him 
iUegally  for  refusing  to  appear  aa  a  witness  in  tlic  Del 
Talle  case.  Before  the  trials  "were  ended,  Raousset  had 
been  executed,  and  all  fears  of  a  Frcncli  occuimtion  of 
Sonora  had  been  dissipated. 

Sec.  102.  Mercantile  Bnsinees.  The  business  of  the 
merchant  in  San  Francisco  for  years  after  the  gold  dis- 
covery was  exposed  to  frequent  and  violent  fluctuations, 
•which  could  not  be  avoided  by  any  exi)ericnce  or  pru- 
dence. The  city  was  the  sole  jwrt  of  the  only  large  and 
highly  civilized  community  on  the  nortli  Pacific.  It 
-was  for  from  the  other  notable  seaports  in  the  same  ocean, 
and  as  a  market  for  imports  was  nearly  equal  to  all  the 
others  together.  No  other  Pacific  port  could  exercise 
much  influence  by  relieving  the  extremes  of  demand  or 
supply  at  San  Francisco;  none  could  furnish  the  articles 
most  needed  by  the  miners.  Oregon  had  only  thirteen 
thousand  inhabitants  in  1850,  and  most  of  them  were 
uew  BetUers  and  busy  in  opening  farms,  so  that  they  had 
little  to  export  Mexico  had  nothing  to  sell  save  silver; 
.Aua  nothing  that  Colifomia  wanted  save  rico  and  sugar ; 
Australia  and  Chile  little  save  flour,  and  that  yiaa  not  to 
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be  had  n^larly  in  loi^  supply.     The  north  Aikmtie 
was  the  source  from  which  nearly  everything  was  brought 

The  distance  from  New  York  to  San  Frandsoo  by  the 
sailing  route  was  nineteen  thousand  miles,  and  the  time 
four  months  and  a  half,  though  the  trip  was  repeatedly 
m.'ule  in  three  months.     All  the  freight  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  Panama  nulroad,  in  1855,  came  by  ^vayo{ 
Capo  Horn.     Letters  by  the  isthmus  required  nearly  a 
month ;  and  after  the  receipt  at  New  York  of  an  order 
for  merchandise  to  be  sent  to  California,  two  or  three 
weeks  usually  elapsed  before  a  ship  willing  to  take  addi- 
tional freight  would  Kail.    Tlius,  between  the  date  of  the 
order  sent  from  Sari  Francisco  and  that  of  the  final  de- 
livery  of  the  merchandise,  there  was  an  interval  of  six 
months,  and  there  might  be  great  fluctuations  in  that 
time.     The  merchant  had  to  take  the  chances  that  the 
market  would  be  overstocked  or  exhausted.     He  could 
not  learn  precisely  what  had  been  ordered  by  others,  for 
the  manifests  sent  out  b}'  mail  and  published  after  the 
departure  of  each  ship  from  New  York  with«a  cargo  for 
California,  classed  many  articles  as  sundries,  and  often 
gave  the  number  of  packages  without  weight  or  size,  so 
that  when  the  article  shipped  was  known,  there  was  no 
clear  indication  of  the  quantity. 

For  many  reasons  it  was  not  possible  to  keep  large 
stocks  on  hand.  The  rate  of  interest  in  1849  was  ten 
per  cent,  per  month,  so  that  it  was  better  to  sell  an 
article  immediately  after  receipt  for  one  dollar  and  loan 
the  money  than  to  keep  it  a  year  and  then  sell  for 
two  dollars.     Such  warehouses  as  there  were,  were  not 
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secure  against  fire.     Merchandise  oould  be  put  in  storc- 
AipSf  but  the  storage  was  from  twa  to  ten  dollars  a 
month  per  ton,  and  the  lighterage,  or  transfer  from  the 
ship  to  the  shore,  was  three  or  four  dollars  per  ton. 
The  merchants  were  newcomers,  many  of  them  inexpe- 
rienced in  the  business,  or  men  under  thirty,  so  that  they 
could  not  have  long-established  reputations.     All  the 
houses  were  highl}'  combustible  and  liable  to  be  swept 
away  at  two  hours*  notice  by  a  conflagration,  and  the 
land-titles  were  defective,  thus  leaving  the  people  without 
such  bans  for  credit  in  their  real  estate  as  every  com- 
munity should  have  for  high  prosperity.     The  popula- 
tion was  migratory,  and  sudden  reverses  of  fortune  were 
frequent     If  there  was  not  enough  of  an  article,  it  would 
go  up  ten,  a  hundred,  even  three  hundred-fold :  if  there 
was  an  overstock  it  might  go  down  to  notliing.     The 
arrival  of  one  ship  often  changed  the  condition  from 
scarcity  to  glut,  and  made  or  marred  several  fortunes. 
Lumber  was  worth  four  hundred  dollars  a  thousand 
feet  in  the  fall  of  1849,  twelve  times  the  present  price, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1850  it  would  not  sell  for  enough  to 
pay  freight.    Tobacco,  which  had  commanded  two  dollars 
per  pound,  had  been  imported  so  abundantly  that  in 
the  winter  of  1849  boxes  of  it  were  thrown  into  the  mud 
OS  a  substitute  for  stepping-stones,  and  other  boxes  of  it 
were  used  to  make  a  foundation  of  a  wooden  house  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Montgomery  street,  near  Jackson. 
Saleratus,  which  could  be  bought  in  New  York  for  four 
cents  a  pound,  ran  up  to  twelve  and  fifteen  dollars.    The 
miners  generally  having  no  professional  bakers,  nor  yeast. 
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nor  skill  in  baking,  depended  upon  it  to  make  their 
bread  light,  and  would  have  paid  twenty  dollars  a  pound 
rather  than  go  without.  Dried  apples  fluctuated  from 
Ave  to  seventy-five  cents  a  pound ;  whisky  from  forty 
cents  to  two  dollars  per  gallon ;  carpet-tocks,  which  sold 
for  ten  cents  a  paper  in  New  York,  sold  here  at  one  time 
for  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents;  common  candles 
rose  to  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  a  pound,  and 
New  York  butter,  after  rising  to  eighty,  fell  to  six  cents. 

Apothecaries'  scales,  used  in  every  business  place 
for  weighing  gold  dust,  commanded  high  prices.  Spring 
balances,  worth  three  dollars  a  dozen  in  New  York,  sold 
for  seventy-five  dollars  in  San-  Francisco.  Heavy  canvas 
was  used  extensively  for  tents;  and  the  rough  boarding 
on  the  inside  of  wooden  houses — or  if  there  were  no 
boards,  the  studding — was  hidden  under  white  muslin, 
whicli  was  fastened  witli  tacks,  of  which,  as  well  as  of 
the  muslin,  there  was  a  large  consumption. 

An  example  of  the  urgency  with  which  things  were 
wanted  when  they  were  wanted,  was  furnished  by  the 
keeper  of  a  saloon  who  needed  a  large  punch  bowl  in 
1840,  but  could  find  none  for  sale.  -  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  it  was  a  soup  tureen,  and  not  being  able  to 
buy  it  separately,  he  took  the  whole  dinner  set  to  wliicli 
it  belonged,  though  he  had  no  use  for  the  other  pieces. 
Another  keeper  of  a  liquor  shop  having  failed  to  find 
any  white  sugar  in  the  market,  bought  barrels  of  Chinese 
candy  and  had  it  ground  fine,  as  preferable  to  brown 
sugar. 

In  1850  four  firms  made  an  agreement  to  take  all  the 
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£k)ar  that  should  be  delivered  by  n  cerhun  house  from 
Chile  within  a  limited  period,  the  amount  to  be  not  less 
than  one  hundred  thousand  nor  more  than  two  hun- 
dred thousand  barrels,  at  fourteen  dollars  per  barrel. 
Each  firm  assumes  a  responsibility  of  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  there  was  a  forfeit  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  a  failure  to  comply  with  the  con- 
tract *  Soon  after  the  flour  began  to  arrive  the  purchasers 
.thought  they  were  secure  of  a  vast  profit,  the  market 
price  being  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  dollars  per  barrel. 
They  had  pocketed  several  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  could  have  paid  the  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 

.  ibrfeit,  thrown  up  the  contract,  and  had  a  nice  surplus 
Sot  themselves;  but  they  kept  on  taking  the  flour,  which 
began  to  fall  imder  the  influence  of  the  large  importa- 
tions till  it  went  down  to  ten  dollars,  and  they  lost  all 
they  hod  mode  and  something  more.  i 

Sbc.  103.    Staple  Imports.    As  a  result  of  the  necessity 
of  importing  provisions,  the  diet  of  the  miners  was  pe- 
culiar.   The  leading  articles  of  food  imported,  such  as 
\i'ould  bear  the  voyage  round  Cape  Horn  (passing  twice 
.  through  the  torrid  zone)  with  least  injury,  and  }X)ssessing 

« the  most  nourishment  in  the  least  bulk,  were  ilour,  salt 
meat,  salt  fish,  beans,  hard  bread,  rice,  dried  apples, 

.coffee  and  sugar.  Even  so  late  as  1853,  six  tliousand 
tons  of  hard  bread  were  imported  in  one  year  from  New 
Tork. 

The  San  Francisco  market  was  remarkable  not  less 
for  its  fluctuations  than  for  its  leading  articles,  which 
irere  different  from  those  of  any  otiier  city.    Women 
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were  very  rare  in  the  nmiesy  and  thelmniea  dependent 
upon  their  patronage  was  acarodj  worthy  <if  mention. 
There  was  not  modi  nKxe  demand  ibr  fine  broadcloth 
than  fcrribbons  and  laces;  bat  a  laige  proportion  of  the 
articles  which  elsewhere  every  farm  or  ndghborfaood  pro- 
duces for  itself,  and  which  therefore  do  not  pay  tribate 
to  metropolitan  merchants,  were  here  imported.  There 
were  no  farms,  in  or  near  the  mines.  iMX)dQcing  fresh 
vegetables,  fresh  fruit,  milk,  batter,  i^gs,  chickens  and 
pigs;  no  housewives  making  soap,  candles,  pickles,  sweet- 
meats or  clothing;  no  flax  or  cotton  was  grown ;  no  sheep 
were  shorn ;  no  cloth  was  woven ;  no  leather  was  toimcd ; 
no  clothes,  shoes  or  hats  were  made;  no  pottery  was 
burned;  no  iron  was  smelted.  A  little  wheat  was 
ground,  scarcely  enough  to  be  token  into  considerotioiL  / 
The  Califomions  had  to  send  to  New  York  for  theirv 
provisions,  clothing,  tools,  cooking  utensils,  table  furni- 
ture, and  many  of  the  articles  needed  in  building  their 
houses.  Other  communities  imported  only  a  few  ar- 
ticles relatively,  and  those  few  of  subordinate  value  in 
the  ordinary  business  of  life.  Not  so  in  California.  If 
they  had  been  deprived  of  what  they  obtained  from  y 
abroad,  the  Califomians  could  scarcely  have  lived  for  a 
day. 

Sec.  104.  Commerdal  Panic.  Early  in  1854  a  severe 
panic  smote  the  mercantile  business.  The  marvelous 
prosperity  of  the  i)eriod  from  the  beginning  of  1851  till 
the  middle  of  1853  had  led  to  overspeculation.  Men  & 
supposed  that  the  gold  production,  the  imports,  the  value 
of  real  estate,  the  demand  for  storage,  and  the  population 
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d  gD  on  increaaiiig  at  tho  aome  ratio  as  in  the  pie- 
I  two  yean;  and  they  made  ilib  Bupposition  the  bans 
cir  calculations  and  contracts.  They  bought  lots, 
fiie-proof  houseSi  ond  ordered  caigocs  of  meichon- 
rrom  the  east,  and  would  have  doubled  their  capital 
\  in  a  year,  if  thmr  expoctoUons  of  a  continued  in- 
e  in  the  yield  of  the  mines  and  in  tho  number  of 
rs  at  the  same  rates  as  from  1849  to  1852  had  been 
ed ;  but  the  mining  production  had  already  culmin- 
in  the  winter  of  1852-3|  though  the  fact  was  not 
n  or  appreciated  until  several  years  later.  Tho 
was  probably  loiger  in  1852  than  in  any  other 
dar  year,  though  the  exportation  as  officially  report* 
IS  largest  in  1853|  when  it  reached  fifty-seven  mil- 
;  the  next  year  it  fell  to  fifty-onC|  and  in  1855  to 
•three.  Tho  decline  was  at  first  attributed  to  un- 
able seasons;  to  the  lack  of  water  in  the  diggings, 
o  the  early  floods  that  swept  away  tho  dams  and 
s  just  when  vast  sums  were  about  to  be  taken  from 
eds  of  the  rivers. 

latevcr  were  the  causes,  tho  miners  as  a  class  felt 
»ults.  Many  returned  to  the  eastern  states;  others 
/cd  to  the  valleys  and  sought  employment  on  tho 
;  thousands  of  claims  previously  highly  productive 
abandoned ;  only  thirty-thrco  thousand  immigrants 
in  1853  by  sea,  though  sixty-six  thousand  hod 
in  the  previous  year;  the  decline  in  production 
ened  the  people  in  tlie  mines,  and  many  of  them 
look  to  be  economical ;  consumption  decreased,  and 
of  merchandise  and  land,  and  the  rates  of  in- 
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terett  fdl  in  San  Fiancboo.  The  dtj  had  womt  iloBi  p 
and  warehouses  than  die  oould  UK.  Out  of  aliioaBii 
bnsinftg  houses  in  the  middle  of  1854  move  than  thn 
hundred  were  onoocapied.  Kanj  of  those  viw  kil 
bought  large  supplies  of  mctdiandise,  or  boilt  codf 
fire-proof  houses,  failed  in  1853,  when  thejr  coold  bar 
up  no  longer.  There  were  two  hundred  Tolantaijfamt 
rupts,  with  deficits  of  forty  thousand  doQan  eocli,  onthe 
average,  in  a  dty  that  probably  had  oofc  Ibity  ******— ^ 
inhabitants. 

Something  of  the  decay  of  buaness  in  the  city  nms^ 
be  attributed  to  the  growth  of  agriculture.  Many  of  the 
immigrants  of  1852  had  gone  to  fiuming,  and  they  weie 
jouicd  by  thousands  of  miners  in  the  next  year,  so  that 
there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  productkm  of  grain  and 
v^toblcs,  and  a  correspondent  decline  in  the  quantity  of 
flour  imported,  in  the  number  of  diips  needed,  and 
in  the  profit  of  the  consignees,  warehousemen,  jobbers, 
and  draymen  in  tlic  city.  The  value  ai  certain  kinds 
of  provisions  and  grain  imported  was  fourteen  millions 
in  1853,  only  five  in  1854,  two  the  next  year,  and  one 
in  1855.  There  was  no  compensating  increase  in  the 
exports,  exclusive  of  the  precious  metals.  Quicksilver 
was  more  than  one  third  in  value  of  the  exports  between 
1854  and  1857,  and  there  was  not  enough  of  it  in  ayear 
to  load  one  large  clipper  ship.  The  shipping  entering 
the  harbor  fell  from  four  hundred  and  seven  tliousand 
ions  (not  counting  steamers  which  carried  little  freight^ 
or  coasters)  in  1853,  to  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
thousand  in  1857. 
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105.  Meiggs,  By  superior  knowledge  of  busi- 
enUon  to  it,  capacity,  tact  and  manners,  Henry 
lecamc  a  prominent  citizen  of  San  Francisco  in 
With  a  prepossessing  appearance  and  address,  a 
greeting  for  everybody,  and  a  purse  oj^n  for 
iblic  need  and  for  every  call  of  meritorious  pri- 
irity,  be  was  a  general  favorite.  His  decision 
irgains  proposed  to  liim  was  quick  and  clear, 
lad  confidence  in  liis  judgment.  His  occupation 
Trancisco  was,  as  it  had  been  in  his  native  state, 
trk,  tbat  of  buying  and  selling  lumber.  Hts 
business  was  at  North  Beach,  vhcrc  be  built  a  '^ 
larf  and  a  planing  and  sawing  mill.  He  also 
d  a  company  which  erected  in  Mendocino  county 
ic  largest  and  best  sawmills  in  the  state, 
ng  every  day  with  the  [xjopic  owning  land  at 
teacli,  listening  to  their  predictions  of  the  ad- 
'  their  part  of  the  city,  he  adopted  their  ideas, 
more  sanguine  than  any  of  tlicm,  and  satisfied 
that  by  speculation  in  lots  there  lie  could  make 
.  It  was  less  than  a  mile  from  the  business 
if  the  city;  it  was  nearer  the  Golden  Gate;  it 
ai^er  area  of  level  land;  it  had  a  water  front 
bips  could  anchor  securely,  though  the  winds 
es  were  higher  than  in  Yerlxi  Buena  cove;  it 
e  reached  on  a  level  rood  by  v.  cut  round  the 
Telegraph  Ilill,  and  by  Stockton  street,  over  on 
1  that  did  not  exceed  eighty-five  feet  in  height; 
B  of  land  were  better  than  at  any  place  south  of 
in  street,  and  the  prices  not  one  quarter  of  those 
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in  the  district  Bouth  of  Pacific  and  east  of  Stockton. 
The  city  must  grow,  and  every  circumstance  indicated 
in  Meiggs'  opinion,  that,  by  proper  management,  a  lai^ 
part  of  its  most  valuable  growth  might  be  turned  to 
North  Beach.  The  more  he  thought  of  it,  the  clearer  it 
became  to  him.  Millions  had  been  made  by  the  owners 
of  water  lots  in  Yerba  Buena  cove,  and  ho  imagined  that 
he  could  make  as  much  out  of  the  lots  in  North  Beach. 
'They  could  be  had  cheap,  so  he  bought  extensively,  per- 
suaded his  friends  to  buy,  built  Meiggs'  wharf  two  thou- 
sand feet  long,  and  filled  in  some  lots. 

Having  done  more  than  anybody  else  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  northern  end  of  the  city,  he  became  so  popu- 
lar in  that  neighborhood  that  there  was  a  general  demand 
that  he  should  represent  it  in  the  city  council,  and  he 
took  the  place.     The  cemetery  in  the  block  bounded  by 
Powell,  Stockton,  Lombard  and  Chestnut  streets,  was 
regarded  as  a  drawback  to  the  growth  of  that  part  of 
the  city,  and  he  obtained  the  passage  of  ordinances  to 
close  it,  and  to  remove  the  bones  of  those  who  had  been 
buried  there  to  the  new  cemetery  to  be  opened  on  the 
bloclc  now  occupied  by  the  new  city  hall.     lie  graded 
part  of  Stockton  street,  and  under  his  influence  contracts 
were  let  for  grading  Powell  street  from  Clay  to  North 
Beach,  Francisco  street  through  the  northern  end  of 
Telegraph  Hill,  and  several  other  streets  along  the  north- 
ern and  eastern  sides  of  the  hill,  thus  facilitating  access 
to  North  Beach  from  the  business  centre  of  the  city. 

Sec.  1 06.    Forged  Warratds.   But  these  improvements, 
the  taxes  and  the  street  assessments,  demanded  more 
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:  money  than  he  could  spare  from  his  business.  He  hod 
expected  that  his  lots  would  now  advance  considerably 
in  value,  so  that  he  could  sell  a  few  at  a  high  profit,  and 
obt^un  the  means  for  going  on  with  his  plans;  but  the 

\  people  could  not  be  mode  to  believe  in  North  Beach, 
and  besides,  just  at  the  time  when  he  expected  to  sell — 

K  that  is,  in  the  spring  of  1854 — there  was  a  serious  de- 
cline of  real  estate  throughout  the  city.  He  was  a 
bankrupt ;  but  that  fact  was  his  own  secret,  and  he  under- 
took to  save  himself  by  forgery,  going  into  the  business 
cxtcnnvely.    The  city  was  then  doing  business  on  trust, 

:    pving  to  her  creditors  warrants  or  municipal  promissory 

•■    notes,  without  interest,  attested  by  the  signatures  of  the 

'  mayor  and  controller.  Those  officials  were  engaged  in 
private  business,  and  did  not  guard  the  blank  warrants 

':  "with  proper  care.  Meiggs,  as  an  alderman  and  business 
man  of  high  position,  was  a  frequent  visitor  in  tlieir 
offices.  lie  was  attorney  in  fact  for  a  contractor,  who 
\ras  entitled  to  a  large  number  of  warrants  for  street 
work,  and  while  getting  them,  could  sec  where  and  how 
the  blank  warrants  were  kept.  The  blanks  were  sup- 
plied to  the  controller  in  book  form,  and  it  is  8up|X)sed 
that,  for  the  convenience  of  the  officials,  the  controller 
signed  a  lot  of  blanks  in  advance,  then  the  mayor  signed 
also,  and  the  pajx^r  was  residy  to  be  filled  with  the 
amount,  name  of  creditor,  date  and  number,  torn  out 
and  given  to  the  creditor.  This  was  not  less  careless 
than  convenient 

The  city  warrants  were  considered  good  security  for 
ono  half  their  nominal  value.    Many  of  them  were  used 
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by  Meiggs  as  Becurity  for  borrowed  money.  He  \ras 
constitutionally  a  borrower.  Fnun  tbc  time  when  be 
undertook  his  North  Beach  speculation,  ho  was  never 
out  of  debt;  he  was  nearly  always  pushed..  "  Shinning  ^ 
round  "  for  money  was  a  large  port  of  his  r^ular  busi- 
ness, lie  said,  in  a  joke,  that  it  seemed  an  unnatural 
situation  to  him  if  he  left  his  dwelling  in  the*  morning 
without  having  to  hunt  up  a  loan  of  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars in  the  course  of  the  day.  Ho  found  that  nothing 
was  accepted  as  security  by  the  borrowers  generally 
with  less  objection,  delay  and  suspicion  than  city  war- 
rants ;  nor  when  he  came  to  examine  the  circumstances, 
could  he  fmd  any  other  fraudulent  paper  which  he  could 
obtain  or  use  with  so  little  danger  to  himself. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  (for  the  facts  were  never 
judicially  or  ofBcially  investigated)  that  Meiggs  took  a 
lxx)k  of  blank  warrants  already  signisd  by  the  mayor  and 
controller,  and  filled  them  up  with  the  name,  sum,  date 
and  number,  in  some  cases  copying  the  warrants  which 
he  had  previously  received,  so  that  it  would  be  a  difficult 
matter  for  the  officials  to  distinguish  between  the  original 
and  the  duplicate.  As  no  interest. 5vas  to  be  paid  on 
them,  and  there  were  no  funds  with  which  to  redeem 
them,  and  no  suspicions  had  been  excited  as  to  theirgen- 
uineness,  the  holders  did  not  take  them  to  the  controller's 
office  for  examination.  Thus  month  after  month  went 
by  without  the  discovery  of  the  forgery,  and  meantime 
Meiggs  was  getting  deeper  and  deeper  into  difficulty.  To 
prevent  detection  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  pay  interest 
punctually  every  month.     Many  of  the  lenders  discovr 
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tiat  he  was  ready  fb  pay  more  than  the  market 
id  they  exocted  fitim  three  to  ten  per  cent  amonth, 
me  of  them,  it  b  aud,  even  took  one  per  cent  a 
Hb  burden  rapidly  oocumuhited  until  hia  debts 
1  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars;  that  was  the 
fixed  by  common  rumor,  and,  if  correct,  he  prob- 
ad  to  pay  not  less  than  thirty  thousand  dollars 
ly  of  int^!est  So  long  as  he  paid  this,  his  cred- 
jenerolly  were  satisfied  to  let  the  debt  stand,  and 
light  imagine  that  he  was  the  only  one  to  iifhom 
I  was  paying  heavy  tribute. 
107.  Other  Ihnida.  The  forged  warrants  were 
5  only  fraudulent  resource  of  Meiggs.  He  used  a 
ar  of  forged  promissory  notes,  and  it  is  supposed 
s  ho  was  not  a  dkillful  penman,  the  signatures, 
were  very  well  done,  were  executed  by  a  clerk  in 
lace.  It  is  posnble  that  some  signatures  rcpudi- 
8  forgeries  after  Meiggs*  flight,  would  never  have 
][uestioned  if  he  had  remained  to  defend  himself. 
}  course  he  placed  himself  at  the  mercy  of  some 
rere  worse  morally  than  he  was;  but  never  having 
)ublicly  exposed,  they  could  safely  charge  him  with 
3s  which  he  hod  never  committed,  and  by  this  in- 
I  to  him  they  avoided  the  payment  of  honest  debts, 
g  the  foi^ged  notes  used  by  Meiggs  was  one  for  fif- 
iiousand  dollars,  purporting  to  be  drawn  by  Thomp- 
Co.  A  member  of  the  firm  discovered  the  fraud, 
nsented,  under  the  influence  of  Meiggs'  pleading, 
ceal  it,  told  the  holder  of  the  note  that  it  was  all 
and  afterwards  was  compelled  to  pay  it    Meiggs 
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made  a  fraudulent  overissue  of  stock  of  tho  lumber  com- 
pany of  which  he  was  president  to  the  amount  of  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  upon  this  he  obtained 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars;  so  said  rumor,  accepted 
at  the  time,  but  never  proved  to  be  true. 

Sec.  108.  Meiggs' FligJit.   At  last,  in  September,  1854,^ 
it  became  evident  to  Meiggs  that  detection  could  not  be 
avoided  much  longer.     His  only  chance  to  escape  bank- 
ruptcy and  the  consequent  exposure  of  his  frauds  was 
based  upon  the  hope  that  real  estate  at  North  Beach 
would  come  into  demand ;  but  many  circumstances  indi- 
cated that  business  would  continue  to  grow  worse  rather 
better.     Besides,  the  manner  of  people  towards  him  be- 
gan to  change;  his  continuous  solicitations  for  money, 
his  payment  of  high  rates,  and  the  multitude  of  his  loans 
became  a  subject  of  conversation  and  suspicion  among 
the  brokers  and  bankers.    They  foresaw  his  failure.    Re- 
mark was  made  about  his  relation  to  street  contracts,  in 
some  of  which  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  an  improper 
interest.     It  was  time  for  him  to  leave  San  Francisco. 

He  bought  or  chartered  the  brig  "American,"  of  sev- 
eral hundred  tons,  supplied  it  with  a  good  lot  of  provis- 
ions and  fine  stores,  including  canned  meats  and  wines, 
told  his  friends  that  he  was  going  out  to  sail  on  the  bay, 
took  his  family  and  brother  along,  and  on  the  sixth  of 
October  sailed  out  through  the  Golden  Gate  and  disap- 
peared from  the  horizon  of  California,  It  was  reported 
on  the  same  day  that  ho  had  failed  for  eight  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  when  it  was  announced  the  next 
day  that  ho  had  lied  there  was  a  terrific  excitement 
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olders  of  the  Meiggs  warrants  rushed  to  the  City 
ind  there  many  learned  that  they  hod  nothingsave 
CSS  paper  as  security.  They  numbered  hundreds, 
longed  to  all  closseSi  including  bankers,  merchants, 
[Ecials,  medianicsy  draymen  and  public  women, 
d  taken  advantage  of  the  people  to  whom  ho  fur- 
employment,  and  even  his  laundress  was  not 
.  The  city  treasurer  was  a  vicUm  to  the  extent  of 
r  thousand  dollars. 

brother,  John  Or.  Meiggs,  who  went  with  him,  hod. 
Iccted  city  controller  a  month  before,  but  hod  not 
itercd  upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  His  nominal 
ras  secured  by  Henty's  influence,  who  perhaps 
to  havo  an  opportunity  of  managing  the  forged 
its,  so  that  their  character  would  'never  become 
i  to  the  public.  There  was  no  reason  to  suppose 
ohn  knew  anything  of  the  forgeries, 
there  was  no  opportunity  for  trying  him,  the  char* 
and  extent  of  his  crimes  were  never  established 
illy.  Many  of  those  robbed  by  him  considered  it 
for  their  credit  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss,  save  to 
intimate  friends.  It  was  reported  in  the  news- 
»,  at  the  time,  that  the  nominal  value  of  his  forged 
•warrants,  stocks  and  notes,  amounted  to  two  million 
8,  and  that  he  carried  away  five  hundred  thousand 
s  with  him ;  but  afterwards  the  former  figure  was 
»1  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  the 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
)  bark  ^^  American "  touched  at  Tahiti,  and  went 
I  to  Chile,  where  soon  ailer  his  arrival  ho  found 
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employment  as  an  overseer  of  a  small  gang  of  men.   His  p 
story  had  followed  him,  and  people  generally  regarded  Y 
him  at  first  with  suspicion  and  dislike;  but  the  nulrood 
contractors  found  that  he  was  useful,  and  gave  him  a 
chance  to  exercise  his  talents.     The  work  was  veiy 
difBcult,  and  the  country  poor  in  men  competent  to 
take  charge  of  a  large  number  of  laborers  in  an  ente^ 
prise  of  this  kind.     It  was  new  to  Meiggs,  but  he  had 
high  capacities,  and  was  soon  able  to  surpass  all  liis 
rivals.     lie  became  a  contractor,  succeeded,  and  bailt 
the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  road  between  Valparaiso 
and  Santiago.     He  said  afterwards  that  he  landed  in 
Chile  with  only  eight  thousand  two  hundred  dollars, 
and  that  he  was  at  one  time  so  poor  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  pawn  his  watch.     Whether  this  was  true  or 
not,  it  is  certain  that  in  a  short  time  he  was  recognized 
as  a  wealthy  man,  able  to  take  contracts  which  required 
the  advance  of  large  sums  of  money.     After  ho  became 
well  known,  it  was  universally  admitted  that  his  arrival 
in  Chile  had  been  a  great  benefit  to  the  country.     The 
government,   bankers,    engineers,   sub-contractors   and 
laborers  .agreed  in  praising  him. 

His  fame  filled  South  America.  When  Peru  under- 
took the  construction  of  her  system  of  railroads,  he 
was  invited  to  become  the  principal  contractor,  and  he 
accepted  the  invitation.  The  possession  of  capital,  ex- 
perience and  confidence  gave  him  political  influence,  and 
he  became  one  of  the  leading  men  of  Lima.  He  built 
eight  hundred  miles  of  railroad,  including  some  of  the 
most  difficult  work  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and  re- 
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^^iTcd  on  his  contrticta  more  than  one  hundred  million 
'*«llar8  in  Peru.  As  in  Catifoniifi,  before  his  departure, 
^^»id  in  Chile,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  general  esteem. 

For  years  he  was  anxious  to  return  to  San  Francisco. 
'^^y  fig'^'i^  '"^  bought  up  nearly  all  his  notes,  though  paying 
*■*!  many  cases  only  n  small  percentage  of  the  prhicipal 
^^riginally  loaned  to  him.     In  1873,  hia  friends  applied  to 
^^e  legislature  of  California  for  the  iiassage  of  a  bill  to 
^ixempt  him  from  trial  for  his  crimes,  in  case  he  should 
^letuni.     Both  housen  passed  the  bill,  but  the  governor 
A'etocd  it,  and  that  was,  the  end  of  it.     If  signed,  it 
>vould  have  been  void ;  for  the  constitution  does  not  con- 
fer the  pardoning  power  upon  the  legislature.     So  Mr. 
^eiggs  stayed  in  Peru,  where  he  died  in  1877,  and  was 
followed  to  tlie  grave  by  the  lamentations  of  the  whole 
people,  who  admired  him  not  less  for  his  amiable  char- 
acter and  charitable  deeds  among  them  than  for  his 
fiignal  services  to  the  country  in  the  construction  of  ita 
railroads. 
^'     Sec.  109.    1855.    As  compared  with  1854,  which 
bod  been  n  year  of  panic  in  real  esLite  and  great  loss  in 
mercantile  business  for  San  Francisco,  1855  showed  a 
decrease  of  six  million  dollars  in  the  gold  shipment,  and 
of  eighteen  thousand  in  the  number  of  immigrants  arriv- 
ing by  sea.     In  February  Page,  Bacon  k  Co.'s  bank, 
which  had  bought  twenty  million  dollars'  worth  of  gold 
dust  in  the  previous  year,  and  was  the  leading  Jinaiiclal 
establishment  of  the  state,  failed  in-conscc[uencc  of  the 
embarrassments  of  its  parent  house  in  St.  Louis.     This 
disaster  was  followed  by  the  failure  of  Adams  k  Co.,  the 
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chief  express  company  of  Califofnia,  and  of  many  other 
banking  houses,  most  of  which  never  resumed.     Adams 
&  Co.,  who  had  built  up  the  express  traffic,  and  had  a 
much  larger  business  (counting  transportation,  banking, 
and  the  number  of  their  servants  together)  than  any 
other  house  in  the  state,  disappeared  forever,  and  WcUs, 
Fargo  &  Co.,  the  rival  establishment,  succeeded  to  the 
place.     An  excitement  about  the  Kern    river  mines 
agitated  the  whole  state,  disturbed  business  in  San  Fran- 
cisco during  February,  and  then  suddenly  died  out  when 
the  truth  became  known.     Broderick  obtained  control  of 
the  democratic  state  convention  and  secured  the  renom- 
ination  of  Bigler,  whereupon  the  chivalry  leaders  joined 
the  new  secret  political  society  of  the  know-nothings,  who 
obtained  control  of  the  state  and  city  administrations, 
the  Whig  party  having  disappeared.     The  duty  of  the 
legislature  to  elect  a  federal  senator  this  year  was  not 
performed,  the  members  being  unable  to  agree  in  a  choice. 
The  floating  debt  of  the  city  was  funded,  three  hundred 
and  twenty-two  thousand  dollars  in  bonds  being  issued 
for  two  million  fifty-nine  thousand  dollars  in  city  war- 
rants, most  of  which  were  repudiated  j  while  others  were 
acknowledged  to  be  worth  about  one  third  of  the  sums 
which  the  city  had  solemnly  promised  to  pay.    This  was 
an  act  of  repudiation,  the  only  one  in  the  history  of  the 
city,  but  was  so  represented  to  the  people  that  they  did 
not  fully  appreciate  the  dishonesty  of  refusing  to  pay  the 
explicit  obligations  incurred  by  the  officials. 

Sec.  110.    Adams  &  Co.    In   1849,  the  house  of 
Adams  &  Co.,  expressmen,  of  Boston,  sent  D.  H.  Haskell 
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lent  partner  to  found  a  branch  house  in  San  Fran- 
rhere  he  arrived  on  the  thirty-first  October;  and 
;r  weeks  Adams  k  Qo.  mode  lai^ger  shipments  of 
New  York  than  any  other  house.  The  business 
ed  rapidly,  and  a  banking  department  was  odded 
express,  at  the  uif^t  solidtation  of  merchants. 
;  Adams  k  CkK  did  not  extend  their  routes  beyond 
ento  and  Stockton,  connectii^  at  the  former  city 
reeman  k  Ci>.'s  express,  which  had  routes  thence 
'  northern  mines,"  as  they  were  then  called,  and 
iitter  city  with  Newell  k  Co.,  which  hod  offices 
aunps  of  the  southern  mines.  Subsequently  the 
f  Freeman  and  Newell  were  bought  out,  and 
k  C6.  hod  their  offices  and  agents  in  all  the 
if  any  note  in  California.  They  were,  in  1853, 
tionably  the  leading  bunness  house  of  the  state, 
with  mora  people,  furnishing  mora  occommodo- 
commerce  and  industry,  handling  mora  money, 
ibably  making  mora  profit  than  any  other  cstab- 
jnt.  They  undertook  a  careful  system  of  assays  to  \: 

n  the  value  of  the  gold  dust  from  difTerent  camps 
ing  from  fourteen  dollars  and  fitly  cents  in  parts  of 
sa  county  to  nineteen  dollars  and  fifty  cents  on  the 
Yuba — and  they  paid  the  miners  the  value,  less 
rate  discount.  Wherever  they  opened  an  agency, 
e  of  gold  dust  rose.  By  Adams  &  Co.  the  miners 
»ney  to  their  families  in  the  eastern  states — ^pro-  l] 

ggregating  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  month- 
1  also  obtained  their  letters,  which .  were  often 
ed  to  San  Francisco,  and  were  thera  hunted  out 
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by  the  express  for  their  customers,  scattered  through  fliei 
Sierra  Nevada.  They  used  their  influence  efficiently  to' 
introduce  the  private  gold  coin — ^five,  ten  and  twc 
dollar  pieces — struck  by  J.  O.  Kellogg  and  Wass,  Mcditor 
&  Co.  This  money,  though  not  authorized  by  law,  ood- 
tained  as  much  gold  as  the  government  mintage  of  the 
same  respective  figures,  and,  in  the  scarcity  of  the  other 
coins,  was  a  great  convenience  to  the  public.  Some  of 
the  bankers,  expecting  their  profits  in  exchange  and 
gold  dust  to  be  diminished  by  the  general  acceptance  of 
the  private  coin,  tried  to  excite  prejudice  against  it,  bat 
were  defeated  partly  by  the  influence  of  Adams  &  CSa 

In  May,  1854,  the  eastern  branch  of  Adams  k  Ca 
was  merged  into  a  joint  stock  company,  and  the  Califor- 
nian  branch  was  reorganized,  with  D.  H.  Haskell  and  I. 
C.  Woods  as  general  partners  and  Alvin  Adams  as  a 
special  partner,  the  business  remaining  under  the  same 
style  and  management,  and  continuing  to  extend  and 
gain  favor.  The  profits  of  the  expreas  department  were 
about  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  month,  and  the  house  had 
a  capital  of  two  million  dollars.  A  New  York  bank 
which  had  promised  to  assist  Page,  Bacon  &  Co.,  of  St 
Louis,  in  building  and  raising  the  money  for  a  railroad 
from  that  city  to  Cincinnati,  having  failed  to  keep  its 
engagement,  the  former  house  saw  itself  on  the  verge  of 
failure,  and  sent  one  of  its  partners  to  San  Francisco  to 
get  as  much  gold  dust  as  possible.  Unfortunately  for  the 
Californians,  the  next  steamer  from  Panama  with  the 
news  of  the  St.  Louis  trouble  was  behind  time,  so  that 
two  steamers  lefl  San  Francisco  after  the  arrival  of  the 
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r  and  before  the  people  knew  that  a  dLsorter  was 
;  The  result  vras  that  about  one  million  dollars 
od  been  carried  away  than  would  have  been  if  the 
iits  and  bankers  had  had  the  usual  wamingi  and 
k  of  that  sum  was  probably  the  main  cause  of  the 
teness  of  the  crash  that  smote  San  Francisco  on 
inty-third  February. 

the  day  when  the  run  began  on  FogCi  Bacon 
it  became  evident  to  Adams  &  Co/s  bank  that 
ould  have  to  close  the  next  day,  and  that  the 
lents  issued  after  the  closing  would  not  only 
mrce  of  ruinous  expensCi  but  would  give  such 
IS  might  be  saved  from  the  ruin  to  a  few  cred- 
living  the  others  to  lose  everythmg.  The  house 
srhaps  two  million  dollars  to  depoidtors — ^mostly 
len,  there  were  no  savings  bimks  then — and 
rm  was  so  great  and  general  that  it  would  all 
uided  the  next  day,  though  there  was  not  cosh 
I  to  pay  one  tenth  of  it  A*  lai^  portion  of  the 
was  in  iirc-proof  brick  buildings,  which  had  dc- 
much  in  value  with  the  decline  of  the  mining 
[uid  yet  would  pay  a  good  profit  on  the  invest- 
'  the  express  business  could  be  continued,  as  the 
t  partners  hoped  it  would  be« 
reserve  the  popularity  and  good-will  of  the  ex- 
epartment,  if  possible,  the  resident  partners  con- 
it  important  to  secure  a  ratable  distribution  of 
is  of  the  bank  among  the  creditors.  There  was 
federal  bankrupt  act,  and  the  state  law  gave  the  \ 

f  to  the  attaching  creditors  according  to  the  date 
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of  their  levies;  so  the  first  might  get  paid  in  fall,  wliik 
those  later  got  nothing.  To  avoid  the  injustioe  of  ik 
attaclunent  law,  if  possible,  it  was  considered  adviaiUe 
to  obtain  the  appointment  of  a  receiveri  who  should  act 
as  trustee  for  all  the  creditors  and  pay  his  fair  share  to 
each.  An  amicable  suit  was  therefore  ocmamenocd  in 
the  name  of  Adams  agtunst  the  other  partners,  and  under 
this  proceeding,  A.  A.  Cohen  was  appointed  asngnee, 
with  instructions  to  take  chaige  of  all  the  property. 

The  ix)pular  excitement  was  intense  tliroughout  the 
state,  the  number  of  losers  being  great  in  the  interior,  as 
well  as  in  the  metropolis.  The  officers  of  the  law  in  '| 
various  towns  refused  to  recognize  the  receiver,  seized 
the  assets  within  their  reach,  and  distributed  them  to 
the  resident  creditors,  paying  in  many  cases  not  only  the 
princijxil  debt,  but  considerable  sums  for  legal  expenses, 
arising  from  attachment  suits.  In  one  town  the  bonk  ^ 
was  broken  open  by  a  mob  and  the  money  and  dust  in 
the  vault  were  paid  out  by  a  committee  of  citizens  to 
persons  producing  certificates  of  deposit,  or  claims  backed 
by  writs  of  attachment.  It  was  soon  evident  that  neither 
the  banking  nor  express  business  could  ever  be  revived. 
JIuch  of  the  property  had  been  taken  illegally,  but  the 
costs  of  recovering  it  would  far  exceed  its  value. 

On  the  night  of  his  appointment  as  receiver,  Mr. 
Cohen,  acting  with  the  advice  of  his  counsel,  moved  the 
cash  in  the  vault,  for  fear  of  a  mob,  from  the  house  of 
Adams  &  Co.  to  that  of  Alsop  k  Co.,  bankers.  The 
receivership  having  been  declared  illegal,  under  the 
state  insolvent  law,  the  creditors  held  a  meeting  and 
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A.  A.  Cohen,  Richard  Bomaii,  formerly  state 
sr,  and  JoneSi  <^  the  firm  of  Palmer,  Cook  k  Co., 
38,  and  by  them  the  assets  were  transferred  from 
ise  of  Alsop  k  Co.  to  that  of  Palmer,  Cook  k  Co. 
having  obtained  permission  to  leave  the  state  for 
.<mths,  went  to  New  York,  and  while  there,  Naglee, 
d  been  appointed  receiver,  demanded  from  Roman 
nes  the  possession  of  the  assets;  but  in  the  mean- 
mishments  hod  been  served  by  creditors  on  Pal- 
x)k  k  Co.,  and  the  assignees  pleaded  inability  to 

funds  from  the  bank.  Tlie  some  demand  was 
n  Cohen,  as  one  of  the  assignees,  when  ho  re- 
and  he  responded  witli  the  some  plea.  In  a  suit 
lee  against  Cohen,  before  Judge  Hager,  judgment 
idered  for  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand 
and  he  was  imprisoned  for  contempt  when  he  did 
•  Meantime,  the  vigilance  committee  broke  out; 
ifeldt,  one  of  the  three  justices  of  the  supreme 
efl  the  state ;  Terry,  another,  was  imprisoned  by 
imittee;  Murray,  the  third  justice,  could  not  hold 
[one,  and  no  other  tribunal  could  release  Cohen. 

held  in  durance  for  six  months,  but  when  his 
s  heard  he  was  released  on  his  plea  that  it  was 
x)6S]bility  to  get  the  assets  from  Palmer,  Cook 

law  provided  that  a  bank  could  not  be  discharged 
he  insolvent  law,  and  tliis  principle  had  the  corol- 
xt  the  assets  of  a  bank  could  not  be  distributed 
ly  among  the  creditors,  so  the  assets  of  Adams  & 
ame  the  subject  of  a  general  scramble  by  creditors 
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cc  c^cttad  of  «>  ibas  DO  judicial  decree  dwved 
:<«Cicz>?  cc*  it.  A  fSonn  of  oUoqaj  ibr  jeso 
£x>yr€C  iiffT  narajer  and  ibe  fint  receivci.  Tbe  poor 
dcyjsivjrB.  t1#>>  wocjd  liaT«^  poc  caort  of  the  moocj  intfae 
iuik  :f  u«e  d-x^^f  Lad  doc  caoicd  ibr  theparpoae  of  ^ving 
tLc  tz^xjUj  to  a  receiver.  Gocaincd  nothing,  and  they  and 
tic  j>4T»  generally  denocnoed  the  ptuceedings  as  a  de- 
liberate fnuidr  but  tiiO  accufoiion  was  nerer  made  the 
KiLject  of  trial  in  a  crizninal  suit. 

Szc.    111.      Paniama  Hailroad.     The  first  railroad 
train  croeeed   the  ij<thioiu  of  Pananuiy  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  on   tLe  twenty-third  of  January.     Work  had 
been  commenced  in   ISoO   with  the  expectation  that 
the  rood  would  be  finished  within  a  ^^ear  or  two,  at  a 
cofit  of  not  more  than  one  million  and  a  half  dollars. 
It  was  only  forty-eight  miles  long;  its  highest  eleva- 
tion was  three  hmidred  feet  above  the  sea;  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  it  ran  over  ground  nearly  level;  it 
hod  neither  long  tunnels,  deep  rock  cuttings,  nor  any 
great  river  to  cross;   and  the  right  of  way  cost  little. 
It  had  none  of  the  difficulties  that  make  roilxoods  ex* 
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ally  expensive  in  the  United  States.  Its  pro- 
thought  they  had  an  immense  fortune  in  their 
but  they  soon  found  unexpected  obstacles.  The 
ice  and  indolence  of  the  natives,  and  the  fearful 
ity  of  t)ie  imported  laborers  were  beyond  all 
tion.  Graders  died  by  thousands.  The  num- 
actims  was  never  reported,  and  was  studiously 
ed.  The  line  at  the  eastern  end  ran  for  eight 
hrough  a  swamp  which  smote  nearly  all  who 
i  in  it  with  pestilence.  While  tho  laborers  were 
down  with  fever  on  tho  road,  the  New  York 
ists  who  had  undertaken  the  enterprise  were 
lown  by  the  fearful  expense.  Tho  millionaires, 
Qd  and  Aspinwall,  were  induced  to  tako  hold 
mterprise,  and  even  they  were  in  danger.  At 
>wover,  by  the  help  of  Senator  Gwin,  hav- 
^ned  a  mail  contract  which  assured  a  large 
3,  and  improved  credit  to  them,  they  were 
L  to  see  the  work  finished,  after  seven  and  a 
Uions  of  dollars  had  been  spent  upon  it.  The 
ibrt  of  riding  thirty  miles  on  a  mule,  and  trav- 
lirty-fivo  miles  in  a  canoe  under  charge  of  rude 
xrly  nude  negroes,  and  the  danger  of  catching 
ilent  Panama  fever,  by  sleeping  on  tho  ground^ 
lius  obviated,  and  the  voyage  between  New 
nd  San  Francisco  became  relatively  a  pleasant 
well  as  cheaper  than  before.  Travelers,  espec- 
oso  with  largo  trunks,  not  unfrequently  had  to 
enty-five  dollars  to  get  from  Chagres  to  Pan- 
boat  and  mule. 
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After  the  construction  of  the  road,  the  number  of  ^ 
lady  immigrants  to  California  rapidly  increased,  and 
so  did  the  Califomians  of  both  sexes  returning  to  the 
east  for  short  trips,  to  see  their  relatives  and  visit 
their  old  homes.  These  travelers  demanded  cabin 
passages,  with  luxurious  accommodations — they  did 
not  go  in  tho  steerage,  as  in  earlier  years — and  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  which  had  previ- 
ously built  boats  larger,  more  commodious,  more  ele- 
gant, and  higher  above  the  water  than  any  used  or 
that  could  .with  any  reasonable  degree  of  safety  be 
used  on  the  stormy  Atlantic,  ordered  other  boats  still 
larger  and  more  elegant  —  veritable  ocean  palaces. 
Though  the  road  and  the  Pacific  mail  steamers  were 
owned  in  New  York,  California  supplied  the  motives 
and  tho  money  for  building  them»  and  they  were  rela- 
tively of  more  importance  to  San  Francisco  than  to 
any  other  city. 

Sec.  112.  Gambling.  Gambling  was  a  prominent  / 
feature  of  San  Francisco  life  before  1855.  It  had  ^ 
been  permitted  under  the  Mexican  dominion,  had  not 
been  punished  under  the  military  government  that 
came  with  the  conquest,  and  was  made  a  source  of 
revenue  by  the  ayuntamiento  in  August,  1849.  This 
legalization  coinciding  with  the  great  influx  of  immi- 
gi*ants  by  sea  and  land,  and  a  large  increase  in  the 
gold  3'ield,  raised  gambling  to  be  one  of  tho  most 
prominent  branches  of  business  in  the  city.  The 
gamblers  had  the  best  buildings  in  the  busiest  streets, 
paid  the  largest  rents,  and  had  the  most  customers. 
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halls  on  a  level  with  the  street  were  crowded 
people  from  dark  till  late  in  the  night.  Every- 
was  done  to  make  these  halls  attractive.  They 
brilliantly  lighted,  fine  orchestras  or  companies 
K^alists  furnished  music,  and  elegant  pictures 
ed  the  walk.  On  one  side  was  a  bar  where 
*  could  be  had,  but  the  main  business  was  done 
)  green  tables  rented  to  gamblers.  And  there 
sat  with  their  gambling  implements  so  long  as 
was  business  or  hope  for  it  There  was  usually 
ck  of  it,  for  these  gambling  saloons  were  the 
al  resort  in  the  evening,  and  there  could  be 
officials,  lawyers,  merchants,  mechanics  and 
arriers.  The  professional  gamblers  were  chiefly 
leans,  French  and  Mexicans.  The  first  class 
he  faro  tables,  with  the  last  monte  was  the  favor- 
id  the  Frenchman  preferred  rouge-et-noir  and 
^te.  The  games  were  such  that  there  was  no 
to  the  number  of  participants,  and  that  nobody 
le  dealers  should  handle  the  cards  or  other  im- 
mts.  Chairs  were  placed  round  the  table,  and 
le  of  the  persons  occupying  seats  stood  ser- 
ines of  men,  interested  either  in  betting  or  in 
ling  the  bets  of  others.  Not  unfrcquently  the 
r  had  an  assistant,  sometimes  a  woman  of  pre- 
ssing appearance  elegantly  dressed,  seated  on 
pposite  side  of  the  table,  to  collect  the  winnings 
>ay  the  losses.  The  dealer  usually  called  out  be- 
dealing  "make  your  bets,  gentlemen;"  after  a 
linutes  he  added,  "the  game  is  made;  all  down,  no 
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more."  Then  he  dealt,  gathered  in,  paid  out,  and 
went  on  as  before.  In  front  of  the  dealer  was  pilod 
up  a  stack  of  gold  and  silver  coin.  Mexican  doub- 
loons or  ounces  and  Mexican  dollars  were  in  1849  the 
bulk  of  the  money;  later  the  slug  or  fifty  dollar  pieces 
and  the  American  half  dollars  occupied  a  large  place. 
Not  unfrequently  nuggets  or  purses  of  dust  were 
thrown  upon  the  table,  and  if  the  owner  won  he 
stated  the  weight,  and  the  gambler  examined  the 
article  for  a  moment,  and  if  he  thought  the  statement 
correct,  or  nearly  so,  he  paid  over  its  value  in  coin, 
sometimes  sacrificing  something  to  avoid  delay  or 
prevent  complaints. 

Among  the  notable  gambling  houses  were  the  £1 
Dorado,  on  the  south-east  comer  of  Kearny  and 
Washington,  the  Verandali  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Washington,  tho  Bella  Union,  on  the  other  comer, 
the  California  Exchange,  on  the  north-eastern  comer 
of  Clay  and  Keamy,  the  Arcade,  the  Casino,  and  the 
Polka  on  Clay  and  Commercial  streets. 

At  one  time  a  dozen  large  houses  were  occupied, 
and  each  had  from  five  to  fifteen  tables,  with  nearly  a 
hundred  tables  in  all,  and  the  coin  displayed  was 
sometimes  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  to  a  table, 
the  attraction  increasing  with  the  amount  exhibited. 
An  adventurer  would  frequently  pass  a  table  with  a 
small  stock  of  money,  saying  there  was  not  so  mudh 
as  he  would  win  if  the  luck  turned  in  his  favor. 

Sec.  113.  Wcdker  in  Nicaragua.  Walker's  thirst 
for  filibuster  glory  was  not  satisfied  by  his  campaign 
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in  Lower  California.  His  reputation  for  courage,  and 
his  ability  to  command  the  services  of  men  worthy  of 
such  a  leader,  brought  an  invitation  to  him  from  the 
defeated  rebels  in  Nicaragua.  That  country  had  been 
devastated  by  a  civil  war  between  two  hostile  races, 
the  Spaniards  on  one  side,  and  the  Indians  on  the 
other,  the  former  having  their  chief  strength  in  the 
city  of  Grenada,  the  latter  at  Leon.  The  Grenadinos 
having  triumphed,  the  Leoneses,  willing  to  sacrifice 
their  country  rather  than  submit  to  enemies  of  their 
own  nationality,  appealed  to  Walker.  The  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  power  in  any  portion  of  Spanish- 
America  was  welcome  to  him,  so  he  collected  sixty 
desperate  followers,  left  San  Francisco,  landed  in  Nic- 
aragua, and  with  the  help  of  the  Leoneses  soon  scat- 
tered the  Grenadine  troops  and  reached  a  position  in 
which,  with  prudence  and  patience,  he  could  have  be- 
come the  virtual  ruler  of  all  Central  America.  But 
prudence  and  patience  were  not  among  his  qualities. 
He  did  not  know  how  to  pacify  the  hostile,  nor  even 
to  confirm  the  friendly  in  their  favorable  dispositions. 
He  would  neither  regard  rights  nor  conciliate  preju- 
dices, if  he  thought  he  could  attain  his  end  by  over- 
riding them,  and  he  greatly  overestimated  his  own 
capacity.  Thus  it  was  that  soon  after  conquering  the 
Spanish  party,  and  while  the  Indians  were  willing  to 
concede  to  him  the  substance,  though  for  their  own 
safety  they  could  not  surrender  the  show  of  power, 
he  defied  them,  assumed  dictatorial  power,  and  treated 
disobedience  to  his  orders  as  treason,  to  be  punished 
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with  death.  Not  content  with  offending  the  people 
by  turning  upon  his  benefactors  and  exdading  tho 
natives  of  tho  country  from  the  highest  offices,  he  un- 
dertook to  change  its  institutions,  and  abrogate  the 
laws  prohibiting  slavery. 

Yanderbilt  controlled  the  Nicaragua  steamer  line 
connecting  New  York  with  San  Francisco,  and  though 
ho  carried  recruits  and  supplies  to  Walker  gratuitously 
or  cheaply,  he  did  not  comply  with  all  the  demands 
of  the  arch-filibuster  who  then  ordered  a  sale  of  the 
transit  franchise  across  Nicaragua;  and  C.  K.  Gar- 
rison, who  had  been  Yanderbilt's  agent,  became  the 
purchaser.     The  Leoneses  and  Grenadinos  were  now 
united  against  him,  and  Colonel  Cauty,  an  English- 
man, another  agent  of  Yanderbilt,  managed,  at  the 
head  of  a  Costa  Kica  army,  to  siezo  the  steamer  on  tho 
lako,  thus  broke  up  the  transit  business,  and  deprived 
Walker  of  a  large  part  of  the  revenue  and  of  the  hope 
of  re-enforcements. 

Through  nearly  two  years  of  bloodshed  and  confu- 
sion Walker  ruled  liko  a  stolid  madman,  till  ho  was 
compelled  by  native  victories  to  escape  by  surrender- 
ing himself  to  United  States  officers,  who  took  him 
back  to  their  country,  whence  he  returned  after  six 
months,  but  was  captured  by  an  American  naval  ves- 
sel and  taken  again  to  Now  Orleana  Ho  ventured  to 
Central  America  once  more  as  a  filibuster,  and  landed 
in  Honduras  where  he  was  shot  in  September,  18G0. 

Ssa  114.  1856.  The  general  business  depression 
which  began  two  years  before  continued  through  1856. 
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0  general  conviction  rising  in  the  public  mind,  that 
2  state  had  wonderful  a;;ricultural  and  horticultural 
ources,  the  great  areas  of  unoccupied  federal  land, 
t  final  settlement  of  the  titles  of  many  of  the  large 
sxicau  grants,  and  the  high  wages,  led  to  a  demand 

immigration,  and  meetings  were  held  to  devise 
ans  for  constructing  a  good  wagon  road  over  the 
srra  Nevada,  thus  removing  one  of  the  chief  obsta- 
8  to  the  journey  overland.  Several  years  later  the 
id  was  completed  from  Placerville  to  Genoa  in  time 
render  great  service  to  the  development  of  the  Com- 
tek lode.  The  merchants  had,  in  1854,  reduced  the 
rrcnt  value  of  francs  from  twenty-five  to  twenty 
its;  in  1855  they  refused  to  accept  the  octagonal 
y  dollar  piece  or  slugs,  coined  by  Mofiatt  &  Co.,  and 
the  year  of  1856  they  rejected  the  eagles,  double 
rles  and  half  eagles  of  private  coinage,  thus  restrict- 
f  themselves  to  gold  and  silver  from  the  American 
nts.  Although  under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
nage  of  money  without  government  authority  is 
ated  as  a  criml3,  yet  the  demands  of  business  in  Cal- 
rnia  were  so  imperious  that  millions  of  dollars,  not 
imitation  of  the  mint  stamps,  however,  were  coined 
thout  secrecy  by  citizens  in  San  Francisco,  circu- 
ed  with  the  favor  of  leading  business  men  and  ac- 
)ted  by  everybody  at  par.  The  material  was  gold, 
lally  mixed  with  about  twelve  per  cent,  of  silver, 

1  without  copper;  and  as  each  piece  contained  as 
ich  gold  as  one  of  an  equal  denomination  issued  by 
)  government,  and  had  the  silver  besides,  it  would 
1  for  more  in  the  European  market. 
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Something  of  the  improvement  in  the  city  admiiF  V 
istration  observable  after  this  year,  is  to  be  credited  '' 
to  the  adoption  of  the  consolidation  act,  or  new  dij 
charter,  which  created  the  county  of  Saa  Mateo  ool 
of  what  had  previously  been  the  southern  part  of  tbe 
county  of  San  Francisco,  and  organized  the  city  aod 
county  of  San  Francisco  as  it  now  exists.  There  had 
formerly  been  a  county  government  and  a  city  gov- 
ernment,  making  much  unnecessary  expense,  and  giv- 
ing many  opportunities  for  political  fraud.  The  aver- 
ago  annual  expenditure  of  the  city  government  for 
seven  years  from  1849  to  185C  was  two  million  dol- 
lars; and  for  the  next  seven  years  only  six  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  justifying  the  inference  that 
one  million  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
had  been  wasted  or  stolen  every  year  before  the  time 
of  the  vigilance  committee. 

Sec.  115.     Political  Corruption.     The  American 
political  system  had  in  1855  reached  a  greater  depth 
of  corruption  in  San  Francisco  than  in  any  other  part  x 
of  the  United  States.     The  people  were  new-comers, 
not  long  acquainted  with  their  leading  men,  and  their 
officials  were  selected  at  random.    The  profits  of  mer- 
cantile business  and  mechanical  labor  far  exceeded  the 
salaries  of  most  of  the  government  offices,  which,  be- 
sides, were  as  a  class  beyond  the  reach  of  men  who 
would  not  bribe   conventions  and    descend   to   low 
associations.     The  sudden  and  complete  formation  of 
the  American  government  of  California  was  not  more 
wonderful  than  was  the  organization  of  the  spoils  sysr 
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party  management  in  San  Frandsoo,  under  the 
men  who  had  received  the  highest  education 
ical  corruption  before  thej  left  New  York, 
ity  furnished  about  one  sixdi  of  the  population 
!]!alifomian  metropolis,  including  a  majority  of 
ho  controlled  the  dominant  faction  of  the  dom- 
irty.    All  the  arts  founded  or  perfected  by 
(ly  Hall  or  the  Albany  Regency  for  defrauding 
)le  out  of  a  fair  choice  in  the  nomination  of 
bes  or  the  election  of  officials  were  practised  by 
lands  in  San  Francisco.     Party  conventions, 
fisions  of  public  opinion,  became  a  farce.    The 
affians  were  publicly  employed  by  prominent 
Ds  with  instructions  that  they  must  carry  such 
1  wards.    When  election  day  approached,  as- 
ks  were  publicly  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
heir  votes  to  the  highest  bidders.     Qangs  of 
rched  or  went  in  wagons  from  one  precinct  to 
voting  in  every  ward.     There  were  several 
laces  where  the  ballot  box  was  in  charge  of 
iy  to  take  out  the  genuine  ballots,  in  case  of 
d  substitute  others;  and  some  of  the  boxes  had 
ss,  in  which  the  fraudulent  tickets  were  hid- 
dvance. 

of  the  policemen  were  appointed  to  reward 
service,  and  were  grossly  inefficient  and  cor- 
liey  could  be  trusted  for  untiring  labor  in 
,  but  little  was  to  bo  expected  from  them  in 
er  of  arresting  criminals  who  had  money  or 
;     Some  of  the  judges  were  honest,  but  the 
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laws  were  full  of  technicalities  for  the  benefit  of  the 
guilty,  and  the  executive  officers  whose  duiy  it  was 
to  collect  evidence  against  criminals  neglected  their 
duty.  In  fact,  some  of  the  boldest  and  most  danger- 
ous criminals  in  California  were  themselves  officials. 
A  thousand  homicides  had  been  committed  in  the 
city  between  1849  and  1856;  and  there  had  been  only 
seven  executions.  The  crimes  upon  the  ballot-box,  \ 
the  corruptions  of  the  public  service,  the  prominence  j/ 
of  notorious  ruffians  and  their  patrons  in  city  offices, 
the  forgeries  of  Meiggs,  and  the  failure  of  the  courts 
to  administer  criminal  justice  promptly,  or  to  clearly 
fix  the  blame  for  the  failure  of  Adams  k  Co.,  upon 
some  individual,  had  tried  the  patience  and  provoked 
the  indignation  of  the  people,  until  there  was  a  gen- 
eral desperation.  The  opinion  prevailed  that  rb  was 
impossible  to  correct  these  political  crimes  in  accord- 
ance with  law;  the  only  remedy  was  to  be  reached  by 
a  disregard  of  the  law. 

SEa  116.  Murder  of  King.  While  popular  feeling 
was  thus  excited,  at  least  among  the  more  respectable 
classes  of  society,  the  "  Bulletin"  made  its  appearance 
and  devoted  its  bitter  energies  to  the  denunciation  of 
the  crimes  and  criminals  that  had  given  most  ofiense. 
Many  of  its  attacks  upon  individuals  were  not  sus- 
tained by  any  proof,  or  even  plausible  testimony,  and 
others  were  unjust  and  even  inexcusable;  but  these 
mistakes  were  overlooked  by  the  people  generally  for 
the  sake  of  the  good  motives  attributed  to  Mr.  King, 
the  editor;  and  he  was  regarded,  if  not  by  the  ma- 
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joriij,  at  least  bj  a  considerable  portioii  of  the  com- 
munity,  as  the  man  who  should  lead  to  a  purification 
in  the  management  of  public  business.  No  editor  had 
before  or  has  since  in  Califomia  reached  so  exalted  a 
position  as  a  hero  in  popular  estimation. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  when  on  Tuesday, 
Ifaj  14,  1856,  he  mentioned  in  his  journal  the  fact 
that  James  P.  Casej  (who  recently,  while  inspector  of 
dection  in  the  Twelfth  ward,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
not  known  as  a  candidate  for  office,  had  stuffed  tickets 
with  his  own  name  on  them  as  a  supervisor  into  the 
ballot-box  and  then  declared  himself  elected,)  was  a 
graduate  of  the  New  York  state  prison  at  Sing  Sing. 
This  statement  was  true;  but  Casey,  who,  though  he 
had  committed  many  breaches  of  the  peace  at  San 
Francisco  without  subjecting  himself  to  any  punish- 
ment»  thought  he  could  safely  wash  out  the  exposure 
of  his  convict  character  with  blood.  The  ''  Bulletin" 
containing  the  offensive  article  was  published  about 
three  f.  m.,  and  two  hours  later,  King  on  his  way 
homo  was  stopped  at  the  comer  of  Montgomery  and 
Washington  streets  by  Casey,  who  when  about  fifteen 
steps  distant,  called  out  to  him  '*  Draw  and  defend 
yourself;"  and  a  second  later,  before  King  could  draw 
his  pistol,  fired.  The  bullet  struck  him  in  the  left 
breast,  passed  through  his  lung,  and  came  out  under 
his  shoulder  blade.  He  staggered  into  an  office  near 
by,  and  sank  helpless.  The  wound  was  evidently 
dangerous,  and  whether  it  was  to  be  fatal  or  not,  there 
was  no  doubt  of  Casey's  murderous  intent. 
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The  news  that  the  popular  editor  had  been  shot 
spread  through  the  city  in  half  an  hour,  and  at  six 
o'clock  the  sheriff  was  afraid  that  the  angry  multitude 
collected  around  the  jail,  to  which  CSasey  had  been 
hurried  for  safety  by  his  friends,  would  take  him  out 
by  force.  The  mayor  vainly  harangued  them  in  favor 
of  law  and  order.  They  hooted  him,  and  remained 
there  till  a  late  hour  of  the  night  waiting  for  a  leader, 
but  nono  came.  j 

Sec.  117.  Vigilance  Committee  of  1856.  The  en-  / 
emies  of  the  prevalent  political  corruption,  including 
many  who  had  no  special  admiration  for  Mr.  King,  saw 
the  opportunity  in  the  popular  excitement,  to  correct 
some  of  the  abuses  of  the  government  The  recollec- 
tion of  the  vigilance  committee  of  1851  was  still  fresh 
In  the  minds  of  many  who  had  participated  in  it,  and 
its  reputation  was  good  with  those  who  had  come  to 
the  city  since.  Its  method  of  procedure  was  a  pre- 
cedent; its  members  were  solicited  to  become  the 
leaders  in  a  new  organization.  All  the  men  of  the 
city  were  in  the  street  that  evening,  and  there  was  a 
general  demand  for  a  vigilance  committee. 

About  nine  o'clock  notice  was  circulated  that  a 
meeting  would  be  held  in  Cunningham's  warehouse  on 
Battery  street,  near  Union,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  committee.  After  several  hundred  persons  had  col- 
lected an  attempt  was  made  to  organize,  but  some  of 
the  most  active  persons  were  looked  upon  with  suspi- 
cion, and  there  was  no  cordial  support  of  any  proposal 
Many  of  those  present  moved  off  into  another  room 
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and  they*  too,  failed  to  agree  upon  and  plan  of  action. 
Other  later  efibrts  had  similar  abortive  results,  and 
finally  thej  separated  without  doiug  anything. 

The  next  morning  notice  was  publidied  that  there 
would  be  a  meeting  at  a  house  on  Sacramento  street, 
below  Battery.  The  place  had  been  occupied  for  a 
Know-nothing  lodge,  was  spacious  and  had  double 
doors  with  wickets,  well  fitted  for  holding  secret  meet- 
ings. Door-keepers  excluded  all  who  were  not  vouched 
for  by  the  few  who  engaged  the  hall,  and  these  few 
were  mostly  ex-members  of  the  committee  of  1851. 
So  soon  as  the  people  learned  the  character  of  the 
movement  there  was  a  groat  rush  for  admission,  but 
much  caution  was  used  and  they  got  in  slowly.  Some 
of  the  prominent  business  men  made  a  little  gathering 
and  discussed  the  method  of  oiganization.  Sugges- 
tions that  an  oath  should  bo  taken,  that  every  member 
should  sign  his  name,  and  that  he  should  be  known 
by  the  number  in  the  order  of  his  signature  were 
favorably  received.  A  book  was  obtained,  an  oath 
written  in  it,  and  a  clerk  placed  in  charge  of  the  rec- 
onL  There  had  been  an  executive  committee  five 
years  before,  and  W.  T.  Coleman,  one  of  its  active 
members,  a  ready  talker,  a  good  worker,  and  a  popular 
man,  was  uiged  to  become  ono  of  the  new  executive 
committee.  Finding  that  his  excuses  were  not  accept- 
ed, and  that  his  efibrts  to  put  others  before  him  were 
overruled,  he  yielded,  and  then  asked  a  dozen  or  more  of 
the  merchants  near  him,  one  by  one,  whether  they 
would  serve  with  him.    They  said  ''yes,"  and  thus 
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was  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  executive  committee. 
Afterwards  they  elected  about  a  score  of  others,  some 
of  them  being  chosen  to  represent  certain  nationalities 
and  occupations,  so  as  to  command  the  support  and 
confidence  of  the  people  generally.  The  executive 
committee  had  full  control,  originated  every  order,  and 
decided  every  question.  The  members  were  not  chosen 
by  the  body  which  they  governed;  their  names  were 
not  submitted  to  it  for  approval  The  power  apj^eared 
to  bo  thrust  into  their  hands,  and  after  the  start  had 
been  made  neither  they  nor  the  multitude  objected, 
though  if  the  duration  of  the  work,  and  the  expense, 
which  far  exceeded  expectation,  could  have  been  fore- 
seen, the  organization  would  doubtless  have  been  made 
in  a  different  manner.  Some  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee were  indiscreet,  and  others  inefficient,  but  the 
result  proved  that  it  had  a  large  preponderance  of  pru- 
dence and  administrative  capacity.  Isaac  Bluxome, 
who  had  been  secretary  of  the  executive  committee  in 
the  first  organization,  had  the  same  position  in  the 
second.  In  many  ways  the  experience  of  1851  was 
made  available  in  1856. 

Sec.  118.  Swifi  Organization.  So  many  members 
were  received  on  the  first  day  that  no  room  in  the 
building  on  Sacramento  street  could  hold  those  who 
wanted  to  stay  there,  and  the  place  of  assemblage 
was  transfen'ed  to  the  large  hall  of  the  Tum-verein 
building  on  Bush  street  near  Powell  This  place 
was  filling  up  in  the  evening  when  the  president  of 
the  executive  committee  gave  notice  that  all  the 
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membeiB  numbered  from  one  to  one  hundred  inclusive 
would  form  a  military  company,  and  should  meet  in 
a  designated  comer  of  the  hall  and  elect  their  officers, 
subject  to  approval  by  the  executive  committee; 
while  those  numbered  from  one  hundred  and  one  to 
two  hundred  should  meet  in  another  comer  and  form 
another  company,  and  so  on.  The  French,  however, 
who  were  numerous,  and  were  scattered  irregularly, 
as  to  their  numbers,  among  the  others,  and  were 
ordered  to  oiganize  separate  companies,  because  few 
of  them  could  speak  English. 

This  distribution  of  the  members  into  military  com- 
panies gave  occupation  to  all,  as  the  arming  and 
drilling  began  immediately;  and  partially  relieved  the 
executive  committee  from  questions  and  advice. 
The  executive  committee  distributed  its  work  among 
fiub-committees.  Great  zeal  was  shown  by  the  offi- 
cials generally,  and  with  marvelous  rapidity  three 
thousand  men  were  armed,  drilled  and  established 
in  armories,  while  arrangements  were  made  at  the 
«ame  time  for  covering  a  large  expense,  and  meeting 
many  contingencies  of  political  or  other  character. 
Several  of  the  militia  companies  in  the  city  dis- 
banded because  they  were  unwilling  to  be  called  into 
service  against  the  committee,  which  they  then  joined, 
taking  their  muskets  with  them;  and  arms  were  ob- 
tained from  various  sources,  so  that  there  was  soon  a 
good  supply.  On  the  second  day  several  companies 
under  arms  were  stationed  in  the  streets  near  head- 
quarters to  prevent  any  interruption  of  the  proceed- 
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ings.  Thcro  was  a  general  suspension  of  business,  so 
that  citizens  could  attend  to  what  they  considered  the 
most  pressing  duty.  They  devoted  themselves  to  it, 
and  in  three  days  had  got  into  good  working  order. 

Sec.  119.  Execution  of  Casey  and  Cora.  The  first 
meeting  had  been  held  on  Wednesday^  and  on  Satur- 
day the  executive  committee  instructed  a  sub-commit- 
tee to  make  arrangements  for  taking  Casey  from  the 
jail  the  next  day.  Twenty-four  companies  were  called 
to  assemble  at  nine  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  at 
their  respective  armories  in  different  parts  of  the  city; 
and  then  further  orders  were  delivered  to  each  cap- 
tain to  march  to  a  certain  position  on  Broadway,  near 
Dupont.  No  information  had  been  given  to  the  pub- 
lic, nor  to  the  captains,  beyond  the  brief  note  sent  to 
each,  but  it  was  well  understood  that  when  tho  vig- 
ilance committee  moved  something  serious  was  to  be 
expected.  Tho  streets  bristled  with  bayonets;  mili- 
tary companies  marched  without  music,  noise  or  con- 
fusion to  their  designated  stations;  and  citizens,  not 
members  of  the  organization,  filled  the  streets  and 
covered  tho  hills  near  the  jail  to  watch  the  proceed- 
ings. An  artillery  company  with  a  brass  cannon  halted 
in  front  of  the  jail  and  turned  the  gun  upon  it.  When 
all  the  military  arrangements  had  been  made,  two 
vigilance  officials  went  to  the  door  and  informed 
Sheriff  Scannell  that  they  had  come  to  take  Mr. 
Casey.  They  were  told  that  no  resistance  would  be 
made.  Casey  begged  permission  to  speak  ten  minutes 
before  he  should  be  hanged,  his  expectation  being  evi- 
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danUy  thai  lie  would  be  executed  without  delay.  He 
was  anured  that  he  should  have  a  fair  and  deliberate 
trial,  with  a  light  to  be  heard  in  his  defenae.  He 
submitted  theu  with  a  good  grace,  was  led  out,  placed 
in  a  caniage,  and  driven  under  atrong  guard  to  the 
vigilance  headquarters,  where  he  waa  aecurely  im- 
mured. CSharles  Cora,  who  had  murdered  United 
States  Marshal  Bichardson,  and  had  been  tried  once, 
with  a  disagreement  of  the  jury,  was  also  taken  from 
the  jail  to  the  same  place.  On  Monday  King  died, 
and  on  Tuesday  the  executive  committee,  acting  as  a 
jury,  tried  Casey.  No  person  was  present  at  the  trial 
save  the  accused,  members  of  the  vigilance  committee 
and  witnesses.  The  testimony  was  given  under  oath 
though  there  was  no  lawful  authority  for  its  administra- 
tion. Hearsay  testimony  was  excluded;  the  general 
rules  of  evidence  observed  in  the  courts  were  adopted; 
the  accused  heard  all  the  witnesses,  cross-examined 
those  against  him,  summoned  such  as  ho  wanted  in 
his  favor,  had  an  attorney  to  assist  him,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  make  an  arf^^ment  by  himself  or  his  attorney 
in  his  own  defense.  Both  Casey  and  Cora  were  con- 
victed. 

On  Wednesdayi  King  was  buried  with  a  grand  and 
solemn  funeral,  the  whole  city  being  draped  in  mourn- 
ing; and  while  the.  procession  was  on  the  way  to  the 
cemetery,  and  in  sight  of  it,  Casey  and  Cora  were 
hanged  in  front  of  the  vigilance  headquarters.  Both 
claiming  to  be  Catholics,  were  shrived  by  priests  of 
their  faith  before  execution,  and  their  corpses  were 
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buried  by  their  respective  friends  with  much  display. 
Casey  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  foreman. of  a  vol* 
unteer  fire  company,  which  erected  a  monument  over 
him  in  the  graveyard  of  the  old  Mission  charch, 
with  an  inscription,  "The  Lord  have  mercy  on  my 
persecutors."  The  public  woman  who  had  supported 
Cora  during  the  latter  year  of  his  life,  and  had  been 
married  to  him  in  prison,  provided  a  monument  for 
him. 

Before  the  execution  of  the  two  criminals,  the 
sentences  were  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the 
board  of  delegates,  consisting  of  three  members  from 
each  company,  one  of  the  delegates  being  usually  its 
captain.  This  board  was  designed  to  prevent  the 
adoption  by  the  executive  committee  of  any  measure 
that  would  not  give  satisfaction  to  the  majority  of 
the  members,  and  to  exclude  the  suspicion  of  an  in* 
tentiou  to  make  a  dangerous  use  of  power. 

Sec.  120.  Ballot-box  Stuffei^s.  Having  got  rid  of 
Casey,  whose  execution  required  urgency,  the  execu- 
tive committee  settled  down  into  regular  business. 
They  established  a  kitchen  in  their  building,  required 
half  a  dozen  or  more  of  their  members  to  be  present 
at  all  hours,  and  went  to  work  to  correct  political 
abuses.  They  arrested  half  a  dozen  persons  on  charges 
of  ballot-box  stuffing,  and  among  these  was  James 
Sullivan,  a  native  of  Ireland,  a  prize-fighter,  a  con- 
victed felon,  a  refugee  from  New  South  Wales,  to 
which  colony  he  had  been  transported,  and  a  ballot- 
box  stufier,  in  which  last  capacity  he  had  helped 
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ZisMy  to  the  place  oS  supervisor.  Demoralized  by 
xi^htk  he  oonfeiBed  his  crimes  and  the  promise  tiiat, 
la  ho  was  aot  goiliy  of  murder,  be  would  not  be 
iMigedf  did  aot  suffice  to  give  bim  conSdcnco.  He 
xmimitted  suicida  bj  catting  an  artery  in  his  arm 
vith'  a  table  knife.  It  iras  the  impresBion  of  those 
irlio  observed  him  for  several  days  before  his  death, 
iiat  the  onwoited  deprivation  of  distilled  liquor 
vhieh  he  had  used  largely  overy  day  for  years,  pro- 
Inced  a  disease  in  some  respects  similar  to  delirium 


The  ezeeative  committee  were  careful  to  take  no 
nridesce  except  that  which  would  be  received  in  the 
loorts,  and  to  oxeoute  no  prisoner  unless  ho  bad  com- 
nitted  a  crime  ponishaUe  with  death  under  the  law 
if  California.  What  should  bo  done  with  the  crimi- 
mIb  guiltj  of  ballot-box  stuffing  and  frauds  upon  the 
niblic  treasuiy  ?  They  could  not  bo  consigned  to  the 
novemment  prisons  nor  compelled  to  pay  finee;  and 
hese  were  the  usual  punishments.  No  penalty  seemed 
o  conveDient  aa  banishment;  about  a  score  were  taken 
o  vessels  bound  for  foreign  ports,  most  of  them  to 
he  Panama  steamers,  when  about  to  leave  the  wharf, 
tut  on  board,  told  that  they  would  be  hanged  if  they 
bould  come  back,  and  sent  away.  One  of  the  exiles 
etumed  white  the  committee  was  still  in  existence; 
>ut  instead  of  executing  him  tho  committee  explained 
bat  he  would  be  spared  because,  on  account  of  his 
ervooB  condition,  his  sentence  with  the  penalty  of 
eath  for  return  was  not  read  to  him. 
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The  vigilance  organization  did  not  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  ordinary  business  of  the  courts  and  the 
police.  The  district  courts  sat  every  day  to  try  suits 
involving  rights  of  property,  and  the  criminal  courts 
sentenced  offenders  for  theft,  assault  and  drunkenness 
as  in  ordinary  times.  The  city  was  far  moro  orderly 
than  ever  before  or  sinr^.  The  professional  criminals, 
as  a  clasSy  fled  in  terror.  They  would  rather  work  for 
a  living  than  face  the  danger  of  prompt  and  severe 
justice.     Everybody  was  on  his  good  behavior. 

Sec.  121.  Law  and  Oi^er  Party.  Meantime  the 
state  authorities  were  not  idle.  The  governor  selected 
W.  T.  Sherman  (who  had  before  been  in  the  federal 
army,  and  is  now  its  highest  general)  to  command 
the  militia  in  the  district  of  San  Francisco,  and  put 
down  the  committee  by  force.  Sherman  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  position  with  zeal,  but  found 
himself  confronted  by  many  difficulties.  The  com- 
mittee, supported  by  a  strong  public  opinion  and 
liberal  money  contributions,  had  obtained  nearly  all 
the  arms  in  the  city.  The  law  and  order  party  were 
divided  among  themselves  and  almost  without  funds. 
A  public  meeting  held  by  the  law  and  order  party 
to  organize  opposition  to  the  committee  was  a  failure. 
The  governor  applied  to  General  Wool  of  the  United 
States  army  for  aid  with  the  federal  troops,  and  was 
denied.  Some  of  the  responsibility  for  this  action  was 
attributed  to  Dr.  Gwin,  who,  according  to  report,  was 
pleased  to  see  the  manner  in  which  Broderick's  polit- 
ical friends  were  treated.     Certainly  Gwin  did  not 
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distinguish  himself  hy  hostility  to  the  committee;  nor 
would  it  have  been  politic  for  him  or  his  party  to  do 
80  on  the  eve  of  a  presidential  election.  Sherman, 
finding  that  he  could  not  procure  arms,  and  that  his 
views  did  not  agree  with  those  of  Governor  Johnson, 
resigned.  Yolney  K  Howard  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him,  but  did  nothing  of  note. 

Sec  122.  Arrest  of  Terry.  The  next  step  of  Gov- 
ernor Johnson  was  to  request  President  Pierce  to 
order  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  to  attack  the  committee;  and  ho  reported  that 
the  committee  was  hostile  to  the  federal  authority,  and 
meant  secession.  This  assertion  commanded  no  credit, 
and  injured  the  influence  of  Governor  Johnson.  His 
application  was  denied. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  June,  S.  A.  Hopkins,  a 
vigilance  sergeant,  with  two  soldiers,  was  ordered  to 
arrest  Beuben  Maloney,  who  was  wanted  as  a  witness 
to  testify  in  reference  to  some  state  arms  which  had 
been  shipped  in  his  custody  for  the  state  troops  from 
Sacramento  to  San  Francisco  on  a  schooner  which  J.  L. 
Durkee,  under  order  from  the  committee,  had  seized  at 
th6  strait  between  San  Pablo  and  San  Francisco  bays. 
Maloney  was  in  a  room  with  D.  S.  Terry,  chief  justice 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  and  a  friend,  and 
they  said  Maloney  should  not  be  arrested  in  their 
presence.  The  sergeant  went  ofi^,  soon  returning  with 
reinforcements,  met  Malony  and  his  companions  going 
to  the  state  armory,  and  undertook  to  make  the  ar- 
rest thera    Kesistance  was  ofiered,  and  Hopkins  hav- 
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ing  seized  Terry's  gun,  the  latter  stabbed  him  in  the 
neck,  inflicting  a  wound  which  it  was  supposed  would 
prove  fatal,  though  fortunately  it  soon  healed.  Teny 
was  held  a  close  prisoner  for  seven  weeks,  went  through 
a  long  trial,  and  was  at  last  released,  because  Hopkins 
recovered. 

The  discharge  of  Terry  gave  groat  offense  to  many 
vigilantes,  as  the  members  of  the  committee  were 
called,  and  the  complaints  were  so  loud,  that  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  called  a  meeting  of  the  general 
committee,  the  first  time  the  latter  body  had  been 
brought  together,  and  explained  the  motives  of  their 
conduct.  It  was  approved,  partly  because  it  could 
not  be  undone.  There  were  many  hot  heads  who  did 
not  understand  the  serious  dangers  to  which  the 
movement  and  its  leaders  had  been  exposed  on  ac- 
count of  Terry.  If  he  had  been  executed  for  defend- 
ing a  citizen  against  arrest  by  an  organization  estab- 
lished to  defy  the  law,  the  state  authorities  would 
have  made  renewed  efforts  to  punish  the  offenders, 
and  the  federal  administration  would  probably  have 
interfered.  While  Terry  was  in  prison,  the  legisla- 
ture of  Texas,  where  he  had  formerly  resided,  ad- 
dressed a  memorial  to  Congress,  praying  for  action  to 
protect  him.  Soon  after  his  arrest  application  was 
made  to  Judge  McAllister,  of  the  United  States  cir- 
cuit court,  for  a  writ  of  liahcas  corpus,  but  the  old 
gentleman  did  not  wish  to  provoke  the  animosity  of 
the  people  among  whom  he  made  his  home  and  he 
refused,  thus  committing  a  glaring  violation  of  his 
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•mi&iciaX  duty.  The  committee  would  probably  liavc 
auade  no  resistance,  for  they  did  not  want  to  come 
anto  conflict  with  the  federal  authority,  and  they  con- 
-sidered  themselves  extremely  fortunate  when  the 
judge  would  not  issue  tho  writ.  Before  the  arrest  of 
Terry  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  issued  by  one  of  tho 
justices  of  tho  state  supremo  court,  was  treated  witli 
a  show  of  respect,  thougli  the  prisoner  was  not  sur- 
rendered. He  WAS  taken  from  the  vigilance  building 
secretly  and  concealed  clsewhci-o,  and  when  tho  officer 
came  with  the  writ  he  was  politely  conducted  through 
all  tho  rooms  and  assured  by  the  persons  in  charge 
that  nobody  was  deprived  of  his  liberty  by  tliom. 
Tiie  committee  felt  safe  in  evading  the  order  of  a 
state  court  which  was  not  supported  by  popular  opin- 
ion, but  to  defy  the  federal  government  would  have 
been  a  far  more  serious  matter. 

Tlie  general  dissatisfaction  among  the  members  of 
the  committee,  with  the  dischai^  of  Terry,  woa 
partly  due  to  tho  prevalence  of  a  rumor  that  he  had 
boasted  before  going  to  the  city  that  he  would  sweep 
the  vigilantes  into  the  bay;  and  although  his  en- 
counter \vith  Hopkins  had  not  occurred  under  circum- 
stauces  that  permitted  him  to  exercise  bis  judicial 
authority,  he  had  shown  that  ho  was  not  afraid  to 
assume  responsibility,  or  to  defy  the  most  serious 
danger.  His  release  was  regarded  by  some  persons 
as  giving  power  to  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  the 
Feform  movement  Terry's  interference  prolonged 
tbo  existence  of  the   organization.    The  executive 
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committee  hod  nearly  finished  all  the  work  that  ap- 
peared urgent  to  them,  and  they  would  probably  have 
adopted  a  resolution  for  disbanding  six  weeks  eaiUer 
than  they  did. 

Sec.  123.     McGoioan.     The  main  object  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  was  from  the  first,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  members  at  least,  to  secure  political  justice; 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice  was  regarded  as 
of  secondary  importance,  and  of  value  mainly  in  so  far 
as  it  could  bo  made  serviceable  to  the  more  important 
purpose.     Political  swindlers,  under  the  pretense  of 
managing  the  city  government,  had  robbed  the  prop- 
erty owners  of  millions  upon  millions,  and  the  duty 
now  most  pressing  was  to  deprive  them  of  their  power. 
But  for  this  object,  the  committee  would,  perhaps, 
have  dissolved  within  a  couple  of  weeks  after  the  exe- 
cution of  Casey.  Several  ballot-box  stuffers  (base  and 
ignorant  tools  of  cunning  tricksters  who  devised  the 
political  frauds,  and  took  their  chief  honors  and  prof- 
its,) confessed  their  crimes  upon  the  ballot-box,  and 
conveyed  the  idea  that  they  had  been  guided  by  Ed- 
ward McGowan,  who,  having  been  accused  of  being 
an  accomplice  of  Casey  in  the  murder  of  King,  had 
absconded.    The  committee  made  extraordinary  efforts 
to  get  McGrowan,  gave  him  a  close  chase,  and  many 
narrow  escapes,  and  sent  parties  after  him  by  land  and 
sea  [IS  far  as  Santa  Barbara,  but  failed  to  caitch  him. 

Sec.  124.  Hetherington  aiid  Brace.  On- the  twenty- 
ninth  of  July,  two  months  after  the  execution  of  Casey 
and  Cora,  two  other  murderers,  Joseph  Hetherington 
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Philander  Brace  were  hanged.    The  crime  of  the 
^  latter  had  been  committed  two  years  before,  and  he 
**liad  been  tried  by  a  criminal  coart,  and  acquitted  in 
defiance  of  reason.    These  foar  execations  were  the 
only  ones  ordered  by  the  vigilance  committee  of  1856. 
In  every  case  the  prisoner  was,  in  the  general  opinion 
of  the  community,  undoubtedly  guilty  of  a  capital 
^  erimoi  was  kept  several  days  in  custody  by  the  com- 
^   mittee  before  execution,  so  as  to  avoid  bXI  danger  from 
'   hasty  action,  was  tried  deliberately,  and  was  executed 
by  daylight^  publicly,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  multi- 
tude of  quiet  people;  the  entire  proceeding  being  as 
orderiy,  solemn,  and  respectful  to  the  feelings  of  the 
.criminals  and  their  friends  as  if  the  execution  had 
been  conducted  by  a  sheriff  under  the  order  of  a  high 
constitutional  court 

.  Ssa  125.  DiAandment.  The  executive  committee 
were  now  anxious  to  close  their  labors,  which  de- 
manded much  of  their  time,  endangered  their  prop- 
erty and  lives  (for  their  executions,  though  justi6able 
morally,  were  murders  in  the  eye  of  the  law),  exposed 
them  to  animosities  that  injur^  them  in  business  and 
discommoded  them  in  their  social  relations,  and  sub- 
'  jected  them  to  a  severe  pecuniary  tax«  The  expense 
of  the  committee,  amounting  for  part  of  the  time  to 
five  hundred  dollars  a  day,  had  to  be  paid  by  subscrip- 
.  tion  of  the  members  and  sympathizers.  The  burdens, 
dangers  and  inconveniencies  were  willingly  borne 
while  the  committee  had  an  abundance  of  important 
work  to  do,  but  after  they  had  been  in  session  two 
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months  and  a  half  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
longer  maintenance  of  the  organization  would  be  of 
doubtful  benefit.  There  was  no  prospect  of  getting 
any  new  light  on  the  political  frauds;  it  would  not  do 
to  hang  offenders  on  general  principles  (that  is,  with- 
out legal  proof  of  capital  crimes),  though  there  wa8 
no  lack  of  hot  heads  in  the  general  committee  de- 
manding such  a  course;  and  it  would  be  folly  to 
maintain  the  organization  for  the  purpose  of  punishing 
the  ordinary  murders  that  might  be  committed  in  the 
future. 

Under  the  influence  of  such  considerations,  the 
executive  committee,  with  the  approval  of  the  board 
of  delegates,  adopted   a  resolution  to  disband  the 
forces.     On  the  eighteenth  of  August  the  city  took  a 
general  holiday  to  witness  the  celebration  of  the  dis- 
banding of  the  vigilance  committee,  and  thousands 
came  from  interior  to^vns  to  see  the  men  who  had 
defied  the  law  in  the  interest  of  justice  and  honesty 
for  three  months.     The  streets  were  bright  with  flags 
and  flowers;  the  sidewalks  were  lined  with  ladies  in 
brilliant  dresses  along  the  line  adopted  by  the  proces- 
sion, or  rather  the  army,  which  contained  five  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  men,  including 
three  artillery  companies  with  eighteen  pieces  of  can- 
non, twenty-nine  members  of  the  executive  committee, 
two  hundred  and  ninety  dragoons,  forty-nine  surgeons 
and  physicians,  one  hundred  and  fifty  members  of  the 
committee  of  vigilanco  of  1851,  vigilant  police,  hun- 
dreds of  citizens  on  horseback,  thirty-three  companies 
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€i€  tiie  vigilant  infantry,  and  numerous  military  bands; 
The  troops  were  reviewed,  and  a  farewell  address  was 
published  by  the  executive  committee,  congratulating 
the  general  committee  and  the  community  on  the  val- 
uable service  rendered,  and  promising  that  the  organ- 
iiation  should  be  revived,  if  it  were  necessary,  to 
protect  its  members  against  violence  or  malicious  pros- 
ecution on  account  of  the  action  of  the  committee,  or 
to  guard  the  purity  of  the  ballot-box.  It  was  never 
formally  dissolved. 

Ssa  126.  Work  of  tJie  Committee.  This  wtis  the 
end  of  the  active  work  of  the  committee.  There 
never  was  any  necessity  or  demand  for  the  resumption 
of  its  activity.  Durkee  was  tried  on  a  charge  of 
piracy,  for  taking  state  arms  consigned  to  the  law  and 
order  forces  from  the  schooner  ''  Julia ''  in  the  bay, 
but  was  acquitted.  Several  suits  for  damages  were 
commenced  by  the  exiles,  but  in  most  cases  the  plaint- 
ifls  did  not  recover  enough  to  pay  expenses.  Though 
the  committee  was  practically  dissolved,  its  influence 
lived;  its  members  and  sympathizers,  having  the  con- 
fidence and  favor  of  the  people,  obtained  control  of 
the  city  government,  held  it  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
and  established  and  maintained  the  best  and  most 
economical  city  government  in  the  United  States — 
the  municipal  administration  where  the  spoils  system 
had  less  power  than  anywhere  else  under  American 
dominion. 

After  the  dissolution,  many  good  citizens  who  had 
been  opposed  to  the  committe,  partly  because  they 
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feared  that  it  would  lead  to  great  riots  and  recklesi 
violence,  expressed  their  satisfaction  and  surprise  it 
the  good  results  secured,  and  resumed  their  former 
relations  of  social  friendship  with  the  vigilance  lead- 
ers. Others^  however,  cherished  the  bitterness  against 
the  committee,  and  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years  some 
indications  of  it  still  crop  out  here  and  there. 

The  vigilance  committees  of  San  Francisco  in  1851 
and  1856  were  in  many  important  respects  unlike  any 
other  extra-judicial  movement  to  administer  justice. 
They  were  not  common  mobs;  they  were  oiganiiei 
for  weeks  or  months  of  labor,  deliberate  in  th^ 
movements,  careful  to  keep  records  of  their  proceed- 
ings, strictly  attentive  to  the  rules  of  evidence  and 
the  penalties  for  crime  accepted  by  civilized  nations, 
confident  of  their  power,  and  of  their  justification  by 
public  opinion,  and  not  afraid  of  taking,  the  public 
responsibility  of  their  acts. 

Many  mobs  in  Montana,  Colorado,  Nevada,  and 
other  sparsely  settled  parts  of  the  United  States, 
have  assumed  or  received  the  name  of  "vigilance 
committee"  thus  made  respectable  in  San  Francisco, 
but  not  one  was  governed  by  similar  principle&  They" 
have  been  simple  mobs,  which  collected  on  the  first 
impulse  of  popular  excitement  and  executed  xm  of- 
fender or  several  within  half  a  day  and  then  dis- 
persed; or  if  there  was  an  organization  to  be  main- 
tained more  than  a  day,  it  was  composed  of  a  few 
members,  bound  to  secrecy,  and  they  seized  and  exe- 
cuted their  prisoners  when  masked  or  at  night    It 
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'  "Would  be  grossly  unjust  to  judge  the  San  Francisco 

^  *Tigilance  committee  by  the  acts  of  any  other  oxganiza- 
tion  with  a  similar  name  elsewhere.  The  Fehm- 
Gericht  of  Westphalia,  and  the  Santa  Hermandad  of 
Spain,  though  maintained  for  a  longer  period  as  extra* 
judicial  organizations  to  administer  justice,  were  de- 
cidedly inferior  in  efficiency,  and  in  the  precautions  to 

'  prevent  errors  arising  from  haste  or  secrecy  of  pro- 
cedure. 

The  two  San  Francisco  committees  pursued  the 
same  system.  It  was  entirely  original,  the  out- 
growth of  the  local  circumstances,  and  the  best 
remedy  in  the  judgment  of  many  good  citizens  for 
public  evils  which  had  become  intolerable.     In  1851, 

'  as  in  1856,  quiet  men  said  either  they  or  the  scoun- 
drels must  leave  San  Francisco.  The  main  work  in 
the  former  year  was  to  punish  convicts  from  Austra- 
lia; in  the  latter  it  was  to  correct  the  abuses  intro- 
duced by  political  tricksters  from  eastern  cities. 
Each  committee  executed  four  men;  each  banished 
several  scores;  both  were  highly  successful  and  earned 
an  honorable  place  in  history. 

Sza  127.  Peoples  Party.  On  the  approach  of 
the  first  city  election  held  after  the  organization  of 
the  vigilance  committee,  a  mass  meeting  called  by 
'isome  of  its  members  appointed  a  convention  of  twenty- 
one  respectable  and  prominent  citizens  to  nominate 
candidates  for  the  city  offices.  This  convention  se- 
lected its  nominees  from  men  who  had  been  members 
of  the  committee,  or  sympathizers  with  it.     The  gen- 
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jews,  cAtholics,  and  protestonts.  ] 
commanded  public  cocfidence,  and  wii 
Tbc  new  administmtioa  was  a  miu 
Tlie  expenses  of  the  city  ood  counl 
uiiUious  six  hundred  and  forty-six  the 
1555,  and  in  1S57  they  wore  only  tht 
fifty-thioc  thousand  dollars.  Much 
was  due  to  the  consolidation  act  adopf 
latui-c  ia  April,  1S56;  hat  a  hrge  part 
officials.  There  was  no  doubt  that  t 
administration  was  different  from  thi 
predecessors.  There  was  an  entire 
partisan  trickerj',  low  scheming,  and  d 
Bonal  association  common  about  the  < 
vious  years.  Tho  general  opinion  of 
nized  as  persons  of  influence  in  the  c 
demanded  zealous  devotion  to  tho  pul 
all  tho  officials.  Something  of  the  i 
penditurcs  was  secured  by  cutting  off  n 
Although  there  was  a  considerable  : 
number  of  school  children  every  year, , 
attendance  in  the  public  schools  wai 
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kog  expenditures.  In  the  street  dispartment,  a 
Vt  saving  was  made  by  stopping  the  work  of  grad* 
\  Mweruig  and  planking.  The  use  of  gas  in  the 
sat  lamps  was  stopped  for  a  time^  and  when  reg- 
aled, tiie  quantity  bamed  was  smaller  than  before; 
Sbae  economies  caused  some  inconvenience  to  the 
iMDiy  but  they  were  delighted  with  the  laige  reduc* 
n  of  taxes;  the  more  so  on  account  of  the  general 
jgossion  under  which  mercantile  business  and  real 
ste  had  suflfered  for  several  years. 
When  the  time  for  the  election  came  in  1858^  sev- 
J  thousand  citixens  signed  a  petition  requesting  the 
cniiiating  convention  of  1857  to  appoint  a  new  con- 
xtiom  for  the  people's  party,  and  it  did  sa  The* 
w  oiganixation  resolved  that  none  of  its  own  mem-: 
rs^  and  none  of  the  members  of  the  preceding  con- 
aiion  should  be  nominated;  that  solicitation  for  a 
miaation  by  the  candidate  in  person  should  be  con- 
ered  an  objection;  that  it  was  desirable  that  those 
.cials  who  had  performed  their  duties  in  a  satis- 
tory  manner  should  be  retained;  and  that  the 
minations  should  be  kept  as  independent  as  possible 
national  parties.  The  ticket  was  worthy  of  these 
ddent  rules,  and  was  elected  by  the  peopla  With 
me  minor  changes  and  slight  interruptions,  this  in- 
pendent  city  party  hod  control  of  the  government 
itil  1874,  a  peried  of  eighteen  years. 
The  method  of  nomination  was  always  substantially 
e  same.  A  convention,- the  list  of  which  had  been 
epared  beforehand  by  a  few  persons,  was  submitted- 
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to  a  public  meeting  which  hod  been  called  wi 
notice  of  its  main  purpose,  the  names  of  thememben 
of  this  convention  submitted  in  a  lump,  without  tiiM 
for  consideration,  without  an  opportunity,to  reject  <f 
accept  each  individual  by  a  separate  vote,  or  to  d 
whether  some  other  person  would  be  preferred,  ¥» 
the  foundation  of  all  the  subsequent  nominations,  aod 
was  the  only  people's  party  nominating  conventioB 
that  was  ever  submitted  to  any  kind  of  a  populil 
vote.     There   were   no  primary  elections^   no  Tnii 
meetings,  none  of  the  trickery  of  professional  politi- 
cians. 

Yet  this  system  of  obtaining  nominating  commit- 
tees, so  different  from  that  customary  in  Americaa 
politics,  and  defiant  of  the  common  rule  that  the  nom- 
inating  conventions  must  be  selected  every  year  it 
a  public  meeting  or  primary  election  open  to  eveiy 
member  of  tho  party,  was  doubtless  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  success  of  the  people's  party.     Lacking  the 
element  of  popular  participation,  the  leading  men  of 
the  party  understood  that  the  nominating  convention 
must  bo  composed  of  men  occupying  reputable  posi- 
tions in  business  and  society.    They  were  so  composed, 
and  they  commanded  tho  confidence  of  tho  public, 
whereas  tho  democratic  and  republican  conventions 
included  many  ruffians  and  men  without  property  or 
reputable  occupation.     R.  EL  Dana,  jr.,  a  lawyer  and 
statesman  of  high  ability  and  strict  veracity,  having 
visited  California  in  1859,  when  the  acts  of  the  corner 
mittee  were  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  iti 
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ence  over  the  municipal  administration  dominant, 
» thos: 

d  now  tlM  moatqinel  and  wdl-goremed  eity  in  the  United 
•.  Balii has  been  thrbiigfa  ito  aeason  of  heaTen-defying 
I9  ^ricdenee  and  blood,  ixom  whieh  it  waa  reeoned  and 
ad  baek  to  aobenees,  monlilgr  and  good  gotermenibjUiftt 
liar  ioTention  of  Anglo-Saxon  repaUioan  Ameriea,  the  bo1« 
awe-inepiringTigihuKioe  oommittee  of  the  moel  glare  and 
neible  eitiaene,  the  last  reeori  of  the  thinkiog  and  the 
,  taken  only  when  rioey  fkand  and  raffianiam  hare  en- 
liad  thenedrea  behind  the  fonni  of  law,  euffinge  and 

• 

BC.  128.  1867.  Aa  compared  with  the  preced- 
sight  yeans,  1857  in  San  Francisco  was  quiet  and 
There  was  no  remarkable  mining  excitement; 
rreat  speculation  or  panic  in  business;  no  great 
,e  against  life  or  property;  no  revolt  of  the  people 
list  their  rulera  The  city  government,  installed 
the  people's  party,  was  extremely  economical. 
ives  and  murderers  stayed  away  for  fear  that  the 
Lance  committee  might  resume  power.  Business 
inued  to  suffer  under  the  depression  that  began 
le  years  before.  Broderick  having  secured  a  ma- 
y  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  in  the  state 
tion  of  1856,  in  January  took  the  prize  of  the  ' 
qral  senatorship,  and  then  holding  the  power,  gave 
other  senator^ip  to  Dr.  Gwin. 
ome  adventurers  from  the  city  joined  Crabb's 
y,  which  started  on  the  twenty-first  of  January, 
onquer.  Sonera,  and  perished  with  it  The  claim 
Santillan  for  several  thousands  of  acres  of  land  be« 
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tween  California  street  and  Mission  creek,  was  con- 
firmed by  the  United  States  district  court  in  April, 
but  the  decision  was  not  final,  and  general  confidence 
was  felt  that  it  would  be  finally  overthrown.  The 
first  savings  bank  was  opened  with  success  from  the 
start,  and  the  first  industrial  fair  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institute  was  held  in  a  building  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Lick  House. 
The  greater  part  of  the  state  debt  having  been  de- 
clared unconstitutional  by  the  state  supreme  court, 
was  ratified  at  the  election  in  September,  by  the  peo- 
ple who  thus  accepted  the  legal  responsibility  for  its 
payment,  and  did  much  to  strengthen  the  credit  of 
the  state  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  sinking  of  the  "  Central  America,"  in  Septem- 
ber, off  the  coast  of  Florida,  on  her  way  to  New 
York,  with  passengers  and  treasure  from  California, 
waa  one  of  the  notable  events  of  the  year.  The 
steamer  having  sprung  a  leak  in  a  fearful  hurricane,  the 
water  rose  slowly  for  thirty-three  hours,  until  she  sank. 
At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day, 
when  it  had  become  evident  that  she  must  go  down 
before  the  next  morning,  a  brig,  which  had  suffered 
in  the  storm,  came  near  and  offered  to  receive  the 
passengers;  but  as  she  was  not  very  manageable,  or 
near,  the  sea  was  rough,  and  the  only  conveyances 
were  three  small  boats,  the  transfer  went  slowly. 
When  night  came  on  all  the  twenty-six  women  and 
twenty-seven  children,  besides  four  adult  male  pas- 
sengers, had  i*eached  the  brig,  leaving  more  than  five 
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Jidred  men.  behind  to  what  appeared  almost  inevit-' 
le  death.  .  Though  many  were  armed  and  nearly  all 
ne  rough  in  i4>pearanoey  they  were  content  that  the 
Hmen  and  children  should  be  saved  first;  and  if  here 
d  there  a  grumble  was  heard,  it  received  little  en- 
aragement.  Never  did  so  many  men  fSftce  death 
ar  at  hand  more  quietly  or  decorously.  About 
i;1it  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  ill-fated  steamer  gave 
inal  plunge  and  disappeared  forever,  carrying  down 
ih  her  into  the  vortex  of  the  sea  many  of  her  pas- 
Dgers,  and  leaving  others  afloat,  supported  by  life- 
Mervers  or  pieces  of  wood  from  tilie  wreck.  Of 
lese^  more  than  one  hundred  were  picked  up  the  next 
ly,  out  of  five  hundred  and  eighty-two  persons  oh 
Mod,  four  hundred  and  nineteen  were  drowned.  A 
mmerdal  panic  caused  or  greatly  intensified  in  the 
tlantic  states  by  the  loss  of  one  million  five  hundred 
ousand  dollars  in  gold  dust  with  the  steamer,  was  a 
urtling  proof  of  the  dependence  of  the  business  of 
e  nation  on  the  mines  of  California. 
See.  129.  Crabb.  Walker  was  not  the  last  Cali* 
mian  to  undertake  a  quixotic  conquest  in  Spanish- 
merica.  Henry  A  Crabb,  a  resident  of  Stockton^ 
prominent  man  in  the  whig  party  of  California,  a 
wjer  and  public  speaker  of  decided  ability,  an  offi- 
il .  of  experience  and  good  repute,  and  an  ardent 
Ivocate  of  slavery,  was  the  husband  of  a  lady  who 
id  been  bom  in  the  state  of  Sonora,  and  had  rela^ 
res  still  living  thera  It  was  through  the  relatives 
'  his  wife  that  he  received  an  invitation  from  a  de- 
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he  was  met  uear  the  Hoe,  attacked,  dcfe 
{Killed  to  surrender  at  discretion,  after 
his  men  had  been  killed  in  battle.  He 
companions  were  promptly  executed, 
drcd  men  who  were  on  their  way  to  ai<j 
the  catastrophe  before  reaching  SoDora. 
of  that  state  who  had  invited  him  mad< 
assist  him.  They  expected  that  he  woi 
a  much  larger  force,  and  said  it  was  us 
to  come  out  openly  in  his  favor  when 
hope  of  success,  Tlie  disasters  and  i 
of  Kaousset,  Walker  and  Grabb  were  i 
agements  to  filibustering,  and  twenty  } 
gone  by  without  any  new  enterprises  ol 
Ssa  130.  1858.  The  most  nota 
1858,  in  the  history  of  the  city,  and 
Fraser  fever,  of  which  more  will  be  sa 
quent  section.  An  overland  mail,  c 
Francisco  with  St.  Louis,  by  the  t 
through  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Te 
lish^  in  September;  and  though  the  < 
York  was  not  less  than  by  Panama,  y< 
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"^ater  was  brought  into  the  city  in  an  aqueduct  from 
bbos  creek,  and  was  carried  round  in  carts  until 
|)e8  could  be  laid  As  they  were  supplied,  the  carte 
son  which  the  city  had  previously  depended  gradu- 
ly  disappeared.  At  the  election  in  September  the 
avery  extension  wing  of  the  democracy  elected 
ore  than  two  thirds  of  the  legislature.  The  docu- 
ent  submitted  to  the  courts  by  Limantour  as  a  grant 
r  about  six  thousand  acres  within  the  limits  of  the 
gr  was  proved  to  be  a  forgery,  and  the  claim  was 
lally  defeated.  The  privilege  of  collecting  tolls  on 
«  Mission  and  Folsom  street  plank-roads  having 
ipired,  the  roads  became  free.  The  fare  on  the 
ny-boat  to  Oakland  previously  fifty  cente,  was  re- 
iced  to  twenty-five  cente;  and  the  construction  of 
e  San  Bruno  turnpike  gave  a  new  and  nearly  level 
ad  much  of  the  way  along  the  shore  of  the  bay 
>m  the  Mission  to  the  plain  of  San  Mateo,  ofiering 
e  first  pleasant  drive  on  the  peninsula  in  the  vicin- 
7  of  the  city  and  outside  of  its  limits. 
The  supreme  court  was  subjected  to  much  ridicule 
L  account  of  a  decision  in  the  case  of  the  nemro 
rchy,  brought  as  a  slave  to  California  from  Alabama 
^  Mr.  Stovall,  who  supposed  the  negro  would  follow 
id  obey  him  anywhere.  Archy  used  his  freedom; 
e  master  applied  to  the  supreme  court,  and  P.  H. 
umett,  the  chief  justice,  rendered  his  opinion  that 
le  applicant  was  not  entitled  to  the  custody  oi 
Tchy  under  the  law,  but  as  Stovall  *'  was  a  young 
an  traveling  mainly  for  his  health/'  and  the  court 
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was  "  not  disposed  to  rigidly  enforce  the  rule  for  the 
first  time/'  therefore  he  might  take  Archy;  but  fair 
notice  was  given  in  the  opinion  that  in  all  future 
coses,  the  court  would  decide  the  other  way.     "The 
law  was  given  to  the  north  and  the  nigger  to  the 
south."    Joseph  Baldwin,  who  succeeded  Burnett  as . 
chief  justice,  prepared  a  syllabus  of  the  decision,  in- 
ferring that  the  constitution  does  not  apply  to  yoang  ||| 
men  traveling  for  their  health;  that  it  docs  not  apply 
the  first  time;  and  that  the  decisions  of  the  supreme 
court  are  not  to  be  taken  as  precedents.    Ludicrous  as  || 
this  decision  was  when  considered  from  a  legal  stand- 
point, and  lamentable  in  its  disregard  of  personal  right 
and  public  policy,  it  was  written  by  a  man  who  had 
previously  been  the  governor  of  the  state,  and  has 
since  been  the  president  of  a  bank  in  San  Francisco; 
and  perhaps  no  man  in  California  has  a  higher  reputa- 
tion for  kindliness  and  integrity.     His  blunder  is  an 
example  of  the  great  wrong  that  may  result  from  con- 
fused logic  combined  with  amiable  weakness,  if  such 
name  could  properly  be  given  to  a  motive  in  which 
there  was  no  malice,  and  more  regard  for  the  claiois 
of  one  class  than  for  the  rights  of  another. 

Sec.  131.  Mining  Excitements.  Regions  contain- 
ing extensive  placer  mines  are  peculiarly  subject  to 
sudden  migrations  of  the  miners  to  districts  reported 
to  be  richer.  The  more  abundant  the  gold,  the  more 
unsettled  the  population.  They  who  are  doing  well, 
instead  of  being  attached  by  their  prosperity  to  their 
claims,  are  the  more  ready  to  move  because  they  have 
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%onej  to  spare.  They  will  not  wait  till  the  value  of 
be  new  diggings  has  been  conclusively  proved,  for 
»ir  that  before  such  proof  can  be  furnished  all  or 
^arly  all  the  best  claims  have  been  taken  up,  and 
ben  the  discovery  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  them. 
^ey  would  abandon  a  good  claim  for  the  chance  of 
getting  a  better  one.  Such  conduct  may  appear  in- 
omprehensible  to  men  who  have  never  seen  a  placer 
dining  community,  but  it  was  common  among  the 
cold  hunters  of  California  before  1860.  They  did  not 
mderstand  the  geological  laws  under  which  gold  was 
listributed  through  the  gravel  beds  of  living  or  dead 
ivers,  and  they  had  seen  such  wonderful  deposits  of 
%  and  many  of  them  were  so  ignorant  that  no  rumor 
^f  its  abundance  seemed  incredible  to  them.  There 
^rere  many  intelligent  and  prudent  men  among  them, 
Dut  ^hese  could  not  prevent  the  others  from  being  ear- 
ned away  by  excitements. 

Many  of  the  reported  new  discoveries  which  at- 
:racted  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  adventurers 
from  gold  diggings,  and  never  paid  them  for  their 
trouble,  were  on  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and 
were  reached  by  the  miners  without  passing  through 
San  Francisco,  and  the  influence  of  the  excitement  in 
such  case  was  scarcely  felt  here. 

The  first  rush  that  affected  the  city  was  that  to 
Grold  Bluflf  on  the  beach  of  Humboldt  county,  in 
Januaiy,  1851.  The  secretary  of  a  mining  company, 
vi'hich  had  a  claim  there  (and  hundreds  of  others 
Mjually  good  could  be  taken  up),  published  a  state- 
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the  tz^'MLCAM  for  juaBge  dzev  back,  and  the 
bera  Of  tl:«  zoilliocaire  eompanj  never  xeceiral  a  cm 
ot  diTuieod  from  their  daimft. 

Three  rears  later  wooderfbl  stones  weie  fsiM?*^^ 
in  the  Paoasia  jocmals  about  rich  jdacers  on  tk 
Lo^  waters  of  the  Anmann  in  eastern  Pern,  and  coe 
thouKUvd  &dre&tarerB  from  Calitoniia  were  astnnMv^ 
or*  lar^ding  at  Callao  to  find  that  nobody  there  ksev 
anythin;^  of  such  mine&  Several  parties  haviflg^eome 
so  far,  thought  thej  might  as  well  do  some  prospect- 
ing on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes,  and  after 
nuking  the  joumer  at  great  expense  and  troiiUe, 
thcv  found  nothing;. 

In  Februarv  and  March,  1853,  a  number  of  letteis 
full  of  falsehoods,  about  extensive  and  rich  placers  in 
the  basin  of  Kern  river  were  published  in  the  Stock- 
ton and  I»s  Angeles  papers,  and  five  thousand  per- 
sons started  for  the  new  Eldorada  Many  of  them 
abandoned  good  claims  or  profitable  employment,  and 
ten  thousand  more  were  getting  ready  to  follow  very 
soon,  when  letters  came  back  that  there  was  not  work 
for  more  than  one  hundred  men. 

Sec.  132.     Fraser  Fever.     These  rushes  were  mere 
trifles,  however,  as  compared  with  the  Fraser  fever, 
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hich  prevailed  from  April  till  September,  1858. 
<3cld  had  been  found  in  the  banks  and  ban  of  Fraser 
siver  in  British  Columbiai  about  one  hundred  miles 
:£om  the  ocean,  and  some  sanguine  miners  there,  sup- 
posing that  there  must  be  a  laige  and  rich  placer 
Tiiining  region  in  the  basin  of  the  stream,  converted 
^thdr  inferences  into  assertions  in  letters  which  were 
^ven  to  the  public.  Many  thousands  of  the  Cali- 
Ibniian  miners,  unwilling  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
relative  impoverishment  of  the  diggings  of  the  Sierra 
ITevads.,  received  with  joyous  credulity  the  rumors  of 
great  gold  fields  in  what  was  then  known  to  the  law 
and  to  the  map-makers  as  ''New  Caledonia.**  The 
£i8t  adventurers  generally  were  men  who  had  money 
enough  to  go  to  fVaser  river,  and  return  in  comfort 
even  if  they  should  find  nothing  there;  and  they  went 
mm  other  parties  have  gone  to  examine  eveiy  district 
reported  to  have  much  precious  metal  within  the 
limits  of  our  continent  Their  reports  were  that 
there  was  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  gold  in  the 
bars  of  the  river,  and  that  the  stream  was  much 
larger  than  any  of  the  rich  Califomian  rivers,  but 
that  the  water  was  too  high  to  permit  as  yet  of  profit- 
able work  in  the  bars  or  in  the  river  bed,  or  even  of 
any  thorough  prospecting. 

All  this  was  true  literally,  and  did  not  mean  much 
directly,  but  most  extravagant  deductions  were  drawn 
from  it,  then  accepted  as  a  proper  basis  for  action, 
and  confirmed  by  the  writers  of  sensational  letters, 
some  of  whom  may  have  been  paid  by  the  owners  of 
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the  steamships,  which  reaped  a  rich  harvest  from  ^  ■  ^^ 
excitement.     So  great  was  the  rush  that  Galifona 
seemed  in  danger  of  being  depopulated.     The  cosbOr 
house  records  say  that  between  the  twentieth  <^  AfA  ^ , 
and  the  ninthof  August,  the  limits  of  the  Fraser  fever,  I 
fifteen  thousand  and  eighty-eight  passengers  leftSia 
Francisco  in  one  hundred  and  twelve  vessels  for  tibe 
new  Eldorado;  but  the  "Prices  Current/'  acare&iU; 
edited  commercial  journal,  said  the  number  of  adven- 
turers  was  twenty-three  thousand  four  hundred  and 
twenty-eight,  the  reports  to  the  custom-house  being 
greatly  below  the  truth  in  many  cases.     In  the  mid- 
dle of  August  only  two  thousand  three  hundred  per- 
sons had  returned.     The  twenty-three  thousand  five 
hundred  who  went  to  Fraser  river  were  six  in  a 
hundred  of  the  entire  population  of  the  state,  a  veiy 
large  proportion  to  leave  within  four  months;  and 
they  were  relatively  fifteen  times  as  many  as  left  the 
Atlantic  slope  for  California  in  1849,  when  the  world 
was  astonished  at  the  magnitude  of  the  migration, 
and  when  all  the  business  relations  of  the  country 
were  disturbed.     Not  only  did  one  in  sixteen  of  the 
men  in  California  start  for  Fraser  river,  but  one  tliird 
of  the  others  were  preparing  to  go  when  the  folly  of 
the  excitement  became  clear  to  the   common  com- 
prehension.    For  a  time,  fears  had  prevailed  that  the 
state  would  be  depopulated,  and  that  San  Francisco 
would  be  stationary  for  many  years,  while  Victoria, 
the  chief  port  of  the  gold  mines  of  British  America, 
would  become  the  metropolis  of  the  coast.     Heal  es- 
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taie  lost  half  its  market  value;  lots  on  Montgomery 
^street,  between  Bush  and  Sutter,  wero  offered  at  two 
''hundred  dollars  a  front  foot,  and  found  no  takers, 
-  though  since  in  demand  at  eighteen  hundred  to  two 
^  thousand  dollars;  and  Bly the's  gore,  between  Market 
^  and  Geary,  for  which  according  to  common  report  an 
"offer  of  one  million  and  a  half  dollars  was  rejected  in 
'  1876,  was  considered  dear  at  thirty  thousand  dollars. 
For  several  months  California  appeared  to  bo  on  the 
veiji^e  of  dissolution  under  the  influence  of  the  Fi-aser 
river.     Some  of  the  mining  towns  lost  half  their  in- 
habitants.    Placer  claims  that  yielded  ten  dollars  per 
day,  net,  to  the  man,  were  almost  unsalable.     Seats 
in  the  stages  from  the  mining  towns  to  Sacramento 
and  Stockton  were  engaged  for  weeks  in  advance. 
Real  estate  fell  in  many  places  eighty  per  cent,  in 
market  value.     In  San  Francisco,  through  which  all 
the  emigrants  passed,  and  to  which  they  paid  a  large 
tribute  in  many  ways,  there  was  a  ruinous  decline. 
Bankers,  lawyers,  wholesale  merchants  and  real  estate 
speculators  began  to  make  arrangements  for  transfer- 
ring their  business  to  Victoria.     The  confident  belief 
that  New  Caledonia  would  produce  as  much  gold,  and 
would  be  as  lively  in  business  as  California  had  been 
in  1849,  was  extensive  if  not  general;  and  to  be  in 
the  midst  of  such  another  stonn  of  gold  dust  would 
well  be  worth  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  thousand  dollars. 
Before  the  middle  of  July,  the  credulous  acceptance 
of  the  stories  about  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  Fraser 
basin  was  seriously  discredited  by  the  failure  to  find 
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any  extenaTe  diggings;  eaiiy  in  Augort  the  excit6 
ment  had  become  a  sabject  of  xidicale;  and  in  Sep- 
tember the  people  wondered  how  they  ooald  eTcrbaTe 
believed  that  there  was  any  reason  for  an  exatemcot 
It  was  calculated  that  the  adventnreiB  who  weotto 
Frascr  river  lost  nine  million  dollara  in  the  aggregate, 
including  sixty  dollars  fare,  sixty  days  time  and  ooe 
hundred  dollars  for  outfit  and  freight  numey  for  eadi 
man  on  an  average.  The  estimate  was  probabl;  ex- 
travagant for  the  direct  loss,  but  the  indirect  loss  was 
much  greater,  especially  in  the  depreciation  of  prop- 
erty in  the  mining  districts.  San  Francisco,  however, 
gained  far  more  than  she  lost  The  panic  \rliich 
threatened  her  \riX\x  disaster,  and  for  a  few  months 
caused  many  serious  losses  to  individoals,  socm  re- 
acted, and  made  busines  more  active  than  before. 
Tbo  Fraser  fever  was  really  a  turning  point  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  city.  The  money  wasted  by  the  miners 
had  gone  into  the  pockets  of  San  Franciscan  owners 
of  steamers,  stages,  hotels  and  supplies.  Hero  the 
adventurers  all  stopped,  purchased  outfits  and  paid 
passage  money  to  transportation  companies.  The 
shipping  of  the  port,  which  had  been  decreasing  for 
five  years,  now  began  to  increase.  The  report  of  the 
excitement  attracted  many  people  from  the  Atlantic 
states,  and  the  gain  of  |X)pulation  by  sea  was  thirteen 
thousand,  whereas  it  had  been  only  five  thousand 
annually,  on  an  average,  for  the  three  preceding  year& 
The  temporary  decline  in  city  lots  caused  severe  loss 
to  individuals,  but  there  was  an  equal  profit  for  others; 
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and  M  the  disappointed  miners  generally  declared 
^hen  they  got  back,  many  of  them  having  in  the 
mean  time  traveled  through  the  basins  of  the  Colum- 
'Ua  and  Fraser  livers  and  Puget  sound,  that  they 
would  never  leave  California  again,  whatever  mines 
might  be  discovered  at  a  distance — ^these  %vero  the 
men  who  called  this  ''  God's  country  ** — ^there  was  a 
heightened  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  permanent 
prosperity  of  the  state.  Before  the  end  of  the  yeari 
real  estate  in  San  Francisco  was  in  more  demand  than 
it  had  been  since  1855. 

'  Ssa  183.  1869.  The  laigo  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  and  wool,  the  extensive  plantmgs  of 
•fruit  trees  and  vines,  the  conviction,  now  taking  strong 
hold  of  tiie  public  mind,  that  California  had  wonder- 
ful resources  for  agriculturOy  especially  in  its  horticul- 
tural department,  and  a  growing  disposition  on  the 
-part  of  many  of  the  people  to  regard  the  state  as  a 
desirable  place  for  permanent  homes,  contributed  in 
1850  to  strengthen  the  era  of  prosperity  that  had  its  - 
beginning  in  the  previous  year.  The  settlement  c^' 
the  titles  of  many  large  Mexican  ranchos,  and  the 
belief  that  all  the  large  claims  to  land  in  the  city  or 
its  settled  districts  would  be  defeated,  had  favorable 
influences.  Land  rose  in  value,  and  building  again 
became  active.  The  Hayes  tract  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  acres,  south  of  Turk  street  and  west  of  Larkin, 
including  Hayes  Valley,  was  sold  at  auction,  bringing 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  on  an  average  for 
lots  twenty-five  feet  in  front  by  one  hundred  and  ten 
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feet  deep.  Several  maDofactaring  wrfaiHishmfnii 
were  erected,  including  a  woolen  mill  and  a  glass  £m- 
torr.  The  steam-paddy,  which  had  been  idle  for  si 
years,  resumed  work.  Foreign  coin  was  thrown  out 
by  the  banks,  thus  excluding  it  frMn  oommoQ  or- 
culation.  The  first  reports  of  the  diaoovery  of  tbe 
silver  deposits  of  the  Comstock  lode  were  paUished 
in  the  summer,  and  before  the  end  of  the  winter, 
forty  tons  of  the  ore,  worked  at  San  Francisco^ 
had  yielded  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  net^  after 
paying  five  hundred  dollars  per  ton  for  tran^NV- 
tation  and  reduction.  The  political  campaign  of  tbe 
year  was  very  bitter.  The  people  at  the  polls,  bj  i 
large  majority  condemned  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Brod- 
crick  as  senator,  and  a  few  days  later  he  was  mortallf 
wounded  in  a  duel. 

Sec.  134.     Early  Politics.    There    had   been  no 
organization  of  political  parties  in  California  before 
its  admission  into  the  Union.     But  most  of  the  citi- 
zens had  brought  with  them  from  the  £ast  their  old  / 
partisan  opinions  and  prejudices,  and  were  ready  to 
unite  or  divide  on  party  lines  whenever  opportunity 
should  occur.     The  two  national  parties  at  that  time 
were,  in  California  at  least,  nearly  agreed  upon  most 
of  tbe  questions  which  had  agitated  the  countiy  for 
;  ten  years  before,  save  the  extension  of  slavery;  and 
j  even  in  reference  to  that,  the  difference  was  under- 
1  stood  rather  than  explicitly  defined.     Its  most  ardent 
i  advocates  were  all  democrats;  its  most  active  oppon- 
i  ents,  as  a  class,  were  whigs.     Because  of  the  pro- 
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\ifaition  of  slavery  in  her  constitution,  the  admission 

CSalifomia  had  been  resisted  by  the  democrats  in 

;,  and  thus  the  people  of  the  state  were  much 

b&nded,  and  driven  towards  the  whig  party,  whose 

Representatives  had  been  the  steadfast  friends  of  the 

iw  state,  and  to  whose  support  she  mainly  owed  her 

iumph  over  the  slavery  men.     But  the  favor  which 

^tlie  whig  party  gained  on  account  of  democratic  hos- 

'tility  to  the  admission  of  California,  was  more  than 

^counterbalanced  by  the  blunders  of  the  whig  admin- 

^  istration  in  its  treatment  of  her.     Congress,  absorbed 

*  ynih  slavery  and  questions  incidental  to  it,'~ncglected 

oiPacobunt  of  rapid  growth. 


■^  the  new'^tote; 
"  need^ "great  attention.  President  Fillmore  rocom- 
^  uiSnded  lEe  taxation  of  the  mines,  and  thus  irritated 
her  people.  The  chief  federal  officials  instead  of  be- 
ing selected  from  the  old  residents,  were  strangers 
sent  out  to  take  the  honors  and  profits  after  others 
had  faced  the  danger  and  done  the  work  of  pioneer 
life;  and  these  "carpet-bag  politicians,"  as  their  class 
was  afterwards  called,  proved  themselves  in  many 
cases  incompetent  and  corrupt. 

Thus  it  was  that  in  all  legislatures  and  in  most  of 
the  counties,  until  the  middle  of  1854,  the  democrats 
had  the  majority.  In  1851  they  elected  to  the  gov- 
ernorship John  Bigler,  a  man  who  had  neither  the 
capacity,  the  education,  nor  the  manners  to  grace  the 
position.  But  as  a  good  fellow  with  the  multitude, 
he  was  an  available  candidate.  The  better  democmts 
were  ashamed  of  him,  and  especially  the  southern 
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men,  \rho  could  not  pardon  his  oooTBenesSy  tho^ 
they  could  have  overlooked  the  unscrupuloos  maoDer 
in  Avhich  he  abused  his  <^cial  power  for  the  beoeb 
of  his  political  friends.     It  was  necessary  that  that 
should  be  a  contention  in  the  party-  for  its  oontnl, 
and  it  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  factions;  the , 
chivalry,  or  men  from  the  slave  states,  in  one,  and  tbe 
Tammany,  or  foreigners  and  natives  of  the  free  statei;>{ 
in  the  other.     The  line  of  separation  was  not  Ssr 
tinctly  drawn;  that  is,  there  was  no  autboritatrre 
declaration  of  principles  on  either  side,  but  a  strong 
antagonism  had  broken  out  so  early  as  1852. 

Sec.  133.     BrodcricL     Amon^nr  the  pioneer  citizeos 
of   California  who  arrived   in    1849   was  David  C. 
Broderick,  then  about  thirty  years  old,  who,  thoogh 
a  native  of  the  national  capital,  had  spent  most  of  hii 
years  in  New  York  City,  where  he  had  kept  an  ale 
house,  had  been  a  member  of  a  fire  company,  h^ 
learned  that  he  could  manage  men,  and  had  acquired 
such   popularity  with   a  considerable   proportion  oi 
voters  that   he  had  been  a  candidate   for  congress.  1 
His  defeat    in  a  district    in   which  his  party  had 
fifteen  hundred  majority,  and  the  public  criticisms 
upon  his  career  and  associations,  contributed  to  dis- 
gust hiui  with  ]iis  position  in  New  York,  and  he  im 
glad  when  ho  saw  the  prospect  of  commencing  life 
again  in  Califoniia. 

He  made  his  homo  in  San  Francisco,  and  again  got 
into  politics  througli  the  fire  department.  He  was  a 
leader  in  the  organization  of  the  first  fire  company. 
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^  he  took  core  to  avoid  the  mistake  of  putting  him- 
P  on  a  level  with  all  his  fellow  members.  Though 
early  education  had  been  limited,  he  had  given 
.ch  time  to  reading,  and  not  without  profit  to  him- 
E^  The  reward  soon  came.  He  had  been  in  San 
i^ncisco  but  a  few  months  when,  with  the  help  of 

I  "boys"  who  had  known  him  in  New  York,  and  his 

II  in  partisan  management,  he  was  chosen  state 
lator  to  represent  the  city. 

Neither  lawyer,  statesman,  nor  orator,  he  attracted 
tie  attention  in  the  first  session  of  the  legislature, 
len  an  entire  code  of  laws  had  to  be  enacted.  It 
IS  observed,  however,  that  he  was  versed  in  parlia- 
entary  law;  he  could  well  explain  those  matters 
ith  which  he  was  familiar;  all  his  knowledge  was 
ady  at  his  tongue's  end  whenever  required,  and  he 
xl  a  character  that  gave  him  authority,  influence, 
d  the  promise  of  ]X)litical  preferment.  Governor 
umctt  having  resigned  and  having  been  succeeded 
'  John  McDougal,  when  the  senate  met  in  1851  it 
d  to  elect  a  president,  who  thus  became  lieutenant- 
vcmor.  Broderick  was  chosen  for  the  place. 
Tliat  legislature  had  also  to  elect  a  senator  of  the 
nited  States,  and  Broderick  wanted  the  office,  but 

had  not  yet  enough  influence.  Other  men  were  far 
tter  known  and  more  popular,  and  among  them  were 
nemont,  John  B.  Weller,  who  had  been  a  member 

congress  from  Ohio,  and  others.  While  ho  did 
it  succeed  in  getting  the  place,  he  was  gratified  by 
e  failure  of  the  legislature  to  agree— a  result  to 
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"which  he  contributed — aod  bj  the.  postponement  of 
the  election  to  the  next  year,  thus  giving  him  idor 
time.     He    worked  indostriooslj,  and   not  viihoot 
effect,  for  though  he  had  not  been  recognized  tt  t 
candidate  in  1851,  in  1852  he  gave  John  B.  WeUeri 
hard  contest  in  the  democratic  caucus,  and  the  latter 
did  not  triumph  till  the  fifth  ballot  and  then  by  only 
two  majority.    The  defeat  was  a  great  disappointment 
to  Mr.  Broderick,  but  it  gave  him  a  high  place  in  the 
party,  xmd  made  him  the  head  of  its  northern  faction. 
Sec  136.     HostilUy  to  Slaverjf.     The  first  oppor- 
tunity for  Mr.  Broderick  to  show  his  hostility  to  the 
chivalry  on  a  question  relating  to  slavery  was  when  a 
bill  was  introduced  permitting  southern  men  who  had 
brought  negroes  as  slaves  to  California  before  the  ad- 
mission of  the  state,  to  take  them  back  by  force. 
Although   the  majority  of  his  party  were  for  this 
measure,  he  opposed  it  energetically,  and  when  a  bill 
was  introduced  to  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  labor 
contracts  (the  purpose  being  to  encourage  the  import- 
ation of  a  large  number  of  Chinamen  under  agreement 
to  work  for  cheap  labor),  Broderic]ls;.d^ounced  it  as 
a  substitute  for  slavery,  and  contributed  to  its  defeat 
Notwithstanding  his  dislike  of  slavery,  ho  was  not  dis- 
posed  to  leave    the   democratic  party,    which  was 
the    stronghold  of   the    pro-slavery    party.     When 
in    1852,  the  democratic  national    convention,   sub- 
mitting to  the  dictation  of  the  fire  eaters,  adopted 
the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolutions  of  1798.  and 
1799  as  **  one  of  the  main  foundations  of  their-polit- 
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^  ical  creed,''  and  declared  an  intention  ''  to  cany  tbem 
^  oat  in  their  obvious  meaning  and  import/'  thus  reject- 
'  ingf  President   Madison's  attempt  made  during  the 
^  nullification  excitement  to  show  that  they  did   not 
-  justify  nullification  and  secession; — when  in  accord- 
>   ance  with  the  spirit  of  that  platform  the  Missouri 
I    eompromist>  was  repealed  in  1854,  opening  all  the  ter- 
ritories to  slavery; — and  when  in  1856  the  national  con- 
vention re-adopted  the  resolutions  of  1798  and  1799, 
asserting  for  every  state  the  right  of  judging  for  itself 
whether  the   federal  constitution  had  been  violated, 
and  what  should  be  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress, 
thus  pledging  the  national  administration  to  permit 
secession; — when  all  these  things  were  done  in  the 
interest  of  slavery,  Mr.  Broderick,  whose  position  re- 
quired him  to  understand  their  purposes  and  tenden- 
cies, submitted  to  them  quietly. 

At  the  presidential  election  of  1852,  the  state  gave 
a  majority  of  eight  thousand,  out  of  a  total  vote  of 
eighty  thousand,  to  Pierce,  and  thus  the  democratic 
character  of  California  bcemed  to  be  well  established 
at  the  first  opportunity  of  taking  part  in  a  national 
political  contest.  The  result  was  considered  by  Mr. 
Broderick  as  a  promise  that  he  should  have  the  sen- 
atorship  if  he  could  get  the  control  of  the  party  organ- 
ization, and  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  that  point. 
Sec  137.  Campaign  of  1853.  In  the  democratic 
state  convention  held  in  the  spring  of  1853  to  nomi- 
nate a  governor  and  state  ticket,  he  proved  his  power. 
He  was  acknowledged  by  the  representatives  of  the 
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party  as  their  leader,  and  by  his  influence  John  Big- 
ler,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  southern 
faction  and  the  protest  of  San  Francisco,  where  be 
was  especially  unpopular,  was  renominated.  The 
elections  returns  gave  a  majority  to  Bigler,  though  it 
was  a  common  opinion,  and  probably  a  correct  one, 
that  if  an  honest  count  had  been  made,  he  would  liave 
been  defeated  by  not  less  than  five  thousand.  The 
men  in  chai-ge  of  several  of  the  election  precincts  in 
San  Francisco  were  professional  ruffians  and  political 
swindlers,  and  if  they  did  not  conimit  frauds  upon  the 
ballot-box,  it  was  not  because  their  reputations  were 
too  good,  or  the  precautions  of  the  law  to  prevent 
avbuses  ti>o  careful  and  judicious. 

Mr.  Broderick  could  look  upon  the  election  as  a 
great  triumph  for  himself;  the  executive  officers  of 
the  state  had  been  selected  by  him,  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  legislature  looked  to  him  as  their 
leader,  and  he  was  the  chairman  of  the  state  demo- 
cratic committee  which  had  charge  of  the  general 
business  of  the  party.  The  circumstances  were  full 
of  promise  for  him.  He  was  suspected  of  being  the 
manager  of  serious  election  frauds  in  San  Francisco; 
ho  was  known  to  be  the  employer  and  piX)tector  of* 
the  ruffians  who  had  taken  charge  of  the  ballot  boxes, 
and  he  had  given  some  needless  offense  to  various  in- 
iiuential  southern  politicians;  but  he  now  stood  so 
high  that  he  could  have  discarded  liis  base  supporters, 
conciliated  the  leaders  of  the  adverse  faction,  and 
strengthened  his  influence  in  many  ways. 
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Sec  138.  Hammond  Denounced.  But  such  a 
•tnethod  of  procedure  was  contrary  to  his  tastes.  He 
could  be  gentle  in  his  demeanor  towards  his  friends, 
and  he  owed  much  of  his  ascendency  to  his  manners; 
but  in  political  tactics  it  was  his  rule  to  completely 
crush  the  enemy  who  fell  into  his  power.  He  tried 
the  crushing  process  upon  the  chivalry  men  in  fed- 
eral offices,  and  especially  upon  K.  P.  Hammond,  col- 
lector of  customs  and  a  member  of  the  Southern 
faction,  who,  disliking  Bigler  and  Broderick,  had  re- 
fused to  contribute  personally  or  to  assess  his  subordi- 
nates for  the  campaign  funds.  In  November,  1853, 
two  months  after  election,  Mr.  Broderick,  as  chairman 
of  the  state  committee,  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
party,  congratulating  it  upon  the  victory,  and  com- 
plaining that  many  of  those  who  held  federal  offices 
'  under  a  democratic  administration,  and  bound  by  the 

•  usages  of  the  country  to  furnish  the  sinews  of  war, 
had  refused  to  contribute  in  the  late  critical  contest, 
and  denouncing  them  as  traitors.     The  following:  is 

*  an  extract  from  this  proclamation: 

Wo  made  the  next  appeal  to  the  stipendiaries  of  the  na- 
tional purse  who  owed  tbeir  offices  and  ingots  to  the  permission 
of  the  party  in  this  state.  We  had  a  peculiar  right  to  look  in 
that  direction  for  relief.  We  had  responded  to  the  appeal  of 
the  first  national  election  in  our  history  by  four  electoral  votes, 
and  wo  felt  entitled  to  expect  that  the  influence  and  aid  of  the 
general  administration  would  be  cheerfully  reciprocated  by  its 
agents  here  in  fair  requitxil  for  that  profound  pledge  of  our  de- 
'  Totion.  We  inroked  the  aid,  therefore,  of  those  who  held  ap- 
pointments under  the  gorernment  at  Washington.  But,  except 
in  a  few  honorable  instances,  our  hopes  were  vain. 
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Sec.  139.     Grab  for  Seiiatorship.     Mr.  Brodcrick 
supposed  that  this  language  would  be  approved  by  the 
party  generally,  and  would  greatly  weaken,  if  it  did 
not  destroy  the  power  of  the  chivalry  leaders;  but  as 
they  had    both    the    federal    senatorships — ^Weller, 
though  a  native  of  a  free  state,  being  in  full  harmony 
with  them — all  of  the  federal  offices,  many  of  the 
county  offices,  and  the  devoted  adherence  of  a  large 
faction,  the  excommunication  was  generally  regarded 
as  a  cause  of  discord  which  would  seriously  endanger 
the  success  of  the  party  in  the  future.     It  failed  to 
l^roduce  the  effect  upon  which  Mr.  Broderick  had  cal- 
culated, and  indeed  it  reacted  and  seriously  damaged 
him.     He  had  cherished  a  plan  which  he  revealed  to 
his  friends  so  soon  as  the  election  returns  assured  him 
.  of  the  preponderance  of  his  faction  in  the  state  admin- 
istration.    The    democrats    had  majorities   in  both 
.  houses  of  the  legislature,  and  most  of  them  were  bis 
friends.     He  proposed  that  a  federal  senator  should 
be  elected  without  delay  for  tho  term  to  commence 
March  4,  1855.     Objections  that  such  an  election,  a 
year  before  the  time  fixed  by  custom,  would  bo  highly 
unpopular  as  well  as  unlawful;  that  if  tho  legislature 
meeting  in  January,  1854,  could  choose  a  senator  for 
tho  tenn  commencing  in  March,  1855,  it  could  with 
equal  right  and  propriety  elect  for  the  terms  com- 
mencing in  1857,  1861,  1865,  and  so  on  indefinitely, 
thus  robbing  future  legislatures  of  their  rights;  and 
that  the  members  of  this  legislature  had  not  been 
selected  with  any  reference  to  this  question,  and  there- 
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fore  could  not  properly  act  upon  it — all  such  objections 
were  overruled  by  Mr.  Broderick,  who  answered  that 
custom  was  not  good  authority;  that  no  statutoiy  or 
constitutional  provision  fixed  the  time  when  the  sena- 
torial election  should  be  held;  that  the  party  might 
not  have  a  majority  in  the  next  legislature,  and  that 
it  is  the  rule  of  politics  to  take  every  prize  within 
reach,  leaving  nothing  to  the  enemy.  •  A  large  pro- 
portion of  tho  democratic  members  of  the  legislature 
accepted  the  ungenerous  dictation  of  Mr.  Broderick, 
and  labored  strenuously  to  bring  on  the  senatorial 
election,  but  a  few  of  the  Tammany  men  refused  to 
sacrifice  themselves  to  gratify  an  unscrupulous  leader, 
and  these,  with  the  southern  democrats,  whigs,  and 
independents,  defeated  the  scheme.  They  had  one 
vote  more  than  all  those  under  Mr.  Broderick's  con- 
trol. 

The  struggle  to  elect  Mr.  Broderick  was  not  fin- 
ished in  a  day,  or  limited  by  a  single  vote,  but  it 
absorbed  the  attention  of  the  le^fislature  for  two 
months,  and  had  many  serious  accompaniments  and 
consequences.  One  of  the  members  of  the  legislature 
.  reported  that  J.  C.  Palmer,  a  banker  friendly  to  the 
senatorial  aspirant,  had  offered  to  pay  him  for  his 
vote,  and  a  trial  for  bribery  followed.  The  evidence 
was  conflicting,  and  the  verdict  acquittal;  but  the  cus- 
tody of  certain  public  funds  was  taken  from  the  house 
of  Palmer,  Cook  &  Co. — a  severe  punishment  in  itself. 
Tho  angry  journalistic  disputations  about  the  propri- 
ety of  then  electing  a  senator,  led  to  a  duel  between 
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t\^o  editors,  each  prominent  on  his  side;  and  C.  A. 
Washburn  received  a  troublesome  bullet  in  his  slioul- 
der  from  the  rifle  of  his  opponent,  B.  F.  Washington. 
To  prevent  a  second  attempt  to  seize  the  senatorship 
before  the  proper  time,  tlie  legislature  at  its  next  ses- 
sion passed  an  act  prescribing  the  manner  in  which 
future  elections  should  be  held,  reserving  to  the  legis- 
lature, which  should  begin  its  session  next  before  the 
commencement  of  the  senatorial  term,  the  privilege  of 
making  the  selection.  It  was  an  official  and  appro- 
priate rebuke  of  a  discreditable  plot 

Sec.  140.  Chivcdry  Triumph.  Complete  as  had 
been  the  control  of  Mr.  Broderick  over  the  majority 
of  the  democratic  members  of  tlie  legislature,  the 
party  was  against  him,  and  when  a  state  convention 
met,  a  few  montlis  later,  his  faction  was  in  a  woeful 
minority.  Kathcr  than  submit  to  the  nile  of  his  ene- 
mies, he  managed  aflairs  so  that  the  convention  di- 
vided into  two  conventions,  each  claiming  to  be  the 
fair  representative  of  the  organization.  The  claim 
was  honestly  made  on  the  chivalry  side.  The  only 
oflicera  to  be  elected  by  general  vote  of  the  state  in 
that  year  were  two  congressmen,  and  there  were  throe 
tickets  in  the  field.  The  chivalry  democrats  obtained 
thirty-seven  thousand  votes,  the  whigs  thirty-five 
thousand,  and  the  Broderickites  ten  thousand.  These 
figures  looked  like  political  destruction  to  the  man 
who  a  few  months  before  considered,  himself  master  of 
the  state. 

But  the  whirligig  of  fickle   fortune  soon  turned 
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•again  In  his  favor.  In  the  year  of  1854  the  Mis- 
-  souri  compromise,  prohibiting  slavery,  in  the  territories 
north  of  latitude  36*  30^  was  repealed  at  the  demand 
*  of  the  slavery  extensionists,  and  many  of  the  whig 
leaders  favored  the  repeal  This  was  the  death-blow 
of  the  whig  party,  on  the  ruins  of  which  rose  the 
know-nothing  party,  whose  main  purposes  were  to  ex- 
clude all  foreign-bom  citizens  from  office,  and  to  dis- 
courage immigration. 

The  slaveholders  complained  that  the  rush  of  immi- 
grants occupied  the  territories,  and  thus  prevented 
them  from  getting  any  benefit  from  their  half  owner- 
ship of  the  southern  states  in  the  public  lands.  Their 
dislike  of  foreigners  shared  by  the  chivalry  faction  of 
the  democracy  in  California,  made  discord  in  the  com- 
bination which  had  overwhelmed  Mr.  Broderick. 
-Many  of  the  northern  democrats  who  had  voted  to 
punish  him  for  his  attempt  to  grab  the  unripe  sen-  ^ 
atorship,  were  galled  by  the  manner  of  the  chivalry 
leaders  towards  them,  and  were  unwilling  to  be  used 
against  the  interests  of  free  soil.  The  election  of  1854 
had  elevated  Dr.  Gwin  to  the  dictatorship  of  the  party. 
He  was  a  southerner  by  birth,  a  politician  of  much 
experience,  ability  and  tact,  an  industrious  public 
servant,  a  hospitable  entertainer,  and  a  gentleman  in 
his  manners.  His  social  position,  his  attractive  home, 
the  good  character  of  his  most  intimate  associates, 
and  his  refusal,  perhaps  his  inability,  to  manage  pri- 
maries, or  personally  employ  ruffians  or  swindlers  for 
service  in  conventions  and  elections,  gave  him  a  su- 
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periority  in  the  estimation  of  many  genteel  people 
over  Broderick.  When  the  latter  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  election  of  1854,  Gwin  was  recognized  as  the 
master.  He  was  the  senior  senator,  and  the  head  of 
the  dominant  faction.  Inferior  as  a  political  orator, 
he  was  much  superior  as  a  party  manager  and  influen- 
tial member  of  congress  to  his  senatorial  colleague, 
John  B.  Weller,  who  made  no  effort  to  control  the  fed- 
eral patronage.  The  two  representatives  in  the  lower 
house  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Gwin,  and  no 
important  federal  appointment  was  made  without  his 
consent 

Now,  as  on  previous  occasions,  he  used  his  power 
unwisely.  He  gave  the  best  offices  to  ultra  southern 
men.  The  democrats  of  northern  birth  could  get 
nothing,  unless  they  had  southern  principles  and 
were  hostile  to  Broderick;  and  even  then  the  inferior 
men  were  preferred,  and  usually  got  only  inferior 
(places.  No  encouragement  was  to  be  given  to  the 
*  northern  faction  of  the  party.  Under  this  policy  the 
federal  spoils  in  California  were  distributed,  and  the 
public  buildings  swarmed  with  men  whose  chief  qual- 
ification for  government  service  were  theu*  southern 
birth  and  advocacy  of  the  extension  of  slavery.  * 
, '  S.  W.  Inge,  of  Alabama,  United  States  district  at- 
torney, and  Volney  R  Howard,  of  Texas,  law  agent  of 
the  United  States  in  the  land  commission,  had  as  mem- 
bers of  congress  in  1850  voted  against  the  admission 
of  California,  because  its  territory  was  dedicated  to 
freedom.     Mr.   Inge  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Delia 
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Torre,  of  South  Carolina.  The  highest  federal  judicial 
officer,  appointed  before  Dr.  Gwin  obtained  much 
power,  was  Judge  Hoffman,  a  native  of  New  York, 
who  held  his  place  during  good  behavior;  so  he  could 
not  be  removed,  but  another  federal  court  was  placed 
over  him,  with  Judge  McAllister,  of  Alabama,'  pre- 
siding. The  custom-house,  the  chief  field  of  federal 
patronage,  swarmed  with  southern  men,  and  several 
years  later  was  nicknamed  "  The  Virginia  Poorhouse," 
because  of  the  multitude  of  penniless  men  belonging 
to  noted  families  of  the  old  dominion  there  provided 
with  refuge. 

It  was  partly  because  of  his  sacrifice  of  the  party 
to  his  southern  feelings  that  Gwin  was  not  re- 
elected senator  by  the  legislature  that  began  its 
session  in  January,  1855.  Most  of  the  democrats 
were  devoted  to  him;  but  in  violation  of  custom  the 
minority  refused  to  go  into  caucus,  or  to  be  governed 
by  the  majority,  and  the  know-nothings  and  anti- 
Gwin  democrats  were  strong  enough  to  prevent  a 
choice.  It  was  a  triumph  for  Brodcrick  to  prevent 
his  rival  from  grasping  the  prize. 

Sec.  141.  KnoW'Nothing  THumph.  When  the 
democratic  state  convention  met  in  the  spring  of  1855, 
to  nominate  a  full  ticket  of  state  executive  officers, 
notwithstanding  the  dissatisfaction  among  the  Irish- 
men, Germans  and  northern  democrats  with  Gwin, 
the  chivalry  faction  still  had  undoubtedly  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  party;  but  it  had  no  manager  of  primaries 
equal  to  Brodcrick;  no  one  so  willing  to  make  pecun- 
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iaiy  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  success;  no  one  for  whom 
personal  friends  wouki  so  freely  contribute  their  money. 
To  the  great  astonishment  of  the  general  public, 
when  the  two  factions  came  to  vote  on  the  nomina- 
tion for  governor,  they  were  about  equally  divided, 
neither  having  a  majority.  A  squad  of  delegates 
from  the  northern  end  of  the  state  had  the  balance 
of  power,  and  would  not  decide  till  its  leader  had  | 
time  to  consider  the  situation.  He  took  a  walk  dur- 
ing a  recess  of  the  convention  with  Mr.  Broderick, 
and  at  the  next  vote  the  chivalry  were  defeated 
and  Mr.  Broderick  was  again  the  dictator  of  the 
party.  Tliis  was  too  much  for  the  chivalry;  they 
had  been  overreached  in  the  primaries,  defeated  in 
the  state  convention,  and  rather  tlian  submit  would 
defeat  the  democratic  ticket.  Circumstances  per- 
mitted them  to  do  this  conveniently.  The  whig  party 
had  disappeared,  the  republican  organization  was  as 
yet  in  embryo,  and  the  native  American  order  a 
secret  society,  the  nucleus  of  a  national  party,  had 
run,  like  electricity,  throughout  the  Union.  The 
branch  of  it  established  in  California  struck  out  thei^ 
hostility  to  Catholics,  and  thus  deprived  it  of  any 
sectarian  character.  The  chivalry  democrats  went 
into  the  lodges  in  swarms,  and  J.  N.  Johnson,  the  / 
•  know-nothing  nominee  for  governor  had  a  majority  of 
nearly  five  thousand  in  a  state  where  the  previous 
year  the  democrats  had  a  plurality  of  twelve  thou- 
sand. 
Sec   142.    H.  S.  Foote.    Again    Broderick  had 
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been  defeated  before  the  people;  again  there  was  to 
be  a  senatorial  election,  and  he  had  no  chance.  Again 
ho  was  subjected  to  the  ridicule  of  his  enemies,  and 
the  complaint  of  pretended  friends.  However,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  the  know-nothings  could 
not  grasp  the  senatorial  prize,  of  which  they  consid- 
ered themselves  secure.  They  had  a  majority  of  one, 
but  that  one  was  a  man  of  decided  free  soil  principles, 
and  ho  refused  to  vote  for  the  know-nothing  nominee, 
Henry  S«  Foote,  a  native  of  Mississippi,  an  advocate 
of  slavery  extension,  who,  if  rumor  were  true,  had 
come  to  California  on  purpose  to  be  elected  senator. 
Thus  it  hap2)oned  that  again  the  senatorial  election  was 
defeated;  again  the  state  was  left  without  complete 
ropresontation  in  the  federal  senate;  again  Mr.  Brod- 
erick  could  have  a  chance  in  a  struggle  at  the  prima- 
ries for  the  great  prize  of  his  life. 

Sxa  143.  Chivalry  in  DiscrtdiU  He  went  to 
work  industriously  early  in  the  spring  of  1856  to  get 
control  of  tlio  county  conventions,  so  that  the  legisla- 
tive candidates  throughout  the  state  should  be  pledged 
to  his  service.  Circumstances  turned  strongly  in  his 
favor.  The  policy  pursued  by  the  chivalry  leaders 
to  defeat  him  in  the  previous  year  now  reacted  against 
them  with  strong  effect.  The  know-nothin<^  had 
been  demoralized  by  their  inability  to  elect  a  senator. 
They  saw  that  they  had  not  the  elements  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  national  party,  and  lettera  from  their 
friends  in  the  eastern  states  said  there  was  little  liopo 
for  the  new  oiganization  there.     The  foreign  born 
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voters,  with  the  aid  of  the  large  class  of  Americans 
who  appreciated  the  immense  benefit  of  immigration 
to  the  country,  together  made  up  a  majority  of  the 
votes. 

Having  withdrawn  in  1855  and  given  serious  offense 
to  the  Irish  and  Germans,  the  chivalry  leaders  could 
not  regain  control  of  the  party  in  the  spring  of  1856. 
A&  Broderick  had  been  previously  the  chief  enemy 
of  the  southern  faction,  so  now,  when  that  faction  was 
overthrown,  the  power  naturally  fell  into  his  hands. 
The  prize  seemed  at  last  to  have  come  within  his 
reach. 

Sec.  144.  Vigilantes  against  BrodericL  But  the 
kaleidoscope  of  fate  had  not  yet  oxliausted  its  black 
pictures  for  him.  It  took  another  and  a  fearful  turn 
in  May,  1856.  The  rise  of  the  vigilance  committee 
was  a  rebuke  to  Mr.  Broderick.  Its  main  purpose 
and  its  most  valuable  results  were  to  drive  from  power 
the  tricksters  by  whose  help  he  held  control  of  the 
democratic  organization  in  San  Francisco.  The  city 
officials  recently  installed  had  been  selected  with  his 
approval,  and  with  special  regard  to  the  service  they 
could  render  him.  The  vigilance  committee,  while  it 
did  not  expel  them  from  office,  deprived  them  of  in- 
fluence and  disgraced  them.  The  intelligence,  the 
respectability  and  the  weight  of  the  city  were  with 
the  committee.  The  adherents  of  Broderick  had  cap- 
tured most  of  the  counties  before  the  vigilance  com- 
mittee broke  out;  and  though  that  movement  brought 
great  discredit  upon  him  in  the  opinion  of  the  general 
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.blic,  yet  it  gave  him  strength  among  the  managers 
his  party.     It  was  regarded  by  them  and  their  fol- 
wers  as  an  act  of  hostility  to  the  democracy.    Some 
ivalry  leaders  who  disliked  Mr.  Broderick,  by  giv- 
^   their  countenance  to  the  committee,  excluded 
emselves  from  the  partisan  councils  and  led  the 
iirer  to  his  followers.     Thus  it  was  that  many  of  the 
minations  for  the  legislature-— and  they  form  a  large 
xt  of  a  senatorial  contest  in  California,  as  in  other 
ites  of  the  Union — ^belonged  to  him. 
Sec  145.    Senator  at  Last.     The  popular  election 
IS  not  less  favorable.     The  people  were  called  upon 
elect  a  president  in  1856,  and  they  had  to  choose 
tween  the  democratic  and  republican  candidates.* 
Dow-nothingism  had  sunk  back  into  insignificance. 
le  people  were  not  ready  to  accept  the  republican 
ctrines;  the  democrats  carried  away  the  offices  in 
ilifomia,  as  well  as  in  some  other  free  states,  and 
eir  success  implied  the  triumph  of  Mr.  Broderick. 
lere  was  now  no  question  about  his  predominance  in 
e  party.    Two  senators  were  to  be  chosen,  and  before 
^tion  by  the  legislature,  were  to  bo  nominated  by  a 
ucus  of  the  democratic  membei*s.      No  candidate 
A  an  absolute  majority,  but  Broderick  was  much 
ronger  than  Gwin,  Latham,  or  Weller  (each  had  his 
^herents),  and  it  was  conceded  that  he  must  be  nom- 
ated  first,  and  could  control  the  nomination  of  the 
her.     He  lacked  three  of  a  majority,  and  as  he  said 
\  would  prefer  Latham  to  anybody  else  for  his  col- 
igue,  four  Latham  men  voted  for  him  in  the  caucus 
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and  gave  bim  the  nomination,  expecting  that  their 
man  would  be  nominated  immediately  afterwank. 

Sec.  146.  Sale  of  Second  Senatorship.  This  was 
a  reasonable  expectation;  but  when  Mr.  Broderick 
had  gained  his  part  of  the  spoils,  he  interrupted  the 
proceedings.  At  his  dictation,  the  caucus  adjourned 
to  give  him  time  for  intrigue.  Having  obtained  the 
end  of  his  great  ambition,  he  ought  to  havo  been 
satisfied;  but  now  that  he  had  so  much,  he  wanted 
more.  The  selection  of  the  higher  federal  officials  in 
California  had  been  the  privilege  or  perquisite  of  the 
senators,  and  Mr.  Broderick  wanted  it  all  for  himself. 
As  the  Tammany  faction  of  the  party  had  a  majority 
in  the  legislature,  custom  demanded  that  it  should 
select  another  of  its  members  to  the  other  senator- 
ship,  but  that  did  not  suit  Mr.  Broderick.  Tho  fac- 
tion, indeed,  had  few  leaders  whose  election  would 
have  done  credit  to  the  state.  Mr.  Broderick's 
method  of  requiring  complete  submission  repelled 
men  of  ability,  who  otherwise  would  willingly  have 
worked  with  him.  Besides,  he-wanted  to  in^pose 
humiliating  conditions  upon  his  colleague,  and  he 
could  not  propose  them  to  any  of  his  friends. 

Having  been  elected  on  the  tenth  of  January,  his 
first  step  was  to  send  for  Dr.  Gwin,  who,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  invitation,  went  to  see  him  on  that 
night.  Of  the  conversation  between  these  eminent 
politicians  on  this  occasion  we  have  no  record,  but  we 
know  that  Dr.  Gwin,  having  received  what  he  con- 
sidered satisfactory  assurance  that  he  should  have 
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(roderick's  support  for  the  senatorship^  addressed 
(1  the  following  letter,  which,  though  evidently 
ential,  was  afterwards  published  by  the  recipient 
cknowledged  to  be  correct  by  the  author: 

Sachavbhto,  January  10,  1857. 
I  Sm:  I  am  likely  to  be  the  yiciim  of  the  unparalleled 
iiy  of  those  who  hare  been  placed  in  x>ower  through  my 
rho  most  potential  portion  of  the  federal  patronage  is  in 
ids  of  those  who,  by  erery  principle  that  should  govern 
honor,  should  be  my  supporters  instead  of  enemies,  and 
eing  used  for  my  destruction.  My  participation  in  the 
ution  of  this  patronage  has  been  the  source  of  number- 
mders  upon  me,  that  have  fastened  a  prejudice  in  the 
mind  against  me,  and  have  created  enmities  that  have 
Bstructiye  of  my  happiness  and  x>caoo  of  mind  for  years. 
Dntoiled  untold  evils  upon  me;  and  while  in  the  senate,  y* 

[)ot  recommend  a  single  individual  for  appointment  to 
1  this  state.     Provided  I  am  elected,  you  shall  have  the  ; 

ve  control  of  this  patronage,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  i 

its  distribution  I  shall  only  ask  that  it  may  be  used  with 
aimity,  and  not  for  the  advantage  of  those  who  have 
or  mutual  enemies,  and  unwearied  in  their  exertions  to 
'  us.  This  determiualion  is  unalterable;  and  in  making 
tclaration  I  do  not  expect  you  to  support  me  for  that 
,  or  in  any  way  to  be  governed  by  it.  But  as  I  have 
dtrayed  by  those  who  should  have  been  my  friends,  I  am 
ess  myself,  and  dependent  on  your  magnanimity. 

W.  M.  Gwix. 

5  pretext  of  disgust  with  federal  patronage  on 
it  of  the  ingratitude  of  his  appointees  was  per- 
tho  best  excuse  for  makin;?  such  a  bargain. 
of  those  who  had  fawned  upon  him  when  he 
aaster  of  the  party,  did  the  same  to  Mr.  Brod- 
ivhen  he  became  the  dictator,  and  the  motive 
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was  no  worse  in  one  case  than  in  the  other.  The  cus- 
tom of  the  spoils  doctrine  requires  that  the  offidal 
appointed  by  the  influence  of  a  jmtron  should  be  his 
partisan y  under  obligations  of  fidelity  to  him.  Tlie 
men  placed  in  office  by  Gwin  were  guilty  of  treason 
when  they  went  over  to  his  enemy. 

Sec.  147.  Offer  to  Sell  it  AgaUi.  Mr.  Broderick, 
not  content  with  having  such  a  letter  from  Dr.  Gwin, 
the  next  evening,  January  11,  sent  for  Mr.  Latham, 
and  when  they  met  expressed  his  preference  for  liim 
as  a  colleague  among  all  the  senatorial  aspirants,  and 
offered  the  scnatorship  to  him  if  he  would  promise  not 
to  interfere  with  the  federal  patronage.  Mr.  Latham 
said  he  had  a  few  friends  to  whom  he  was  under  ob- 
liirations,  and  if  he  were  senator  he  must  recommend 
them  for  office.  When  Mr.  Broderick  learned  their 
names,  he  said  they  were  men  who  had  not  been  his 
enemies,  and  he  would  join  in  the  recommendation; 
and  as  they  were  thus  agreed,  he  would  like  to  have 
a  written  memorandum  of  the  agreement,  signed  by 
Mr.  Latham,  promising  that  he  would  not  try  to  in- 
fluence the  federal  patronage  in  California.  Mr. 
Latham  refused  to  put  his  name  upon  any  such  paper, 
and  Broderick  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  could 
not  have  the  prize. 

What  would  have  occurred  if  the  signature  liad 
been  given  cannot  now  bo  known.  It  is  evident  that 
Bnxlerick  intended  to  play  a  trick  upon  Gwin  or 
Latham,  perhaps  upon  both.  J.  M.  Estell,  who  was 
active  in  the  negotiations  as  Broderick's  intimate 
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friend  and  confidential  adviser,  said  afterwards  that  if 
X<atham  had  signed  the  document  demanded,  the  two 
letters  would  have  been  produced  in  caucus  to  ruin  the 
reputation  and  political  influence  of  both  Gwin  and 
Xiatham.  Other  friends  of  Broderick  are  confident 
that  he  meant  in  good  faith  to  to.  elect  Latham,  if 
they  could  agree  upon  the  terms. 

Sec  148.  Reception  of  Gwin*s  Letter.  On  the 
evening  of  the  twelfth  the  democratic  caucus  nomi- 
nated Dr.  Gwin;  the  next  day  he  was  elected;  and 
on  the  following  day  a  letter  addressed  by  him ''to 
the  people''  was  published.  It  was  similar  in  its 
ideas  and  expressions  to  his  letter  of  the  tenth,  ac- 
knowledging his  indebtedness  to  Broderick  for  his 
election,  and  declaring  that  having  been  betrayed  by 
those  whom  he  had  put  in  office,  he  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  federal  patronage.  A  politi- 
cal tempest  followed  the  publication.  The  federal 
officers,  who  were  all  Gwin  men,  finding  that  they 
had  been  deserted,  complained  bitterly  of  their  leader; 
the  friends  of  Latham  and  Weller  denounced  the  let- 
ter as  a  sale  of  the  senatorship  to  the  injury  of  men 
who  were  above  b^ase  bargains;  and  the  independent 
newspapers  cited  the  transaction  as  proof  of  the  depth 
of  political  corruption.  All  Dr.  Gwin's  protests  that 
the  renunciation  of  all  claims  upon  the  federal  pat- 
ronage was  written  without  any  kind  of  a  bargain, 
was  in  harmony  with  his  declarations  made  freely  to 
his  friends  before  he  expected  any  aid  from  Mr. 
Broderick,  and  was  the  reasonable  results  of  a  most 
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humiliating  and  vexatious  experience^  were  treated  a« 
unworthy  of  serious  consideration,  however  plausible 
they  might  appear  if  looked  at  from  his  side  only. 

To  Broderick's  great  astonishment  the  people  would 
not  see  the  letter  with  his  eyes.  Tliey  blamed  the 
seller  of  the  senatorship  more  than  the  buyer.  The 
transaction  was  held  up  as  disgraceful  to  the  nation, 
and  .as  injurious  to  the  democratic  party;  and  if  grave 
political  considerations  had  not  demanded  the  silence 
of  the  majority  in  the  senate,  both  Gwin  and  Brod- 
erick  would  probably  have  been  expelled.  Some  of 
^Ir.  G win's  fellow-senators  who  had  long  been  his  in- 
timato  friends,  and  who  had  systematically  sought 
and  followed  his  advice,  were  disposed,  when  they 
iirst  heard  of  the  affair,  to  turn  their  backs  upon  him, 
but  thev  were  assured  that  he  submitted  to  the  hu- 
niiliation  as  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  for  the 
party,  and  they  finally  accepted  the  explanation  and 
received  him  as  before,  while  they  reserved  their  chief 
indiijnation  for  Mr.  Bixxlerick. 

Sec.  149.  No  Patronage  to  Broderick.  Tliat 
gentleman^  was  not  less  astonished  with  his  own  chill- 
ing reception  at  Washington  than  he  had  been  by  the 
reception  of  Gwin's  letter  by  the  public  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. President  Buchan.an,  a  warm  personal  friend 
of  Mr.  Gwin,  regarded  the  exaction  of  the  letter  in 
the  first  place,  and  its  publication  afterwards,  as  two 
separate  offenses,  each  discreditable  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  especially  dangerous  to  the  party  at  a  time 
when  it  needed  all  its  strength  to  meet  the  republican 
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excitement  which  was  carrying  everything  before  it 
in  the  north,  and  threatening  to  soon  overwhelm  the 
democracy.  As  Mr.  Broderick  seemed  to  stand  alone, 
the  president  thought  he  could  safely  treat  him  with 
neglect. 

Notwithstanding  the  coolness  in  the  personal  de- 
meanor of  the  president  towards  him,  Mr.  Broderick 
made  out  a  list  of  the  friends  to  whom  he  proposed 
to  distribute  the  chief  federal  offices  in  California, 
filed  the  names  in  the  appropriate  departments,  and 
mentioned  them  to  the  president  and  members  of  the 
cabinet,  who  took  no  notice  of  them.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter of  notoriety  that  Mr.  Gwin  was  in  much  higher 
favor  personally  than  his  colleague  with  the  adminis- 
tration, and  before  long  it  began  to  appear  that  his 
advice  was  sought  and  followed  in  reference  to  polit- 
ical appointments.  The  control  of  the  patronage  was 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Broderick,  if  not  the  most  valu- 
able attribute  of  his  senatorship,  at  least  essential  to 
its  dignity;  without  it  ho  could  not  reward  his  friends, 
punish  his  enemies,  or  maintain  his  power.  The  loss 
of  it  was  a  bitter  humiliation  to  him,  and  a  great  dis- 
appointment to  his  followers,  who  accused  Gwin  of 
violating  his  contract.  The  answer  made  to  this  by 
Gwin's  friends  was  that  he  had  not  volunteered  advice 
to  the  administration;  but  when  solicited  for  inform- 
ation or  his  opinion,  he  had  given  it,  in  compliance 
with  his  duty.  The  accusation,  if  not  the  defense, 
implied  the  existence  of  a  bargain. 

S£a  150.     Insult  to  Buclianan.     When  the  quos- 
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tion  of  introducing  slavery  into  Kansas  came  before 
the  senate,  Mr.  Broderick  took  the  sidd  against  the 
administration,  and  he  could  do  that  ivithout  exposing 
himself  to  the  charge  of  treason  to  the  party,  for  he  had 
the  example  and  protection  of  Senator  Douglas,  by 
many  considered  the  ablest  politician  of  the  country, 
and  of  excellent  standing  in  the  organization.  Presi- 
dent  Buchanan  claimed  that  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  carried  slavery  with  them  into  the  territories, 
and  that  it  could  not  be  excluded  until  ailer  the  state 
hxid  been  admitted  into  the  Union.  Dou^flas  annied 
that  the  territorial  legislature  could  prohibit  it.  He 
called  the  doctrine  "  ix)pular  sovereignty,"  a  title  well 
designed  to  catch  the  favor  of  the  people.  So  far 
from  sacrificing  such  popularity  as  he  had  in  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Broderick  really  added  much  to  it,  by 
adopting  that  doctrine,  and  yet  by  so  doing  he 
wounded  Mr.  Buchanan  and  the  pro-slavery  democrats 
in  a  most  tender  point,  for  every  defection  from  the 
administration  strengthened  the  frenzy  of  the  great 
iiorthem  party,  which  was  determined  that  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery  should  stop.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  if  even  if  Mr.  Broderick  had  been  on  the  best 
tenns  with  the  administration,  he  would  have  adopted 
Douglas  8  views  upon  the  legal  rights  of  the  slave- 
holders in  the  territories,  for  the  slave  party  in  Cali- 

'..  fornia  had  long  been  and  were  still  his  bitter  enemies; 
and  his  sympathies  derived  from  northern  associations 

'  in  favor  of  freedom  were  strengthened  by  the  inter- 
ests of  his  personal  ambition  and  the  animosities  of 
his  political  quarrels. 
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Jlis  control  over  a  majority  of  the  democrats  in  the 
efifislaturo  of  1854  had  been  followed  within  a  few 
uonths  by  the  overwhelming  triumph  of  the  chivalry, 
und  events  took  a  similar  course  in  1857.  Tlie  state 
jonvention  which  met  in  June,  was  under  the  con- 
rol  of  his  enemies,  and  so  was  the  legislature  chosen 
n  that  year,  as  well  as  in  the  next  one.  The  major- 
ty  of  the  people  were  democrcats,  but  they  did  not  |  *1 

^cognize  ^Ir.  Broderick  as  a  true  representative.  In 
.859  the  democratic  legislature  adopted  resolutions  '{- 

Icnouncing,  as  a  disgrace  to  the  nation,  the  language 
I8€k1  by  him  in  the  United  States  senate  when  he 
«iid  that  the  policy  of  the  administration  towards 
cCansas  sliould  be  ascribed  to  "  the  fading  intellect,  :; 

lie  i^etulant  passion,  and  the  trembling  dotage  of  an 
»ld  man  on  the  verge  of  the  grave."  This  studied 
nsult  wounded  the  feelings  of  the  president,  violated  5 

rho  proprieties  of  parliamentary  debate,  and  was  with- 
out foundation  in  fact  ^fr.  Buchanan  was  doubtless 
vrong,  at  least  the  people  have  since  decided  that  he 
kVaB,  but  his  error  was  that  of  his  party,  and,  it  may 
>o   said,  that  of  his  countiy,  for  Iiis  policy  towards  ! 

Kansas  w.as  nothin<nr  niorc  than  the  leintiniatc  devcl- 
>piiicnt  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  democratic  load- 
ers and  approved  by  the  party  in  the  two  preceding 
r>residential  elections.  Ho  was  gentlemanly  in  his 
uanners,  upright  in  his  official  position,  and  entitled 
lo  respect  in  his  errors  of  judgment.  On  no  other 
occasion  has  the  legislature  of  California  complained 
^bat  the  state  had  been  disgraced  by  one  of  its  sen- 
xtor& 
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Sec.  151.    Campaign  of  1869.    The  democrats  had 
now  divided  into  two  wings,  the  Lecompton,  Buchan- 
an or  pro-slavery  on  one  side,  and  the  anti-Lecomp- 
ton,  Douglas  or  popular  sovereignty  faction  on  the 
other.     Each  nominated  its  ticket,  and  the  republi- 
cans had   theirs  also,  so  there  were  three   tickets  in 
the  field.     The  campaign  was  bitter;  Broderick,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  made  speeches  before  mass 
meetings,   and  in    these  spoke  abusively  of  Gwin, 
accusing  him  of  having  been  bribed  by  the  Pacific 
Mail  company,  and  by  the  oAvners  of  Lime  Point,  on 
the  northern  shore  of  the   Golden  Grate   (they  de- 
manded and  came  near  getting  an  outrageous  price  for 
a  piece  of  land  valuable  only  for  military  purposes), 
and  denouncing  his  "  utter  worthlessness  of  character," 
his  "  unreliability  of  word,"  and  his  "  sneaking  man- 
ner of  acting  '*     He  also  claimed  that  a  letter  had 
been  stolen  from  hini  by  the  connivance  of  Latham. 
Both  gentlemen  denied  these  accusations,  and  repaid 
them  with  interest.    Latham  declared  that  Broderick  » 
speeches  were  written  for  him,  and  that  he  had  not 
ability  to  make  one  of  his  own.    Gwin  said  that  Brod- 
erick intended  to  use  his  senatorial  power  to  compen- 
sate his  friends  for  money  loaned  to  him.     Before  the 
day  of  election  a  fusion  was  agreed  upon  between  the 
leading  republicans  and  anti-Lecomptonites  as  to  the 
candidates  for  congress,  so  that  instead  of  two  anti- 
administration  tickets,  with  two  congressional  candi- 
dates on  each,  there  was  only  one,  so  far  as  congress 
was  concerned,  \ni\\  one  candidate  for  each   party. 

20 
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ISven  this  did  not  avail.  The  Lecomptonitcs  elected 
their  congressmen,  as  well  as  their  governor.  Thus 
Broderick  was  again  rejected  by  the  people. 

And  now  came  the  tragic  end  of  his  checkered 
career.  In  June,  David  S.  Terry,  chief  justice  of  tho  ' 
sapreme  court  of  the  state,  in  a  speech  to  a  conven- 
tion before  which  he  was  a  candidate  for  renomi  na- 
tion, said  that  Broderick's  claim  of  having  followed 
the  lead  of  Douglas,  needed  the  explanation  that  it  was 
the  lead,  not  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  statesman, 
but  of  Frederick  Douglass,  the  mulatto.  Broderick  was 
at  the  breakfast-table  in  the  International  Hotel 
when  he  read  the  report  of  this  speech,  and  speaking 
to  a  friend  so  loud  that  others  could  hear,  said  ho  had 
spoken  of  Terry  as  the  only  honest  man  on  tho  bench, 
but  now  he  took  it  back.  D.  W.  Perley,  a  friend  of 
Terry,  happening  to  be  present^  spoke  up  showing  his 
intention  to  take  Broderick's  remark  seriously,  left 
the  table,  where  some  ladies  were  seated,  and  soon 
afterwards  sent  a  challenge.  Broderick  refused  to 
accept  it,  and  in  a  note  to  tho  challenger,  said  ho 
could  not  fight  with  an  alien — Perley  was  a  British 
subject — who  had  no  ix)litical  rights  to  be  affected  by 
taking  part  in  a  duel,  and  then  added  the  following : 

For  monj  years,  and  up  to  the  time  of  mj  elevation  to  tho 
position  that  I  now  occupy,  it  was  well  known  that  I  would  not 
htLiQ  avoided  an  j  issue  of  the  character  proposed.  If  compelled 
to  accept  a  challenge  it  could  only  bo  with  a  gentleman  holding 
a  position  equally  elevated  and  responsible;  and  there  are  no 
circumstances  which  could  induce  me  even  to  do  this  during 
the  pendency  of  the  present  canvass.    When  I  authorized  the 
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announcement  that  I  would  address  the  i>eople  of  California 
during  the  campaign,  it  was  suggested  that  efforts  would  be 
made  to  force  mo  into  difficulties,  and  I  determined  to  take  no 
notice  of  attacks  from  anj  source  during  the  canvass.  If  I  were 
to  accept  your  challenge,  there  are  probably  many  other  gen- 
tlemen who  would  seek  similar  opportunities  for  hostile  meet- 
ings, for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  a  political  object  or  to 
obtain  public  notoriety.  I  cannot  afford,  at  the  present  time 
to  descend  to  a  violation  of  the  constitution  and  the  state  laws 
to  subserve  either  their  or  your  purposes. 

The  note  was  one  that  could  not  be  justified  by 
any  code.  The  penalties  affixed  to  duelling*  in  the 
laws  of  California,  never  having  been  enforced,  were 
practically  void;  and  the  principle  that  the  rights  of 
gentlemen  were  limited  by  citizenship  had  never  been 
accepted.  The  challenge  might  with  entire  propriety 
have  been  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  remark 
about  Terry  was  none  of  Mr.  Perley's  business;  and 
when  it  was  declined  there  was  no  need  of  insertinsr 
the  indirect  invitation  for  a  challenge  from  a  gentle- 
man holding  a  position  equally  elevated  and  respon- 
sible. 

Sec.  152.  Deadly  Duel.  Mr.  Broderick  did  not 
write  thus  without  a  purpose,  which  was  "to  kill  old 
Gwin,"  as  he  freely  expressed  it  in  conversation. 
When  he  suggested  his  desire  to  fight  with  a  gentle- 
man holding  a  position  equally  elevated  and  responsi- 
ble, he  thought  only  of  his  senatorial  colleague,  who 
might  choose  between  shunning  a  duel  and  facing  a 
practiced  pistol.  But  Mr.  Broderick  was  caught  in 
his  own  trap.  David  S.  TeiTy  was  not  the  man  to 
abandon  his  friend  Perley  or  to  let  Gwin  assume  his 
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quaiTcl.  Ab  ho  could  not  Bght  a  duel  while  on  tlie 
bench  without  violating  liis  oath  of  office,  ho  resigned 
on  the  day  after  tlie  election  and  immediately  sent  the 
challenge^  Broderick  was  astonished  and  chagrined. 
Without  any  thought  of  Terry  he  had  invited  Jiis 
challenge.  The  remark  made  at  the  breakfast  table 
was  a  serious  public  insult;  the  letter  to  Porley  was 
a  declaration  that  he  was  ready  to  accept  a  challenge 
from  a  high  official.  No  excuse  could  be  found  in 
Terry  8  character  or  position  for  avoiding  his  polite 
invitation  to  slaughter.  Instead,  however,  of  giving 
a  simple  acceptance,  he  explained  that  when  com- 
menting on  Terry's  speech  he  said  that  "during  Judge 
Terry's  incarceration  by  the  vigilance  committee,  I 
paid  two  hundred  dollars  a  week  to  support  a  news- 
paper in  his  defense."  This  attempt  to  conciliate 
Terry  failed,  for  it  was  never  a  rule  in  "the  code  of 
honor"  that  a  favor  at  one  time  was  a  justification 
for  an  insult  at  another,  but  the  assertion  itself  was 
untrue,  for  though  Broderick  and  his  friends  did 
maintain  a  newspaper  while  Terry  was  incarcerated, 
yet  it  was  not  supported  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
Terry.  Its  defense  of  him  was  merely  an  incident  of 
its  general  policy  of  hostility  to  the  vigilance  com- 
mittee. 

The  duel  was  fought  in  San  Mateo  county,  ten 
miles  from  San  Francisco,  on  the  thirteenth  of  Sep- 
tember, with  dueling  pistols,  at  a  distance  of  ten 
yards.  Both  men  were  excellent  marksmen,  familiar 
with  the  weapons  and  bi*ave ;  but  Broderick,  suiTering 
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\nW\  diarrhea  and  the  piles,  was  nervous,  while  Teny 
was  cool.  When  the  signal  was  given,  both  began 
instantly  to  raise  their  pistols,  but  before  Broderick 
had  brought  his  near  to  a  level  his  finger  pressed  the 
trieirer,  and  his  bullet  struck  the  {jronnd  near  the  feet 
of  his  cnemv  who  fired  a  second  later,  the  ball  strikinj:: 
the  right  breast  and  passing  into  the  left  lung,  where 
it  lodged.  Terry  was  so  cool  that  he  saw  the  dust 
fly  and  the  cloth  bend  under  the  bullet  Ho  immedi- 
ately said,  *'  The  shot  is  not  mortal;  I  have  struck  two 
inches  to  the  right."  Broderick  lingered  for  five  days, 
much  of  the  time  under  the  influence  of  narcotics, 
given  to  protect  him  against  the  acute  pain  of  his 
wound.  It  was  reported  that  while  upon  his*  death- 
bed he  said,  "  They  have  killed  me  because  I  was  op-- 
posed  to  the  extension  of  slavery  and  a  corrupt  admin- 
istration;" but  he  said  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Sec.  153.  Comrrsion  into  a  Hero.  After  his  death 
Broderick  was  converted  into  a  hero.  The  (jeneral 
sentiment  in  San  Francisco,  especially  among  the  most 
intelligent  men,  was  strongly  adverse  to  Buchanan's 
administration,  and  a  political  purpose  was  to  be 
gained  by  treating  him  as  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of 
liberty.  To  praise  the  dead  senator  was  an  excellent 
bait  for  his  followers.  Thus  in  the  city  where  Brod- 
erick while  alive  was  generally  regarded  as  an  un- 
scrupulous politician,  after  his  death  ho  was  praised 
as  the  greatest  of  her  citizens.  In  Lone  Mountain 
cemetery  his  tomb  has  the  best  place,  and  his  monu- 
ment is  the  most  prominent  and  is  the  only  one  there 
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bo  liehich  the  state  contributed  funds,  and  in  laying  the 
»mer-stone  of  which  a  governor  participated.  The 
funeral  of  Broderick  was  one  of  the  most  imposing 
public  demonstrations  ever  seen  in  San  Francisco,  and 
EL  D.  Baker  delivered  an  eloquent  oration  on  the 
>ccasion. 

Sec  154.  Trading  CapitaL  Mr.  Broderick*s  res- 
dence  in  San  Francisco  was  a  source  of  great  political 
strength  to  him.  The  majority  of  the  ward  politi- 
cians of  the  city  were  from  New  York,  and  they 
recognized  him  as  their  leader.  Through  them  he 
x>ntroled  the  democratic  conventions  from  1851  to 
L856  inclusive.  He  did  not  dictate  all  the  nomina- 
tions, but  they  were  generally  submitted  to  him  and 
iccepted  by  him  before  they  were  formally  announced. 
BCe  allowed  considerable  liberty  of  action  to  his  fol- 
lowers, so  long  as  they  did  nothing  to  obstruct  his 
plan&  As  he  had  control  of  the  city  and  state 
>ffices  in  the  city  so  long  as  the  democrats  had  power, 
ill  the  ruffians  who  wanted  to  make  money  out  of 
politics  on  the  Tammany  side,  sought  his  favor,  and  ^ 

svere  ready  to  do  what  they  supposed  would  please 
iiim.  They  were  the  friends  of  his  friends  and  the 
3nemies  of  his  enemies.  Whoever  in  that  class  had 
token  his  money  and  betrayed  him  was  treated  by  his 
former  associates  as  an  outcast. 

San  Francisco  was   the  chief  center  of  political  1 

[>ower.  It  was  the  point  where  all  the  inland  lines 
>f  travel  converged,  where  the  politicians  of  the  in- 
terior met  to  arrange  their  plans.     There  was  not  so 
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much  communication  between  lilokelumne  Hill  and 
Placerville,  though  only  thirty  miles  apart,  as  there 
was  between  either  town  and  San  Francisco,  which 
was  two  hundred  miles  from  each.  In  this  metro- 
politan situation,  Broderick  and  Gwin  were  the  lead- 
ers of  the  two  rival  factions,  but  the  li^tter  was  in  the 
city,  the  weaker  of  the  two.  He  had  not  the  same 
talent  for  partisan  discipline,  not  so  much  experience 
in  it,  nor,  on  account  of  his  duties  as  senator  at  Wash- 
ington, could  he  devote  so  much  time  to  it;  and  what 
was  more  important  than  all,  the  southern  people, 
who  were  his  reliance,  were  in  a  decided  minority  in 
the  city,  where  the  northern  men,  who  sympathized 
with  Broderick's  policy,  even  when  they  disliked  him 
personally,  were  numerous,  especially  among  the 
classes  who  had  most  influence  in  the  partisan  organ- 
ization. Having  control  of  the  San  Francisco  nomi- 
nations, and  of  the  delegations  sent  by  San  Francisco 
to  the  democratic  state  conventions,  Broderick  pos- 
sessed in  them  a  large  capital  for  partisan  traffic, 
while  Gwin  had  no  such  strength  to  trade  with. 

Broderick  was  determined  to  do  everything  that 
was  necessary  to  secure  his  election  to  the  federal  sen- 
ate with  the  help  of  the  democratic  party.  It  appeared 
indispensable  that  he  should  use  many  very  disreputa- 
ble men,  like  Mulligan,  Sullivan  and  Casey,  but  he 
refused  to  associate  with  them.  Some  of  them  he 
paid  with  money  and  some  with  minor  offices.  With 
other  men,  against  whom  much  was  said  in  the  com- 
munity,  in  some  cases  perhaps  more  on  account  of  the 
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company  in  which  they  were  seen  than  for  any  other 
reason,  he  was  on  terms  of  familiar  friendship,  and  he 
considered  them  his  lieutenants,  to  be  called  into  ser- 
vice whenever  their  several  capacities  were  adapted 
to  the  work  to  be  done.  Among  them  were  J.  M. 
Sstell,  A.  J.  Butler,  Leonidas  Haskell,  Beubeu  Ma- 
loney,  and  Judge  McCjowan.  Another  class,  com- 
posed of  men  of  excellent  repute,  was  employed  in 
work  suited  to  their  tastes,  and  under  circumstances 
when  their  respectability  would  reflect  credit  on  him. 
He  had  friends  also  among  his  political  enemies;  but 
most  of  the  men  \vith  whom  he  associated  familiarly 
were  political  tricksters  of  low  character. 

Sec  155.  Reward  for  Service.  These  people  did 
not  serve  him  for  nothing.  Many  of  them  received 
high,  pay,  usually  out  of  the  public  treasury.  It  was 
not  his  policy  to  let  those  who  had  been  his  friends  go 
without  reward,  some  with  office,  some  otherwise. 
IVhcn  the  county  supervisors  and  city  council,  in  1852 
(the  city  had  then  one  government,  and  the  county 
another),  united  to  buy  the  Jenny  Lind  theater  from 
his  friend,  Thomas  Maguiro,  for  twice  as  much  as  the 
property  was  worth,  he  favored  the  transaction.  It 
was  consummated  in  defiance  of  a  strong  outburst  of 
popular  indignation,  but  not  long  afterwards  the  value 
of  land  advanced  so  much  that  the  property  was 
worth  more  than  had  been  paid  for  it 

When  Broderick  sought  to  secure  the  senatorship 
in  1854,  he  felt  the  want  of  support  by  some  respect- 
able newspaper  in  San  Francisco,  and  he  secured  that 
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of  the  "  Alta  California,"  which  had  previously  heen 
his  enemy.     As  it  depended  for  its  support  mainly  oq 
the  merchants,  with  whom  as  a  class  he  was  very  un- 
popular, the  paper  incurred  serious  risks  by  advocating 
his  cause,  but  a  cash  consideration  was  paid,  and  sub- 
sequently the  county  supervisors  purchased  the  AlU 
building  on   the  south-west  comer  of   Washingtoa 
street  and  Brenham  place  for  a  hall  of  records^  pay- 
ing about  fifly  thousand  dollars  in  warrants,  or  the 
equivalent  of  forty  thousand  dollars  in  gold  for  i^ 
considerably  more  than  it  was  worth. 

The  extension  bill  of  1853  was  one  of  the  great 
political  frauds  of  California.     It  provided  that  the 
water  front  of  San  Francisco  should  bo  moved  six 
hundred  feet  into  the  bay  beyond  the  line  fixed  as  a 
permanent  water  front  by  law  in  1851,  and  the  inter- 
vening strip  should  be  conveyed  to  individuals;  at 
least  one  third  of  the  value  to  go  into  the  state  treas- 
ury, and  the  remainder  to  those  persons  who  had 
bought  the  land  at  the  Peter  Smith  sale  several  years 
before.     That  sale  purported  to  grant  the  interest  of 
the  city  in  the  land,  but  as  the  city  had  not  the  least 
interest  there,  the  deed  was  void.     It  sei^ved,  how- 
ever, as  a  basis  for  a  vast  scheme  of  plunder,  which 
was  to  be  earned  out  with  the  help  of  the  legislature. 
The  property  was  valued  at  six  million  dollars.    It 
was  expected  that  the  state  would  get  two  million, 
and  the  holders  of   deeds  for   the  extension  land 
four  million,  which  latter    sum  was    to   be   stolen 
indirectly  from  the  state  ti*easury.     Of  course  the 
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advocates  of  the  measure  did  not  confess  that  it 
was  theft;  they  pretended  that  purchasers  at  the 
Peter  Smith  sale  had  equities  which  the  state  should 
recognize;  and  they  aigued,  though  the  aigument  de- 
served no  respect,  that  the  extension  would  benefit 
the  city  and  commerce.     Some  of  the  younger,  or 
more  ignorant,  members  of  the  legislature  doubtless 
lielieved  that  the  measure  was  right;  others  voted  to 
please  friends  and  without  demanding  any  valuable 
consideration,  but  many  sold  their  votea     It  was  a 
matter  of  common  notoriety  that  deeds  had  been  dis- 
tributed freely  among  legislators  while  the  bill  was  - 
pending. 

In  San  Francisco,  the  leading  journals  denounced 
the  measure  in  the  most  emphatic  terms;  the  mer- 
chants held  meetings  to  condemn  it;  its  fraudulent 
features  were  fully  explained  and  proved;  it  was  a 
violation  of  the  contract  made  in  the  statute  fixin<? 
the  water  front  line  in   1851;  it  would  require   the 
raising  of  the  grade  on  Montgomery  street  from  Jack- 
son to  Sutter  street  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  a  corre- 
sponding increase  of  elevation  further  cast,  thus  im- 
posing upon  the  citizens  an  expense  far  beyond  the 
amount  that  would  bo  paid  into  the  state  treasury. 
Those  San  Francisco  assemblymen  opposed  to  the  bill 
resigned  for  the  purpose  of  getting  an  expression  of 
opinion  from  their  constituents,  and  they  were  tri- 
umphantly re-elected  by  five  sixths  of  all  the  votes 
cast     There  was  no  doubt  about  the  feeling  in  San 
Francisco. 
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The  majority  of  the  holders  of  tho  extension  deeds 
were  Broderick's  intimate  friends.  The  measure  was 
recommended  by  Governor  Bigler,  who  was  under  his 
influence.  Brush,  one  of  his  devoted  followers,  in- 
troduced the  bill.  Estell,  one  of  his  chief  aids,  was 
its  manager  in  the  lobby.  Nearly  all  liis  friends  in 
the  legislature  voted  for  it;  he  was  ia  attendance 
during  the  session,  though  his  homo  was  in  San 
Fmncisco,  and  he  was  not  a  member.  It  passed  the 
assembly,  where  his  faction  had  a  large  majority;  it 
was  defeated  in  the  senate  by  the  casting  vote  of 
Lieutenant-Governor  Samuel  Purdy,  who  aflenraids 
received  the  congratulations  of  Mr.  Broderick  for 
having  done  right,  with  the  explanation  that  as  his 
friends  were  largely  interested  in  the  bill,  he  had  not 
made  any  effort  against  it  By  Broderick's  influence 
Bigler  was  subsequently  renominated,  Estell  obtained 
a  lucrative  state  prison  contract,  and  Brush  was 
placed  in  a  fat  office  in  San  Francisca 

Purdy  s  vote  secured  great  popularity  to  him,  and 
there  was  a  general  demand  that  he  should  bo  the 
democratic  candidate  for  governor.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  the  extension  bill  was  generally  considered 
a  serious  fi*aud,  and  that  Bigler,  if  renominated,  w*ould 
lose  many  democratic  votes.  But  Broderick  had  his 
personal  purposes  to  gain,  and  for  their  sake  he  w*as 
willing  to  endanger  the  party,  and  to  impose  upon  the 
good  nature  of  his  friends.  The  election  of  Purdy 
for  governor  would  have  thrown  two  obstacles  in  the 
Avay  of  his  advancement  to  the  senate.     Purdy  and 
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he  were  both  from  the  same  state,  and  objection  would 
surely  l^e  made  to  giving  a  senatorship  to  a  New 
Yorker  immediately  after  another  had  obtained  the 
governorship.  If  Bigler,  who  was  a  Pennsylvanian, 
were  not  nominated  for  governor,  he  would  become  a 
candidate  for  senator,  and  his  popularity  with  the 
Missourians,  who  were  a  strong  element  in  the  legis- 
lature, might  give  him  the  preference.  The  leader  of 
the  Tammany  faction  explained  these  points  to  Purdy, 
and  begged  him  not  to  be  a  candidate,  and  the  selfish 
request  was  acceded  to  with  an  excess  of  generosity. 
Bigler  and  Purdy  were  renominated  for  governor  and 
lieutenant-governor;  the  platform  avoided  all  mention 
of  the  extension  fraud;  Purdy  received  twelve  thou- 
sand votes  more  than  Bigler;  and  the  latter  had  a 
majority  of  fifteen  hundred,  though  it  was  generally 
believed  that  he  owed  not  less  than  three  thousand 
votes  to  frauds  on  the  ballot-box. 

Though  Broderick  did  not  plunder  the  public  treas- 
ury for  his  own  profit,  nor  directly  assist  his  friends 
to  do  so  for  theirs,  yet  he  was,  for  several  years,  the 
"  boss"  of  the  city  administration  of  San  Francisco,  as 
much  as  Tweed  ever  was  in  New  York,  and  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  city  officials  was  equally  base  in 
the  two  cities  under  the  "  boss"  control. 

Sec.  156.  Veracity.  Mr.  Broderick  employed 
falsehood  often  and  boldly,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiv- 
ing the  people  and  injuring  his  enemies.  He  not  only 
denied  facts  known  to  many  persons,  but  he  contra- 
dicted himself,  and  thus  furnished  proof  of  his  mis- 
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representations.  In  a  public  letter,  he  said:  '^  Be- 
tween Mr.  Gwin  and  myself  there  was  no  condition 
whatever  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  patron- 
age." In  a  speech  at  Quincy,  he  told  the  people  that 
**  Gwin  sought  me  *  *  *  and  begged  mo,  in  the 
most  humiliating  manner  to  take  him  with  me  to 
the  United  States  senate."  At  Stockton,  he  repre- 
sented that  there  was  a  bargain,  but  it  was  made  by 
Gwin  with  Ferguson;  and  at  Yreka,  he  declared  that 
Gwin  "  absolutely  sold  his  followers  for  the  position 
lie  now  holds.  ♦  ?*  ♦  I  gave  him  the  position." 
On  one  occasion  he  said  he  knew  nothing  of  Gwin's 
promise  to  give  up  the  patronage,  and  afterwards  he 
published  Gwin's  letter  to  himself  dated  three  days 
l)efore  the  election,  renouncing  all  claim  to  the  pat- 
ix>nage.  At  Nevada,  ho  asserted  that  he  intended 
to  support  Latham,  but  discovered  that  the  latter  had 
employed  an  agent  to  steal  a  letter  from  Tilford,  and 
for  that  reason  Gwin  was  preferred.  We  have,  how- 
ever, the  concurrent  testimony  of  Estell,  Tilford  and 
Latham  to  prove  that  Latham  was  defeated  solely 
because  he  would  not  give  a  written  bill  of  sale  trans- 
fering  all  the  federal  patronage  in  California.  Besides, 
when  Broderick  replied  to  Latham's  long  speech  at 
Nevada,  giving  a  history  of  the  senatorial  election,  he 
did  not  contradict  the  latter's  statements. 

Those  who  knew  Mr.  Broderick^intimately  claimed 
for  him  remarkable  .administrative  ability,  high  con- 
versational power,  a  strv^ng  attachment  for  his  friends, 
a  •  strict  regard  for  his  promises,  and  a  wonderful 
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-tiy  to  charm  all  upon  whom  he  exerted  his  pow- 
Hieir  opinion  may  be  accepted  upon  those  points, 
visthave  been  a  remarkable  man  to  have  tri- 
ed over  circumstances  so  strongly  adverse  as  he 
;-^dly  didy  and  to  hold  his  influence  over  his 
^rs  after  he  had  made  so  many  serious  blunders, 
u.  157.  Chase  for  Senatorship.  He  spent  seven 
Sd  his  struggle  for  the  prize  of  the  federal  sena- 
p.  Three  times — in  1851,  in  1855,  and  in  1856 
prevented  an  election  rather  than  permit  any- 
wise to  get  the  place;  once — in  1852 — he  was 
-^d;  once— in  1854 — ^he  attempted  to  bring  on 
ection  fraudulently  before  the  proper  time;  only 
i^slative  session — ^that  of  1853 — between  1850 
«57  inclusive,  was  free  from  the  worrj'  of  a 
>rial  contest,  and  in  six  out  of  the  seven 
gles  Mr. .  Broderick  was  a  prominent  actor.  In 
Tiis  congressional  ticket  got  only  ten  thousand 
^f  seventy  thousand  votes;  in  1855  his  party  was 
ited  because  he  controlled  its  nominations;  in 
,  1856,  rumor  said  he  was  in  danger  of  banish- 
/  by  the  vigilance  committee,  and  when  he  left 
3ity  for  several  days  his  absence  was  popularly 
>uted  to  fear  of  the  committee.  Thus  for  three 
ssive  years  after  his  attempt  to  grab  the  sena- 
[  toga  before  it  was  ready,  the  people  had  ex- 
ed  their  dislike  of  him  in  a  most  emphatic  man- 
yet  in  January,  1857,  he  turned  up  as  master  of 
sgislature,  and  not  only  secured  his  own  election 
e  highest  political  office  which  California  could 
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confer,  but  designated  his  bitterest  political  enemj 
as  his  colleague,  obtaining  from  him,  however,  a  writ- 
ten assurance  that  Mr.  Broderick  was  to  be  dictator 
of  tho  democratic  party  in  California.  Supposing  that 
this  transfer  of  the  federal  patronage  to  him  would  be 
approved  by  tho  people  and  his  party,  he  confidentlj 
anticipated  the  distribution  of  the  leading  federal  offi- 
ces in  the  state  among  his  friends,  and  when  his 
demand  was  refused,  he  denounced  President  Buchan- 
an as  a  dotard,  and  his  policy  as  an  outrage  upon 
freedom.  He  appealed  to  tho  people  of  California  to 
sustain  him  and  they  condemned  him.  Challenged  by 
Perley,  he  declined,  under  the  pretense  that  an  alien 
was  not  entitled  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman, 
but  ho  declared  that  he  would  not  object  to  shoot 
at  some  official  as  high  in  office  as  himself.  Tlus 
bait,  designed  for  Gwin,  was  seized  by  Terry,  who,  as 
a  preparation  for  it,  resigned  his  office  of  chief  justice 
of  the  state.  Broderick  was  so  nervous  that  his  pistol 
went  off  beforo  he  was  ready,  and  his  cool  antagonist 
planted  a  mortal  bullet  within  two  inches  of  the  spot 
which  would  have  been  instantly  fatal.  Thus  this 
ambitious  man  was  finally  at  rest;  his  fortunes  ceased 
to  vary,  and  his  character  belongs  to  history,  where  it 
must  bo  judged,  not  by  the  extravagant  praise  of  his 
personal  friends,  or  the  hate  of  his  enemies,  but  by 
his  public  actions,  which  furnish  sufficient  material  for 
measuring  him  morally  and  intellectually. 

Sec.  158.     18G0.     Among  the  important  events  of 
1860  were  the  rejection  by  the  federal  supreme  court 
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of  the  Santillan  claim  under  a  pretended  Mexican 
Sprant  for  fifteen  thousand  acres  south  of  California 
street;  the  defeat  by  the  state  supreme  court  of  the 
Peter  Smith  title  to  two  thousand  acres  of  land  west 
of  Larkin  street,  and  the  publication  of  evidence 
showing  conclusively  that  the  Sherreback  claim  for  a 
tract  of  eight  hundred  acres  south  of  Market  and 
east  of  Tenth  street  was  worthless.  These  claims  and 
the  Limantour,  defeated  two  years  before,  had  all 
been  held  by  a  few  speculators;  the  Limantour  and 
Santillan  by  persons  not  residents  of  the  city;  and  as 
they  were  not  in  possession,  and  the  occupants  were 
not  disposed  to  buy  them  off,  the  grading  of  lots,  the 
oi>ening  of  streets  and  the  construction  of  houses  on 
the  large  areas  covered  by  the  claims  had  been  pre- 
vented or  seriously  obstructed.  The  overthrow  of 
the  claims  added  much  to  the  wealth  of  thousands  of 
citizens,  gave  security  to  the  titles  of  large  districts, 
and  stimulated  improvement  and  business  south  of 
Market  and  west  of  Larkin  street.  The  construction 
of  the  steam  railroad  on  Market  and  Valencia  streets 
gave  cheap  and  convenient  access  to  the  Mission  and 
to  Hayes  valley,  and  added  much  to  the  value  of 
their  land.  The  Washoe  mines  had  attracted  much 
attention  in  1859,  but  it  was  not  until  1860  that  the 
conviction  was  established  that  the  Comstock  lode 
had  large  and  rich  ore  deposits,  not  to  be  exhausted 
for  many  years,  and  that  the  business  men  of  San 
Francisco  began  to  comprehend  the  importance  of 
owtiing  the  mines  and  controling  the  management  by 
companies  incorporated  in  their  city. 
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The  federal  census  reported  that  California  had 
879,994  inhabitant&  Of  these  three  sevenths  were 
men  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  fifty,  and  one 
eighth  were  women  of  the  same  age;  and  more  ^an ' 
one  third  of  all.  or  one  half  the  adults  were  of  foreigii 
birth*  Of  the  146,528  foreigners,  Chma  ^suppHed 
34,935 ;  Ireland,  33,147;  Germany,  21,646;  England, 
12,227;  Mexico,  9,150;  France,  8,462;  British  Amer- 
ica, 5,438;  Scotland,  3,670;  Italy,  2,805;  and  South 
^^:A^erica,  2,250.  The  American  states  which  had  the 
largest  number  of  natives  in  California,  were  California, 
77,707;  New  York,  28,654;  Missouri,  14,002;  Ohio, 
12,592;  Massachusetts,  12,165;  Pennsylvania,  11,143; 
Maine,  9,864;  Illinois,  8,251;  Kentucky,  7,029;  Ten- 
nessee,  5,197;  and  Virginia,  5,157.  All  the  Amer- 
ican states  and  all  civilized  nations  were  represented 
in  this  motley  population;  San  Francisco  was  credited 
with  56,802  inhabitant& 

Sec.  159.     Prosperity.    The  defeat  of  the  Mexican 
and  Peter  Smith  claims  to  large  areas  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  city,  not  only  enriched  thousands 
of  citizens  occupying  the  land  in  dispute,  who  now 
became  the  owners  in  full,  and  gave  them  inducements 
for  opening  streets,  grading  lots,  and  building  sub- 
stantial houses,  but  it  offered  opportunities  for  the 
investment  of  money,  just  at  the  time  when  the  out- 
;  break  of  the  civil  war  checked  the  habit  of  paying 
^i  visits  to  the  east,  and  stimulated  many  Californians 
^who  had  previously  considered  the  state  as  a  place  for  a 
*  brief  sojourn  to  look  upon  it  as  their  permanent  home. 
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^The  ownership  of  the  land  south  of  Pine  street 
^,ving  been  doubtful,  those  citizens  who  wanted  per- 
manent homes  had  been  compelled  to  purchase  them 
"^  the  northern  wards,  where  the  space  was  limited, 
ke  streets  narrow  and  in  many  places  steep,  the  build- 
^g8  old  and  shabby,  the  grading,  on  account  of  the 
Migh  clay  of  the  soil  or  underlying  rock,  costly,  and 
^e  prices  high.  It  was  because  of  the  uncertainty 
E*  titles  in  the  south  that  most  of  the  fashionable  res- 
lences  before  1860  were  on  Stockton,  Powell,  Mason  I 

iid  Taylor  streets,  north  of  Clay,  and  that  nearly  all  ; 

tie  houses  of  worship  were  north  of  Pine  street.     St.  | 

lary's  cathedral  and  the  First  Congregational  church 
rere  on  the  comer  of  California  and  Dupont  streets; 
be  First  Unitarian  and  First  Presbyterian  on  Stock-  { 

on,  near  Clay;  the  First  Baptist  on  Washington,  near 
Stockton;  the  First  Methodist  and  Grace  (Episcopal) 
►n  Powell,  near  Washington,  and  Trinity  (Episcopal) 
>n  Pine,  below  Kearny.  The  sites  of  these  churches 
¥ere  selected  then  with  reference  to  their  proximity  I 

o  the  residences  of  the  members  of  their  congrega-  1 

ions.  The  leading  hotels,  save  the  Oriental,  were 
ilso  north  of  Pine  street. 

The  south  end  of  the  city,  released  from  the  heavy  ,. 

[rag  which  had  checked  enterprise  and  prevented  im- 
provement for  ten  years,  started  suddenly  upon  a 
rondorful  career  of  prosperity.  The  north  end,  de- 
prived of  the  protection  previously  given  to  it  by  the 
Dability  to  obtain  secure  titles  and  by  the  prohibition 
f  grading  and  building  in  the  south,  remained  nearly 
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stationary,  while  tho  gprowth,  the  fashion,  aad  the 
wealth  gravitated  rapidly  to  the  soathward,  and  to 
the  western  addition,  which  was  reached  tbroogh  the 
southern  street&  The  work  of  the  steam  paddy,  the 
construction  of  street  railroads,  the  rise  of  the  set 
hotels,  completely  eclipsing  those  of  older  date  in  the 
convenience  of  arrangement  and  elegance  of  oonstrw- 
tion  and  furniture  as  well  as  in  size,  and  the  transfer 
of  the  majority  of  the  wealthy  families,  of  the  most 
fashionable  promenades,  and  of  the  leading  theaten 
and  churches  to  the  region  south  of  Pine  street,  vf&t 
among  the  important  changes  that  followed  the  judi- 
cial decisions  defeating  the  great  land  fraud&  It  is  a 
singular  fact,  however,  that  the  decision  confirmiog 
the  Sherreback  claim  has  never  been  reversed,  thoQgb 
it  is  said  that  the  claimants  have  abandoned  it  The 
rapid  progress  of  the  agriculture  of  the  state,  and  the 
large  revenue  derived  from  the  Comstock  lode  stimu- 
lated the  growth  of  the  city,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
year  ending  with  August,  1861,  one  thousand  foui 
hundred  and  fifty-three  new  buildings  were  completed 
or  commenced,  including  the  Buss  house,  Lick  house, 
Occidental  hotel.  Masonic  temple,  Grace  church,  and 
St.  Mary's  hospital. 

Sec.  160.  Bulkhead.  As  the  time  for  the  expira- 
tion of  the  contracts  under  which  the  wharves  bad 
been  built  was  approaching,  the  owners  of  those 
structures  having  enjoyed  large  profits  from  the  heavy 
taxes  levied  upon  ships,  formed  a  consolidated  corpo- 
ration, which  proposed  to  build  a  stone  bulkhead,  and 
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requested  the'  legislature  to  give  them,  as  compensa- 
tion, possession  of  the  water  front,  with  the  privilege 
of  collecting  tolb  there  for  fifty  years.  The  mercan- 
tile community  protested  against  such  a  sacrifice  of 
public  interests  to  lobby  influence,  but  the  legislature 
passed  the  bill  in  defiance  of  sound  policy  and  the 
popular  will;  but  as  the  city  had  been  saved  seven 
years  before  from  the  great  fraud  of  the  extension 
biU,  by  the  casting  vote  of  Lieutenant->Govemor  . 
Purdy,  so  now  it  was  saved  frooi  the  bulkhead  bill 
by  the  veto  of  Governor  Downey. 

Ssa  161.  Pony  Express.  A  notable  event  in  its 
time  was  the  establishment  of  the  pony  express, 
which  began  its  service  canying  letters^  between  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri,  the  western  end  of  the  railway  sys- 
tem on  the  Atlantic  slope  and  Sacramento  on  the 
Pacific  side.  The  distance  was  about  nineteen  hun- 
dred miles,  and  the  time  ten  and  a  half  days,  or  two 
hundred  and  fifty  hours,  with  an  average  speed  of 
nearly  eight  miles  an  hour,  each  horse  going  about 
twenty-four  miles. 

The  horse  mail  started  twice  a  week  each  way  and 
seldom  carried  more  than  two  hundred  letters  on  a 
trip,  sometimes  not  twenty,  the  high  postage  of  five 
dollars  for  a  half  ounce  driving  the  ordinary  business 
to  the  slower  mail.  The  first  pony  mail  rider  from 
the  east  arrived  at  one  a.  m.  on  the  fourteenth  of  April 
at  San  Francisco,  by  the  regular  steamboat  from 
Sacramento,  bringing  his  horse  with  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  display  on  his  arrival.    Announce* 
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inent  had  been  made  tEat  there  was  to  be  a.  public 
demonstration,  and  a-  multitude  of  people  went  in 
grand  procession,  with  music  and  torches  to  the  wharf, 
whence  they  escorted  the  moimted  mail-carrier  with 
continuous  cheers  to  the  post-office.  The  time  for  let- 
ters between  New  York  and  San  Francisco  was  by  the 
help  of  the  pony  reduced  to  thirteen  days ;  but  for 
news  it  was  brought  down  to  nine  days,  that  being 
the  time  between  the  telegraphic  stations  at  Carson  and 
St.  Joseph.  The  pony  mail,  though  sometimes  inter- 
rupted by  Indian  troubles,  deprived  the  midl  stage  on 
the  southern  route  of  much  of  its  interest  for  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  was  the  main  reliance  of  California 
for  important  news  until  the  telegraph  was  completed 
across  the  continent.  Before  the  pony  mail  had  been 
started,  a  telegraph  company,  aided  largely  by  news- 
paper enterprise,  had  begun  to  construct  a  line  through 
the  San  Joaquin  valley,  on  the  mail  route,  the  object 
being  to  catch  the  news  in  advance  of  the  arrival  of 
the  stage  at  San  Francisco.  The  wire  reached  Visalia 
in  June,  and  was  then  continued  on  to  Los  Angeles, 
but  its  value  for  the  purposes  of  its  construction  was 
of  brief  duration. 

Sec.  162.  Election  of  1860.  Though  about  two  thou- 
sand miles  away  from  any  of  the  territory  upon  which 
the  rebellion  raged,  California  was  profoundly  agitated 
by  the  war.  At  nearly  all  the  elections,  from  185(2 
to  1859,  the  people  of  California  had  given  decided 
majorities  to  the  party  in  favor  of  the  extension  of 
slavery.     In  1859  the  southern  democrats  had  62,000 
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out  of  103,000  votes;  in  1858,  44,500  out  of  81,000, 
and  in  1857,  53,000  out  of  93,000;  but  in  1860,  when 
•the  death  of  Mr.  Broderick  had  removed  an  objec- 
tion that  kept  many  votes  from"  the  northern  democ- 
racy while  under  his  political  management,  and  when 
'  the  line  between  the  north  and  south  was  drawn  with 
'  greater  distinctness,  the  state  gave  its  electoral  vote 
to  Lincoln,  and  out  of  71,000  democratic  votes,  Doug- 
las, the  northern  candidate,   had  38,000.     Breckin- 
ridge, who  represented  th6  moral  right  of  secession, 
:tihough  the  intention  to  secede  was  not  avowed,  and 
-was  not  generally  believed,  had  little  more  than  one 
fourth  of  the  votes  cast  in  California,  and  only  one 
sixth  in  San  Francisca     Thus  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  had  indicated  at  tha  polls  that  their  sympa- 
thies were  with  the  north,  as  might  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  Califomiansi 
•  bom  on  the  Atlantic  slope  were  natives  of  the  fre< 
states.     Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  strange 
•that  when  the  flag  of  the  rebellion  was  hoisted,  Cali-I 
fomia,  under  the  leadership  of  San   Francisco,  ad- 
hered to  the  Union,  and  continued  faithful  to  it  to 
the  end.  .^ 

One  result  of  the  war  was  the  abandonment  of  the 
overland  mail  on  the  southern  route,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  daily  overland  stage  on  the  central 
rouie.  At  the  same  time  the  telegraph  made  rapid 
strides  from  both  sides  towards  Salt  Lake,  where  the 
connection  was  made  on  the  twenty-third  of  October, 
and  then  San  Francisco  was  put  in  instantaneous 
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communication  with  Now  York.  A  new  apportin- 
ment  was  made  this  year,  giving  the  citj  one  seveoft 
of  the  members  of  the  legislatore^  whereas  it  bi 
previously  only  one  tenth. 

Sec.  163.  Baker's  Oration.  On  the  twenty-Dinth 
of  October,  a  few  days  before  the  presidential  election 
that  was  to  give  the  federal  government  to  the  repub- 
lican party,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  advances  of  sHxrerj 
on  our  continent,  there  was  a  great  gathering  of  peo- 
ple at  the  American  theater  to  welcome  Edward  £. 
Baker,  who,  long  a  resident  of  San  Francisco,  had  in 
the  previous  spring  gone  to  Oregon  for  the  puipoee  of 
being  elected  federal  senator,  and  while  on  his  way  to 
Washington  with  his  commission  in  his  pocket  had 
stopped  to  spend  a  few  days  in  the  city  which  he  con- 
sidered his  home,  though  he  declared  that  his  1^ 
residence  was  in  Oregon.  He  was  a  great  orator,  and 
on  this  occasion  had  great  topics  to  discuss — ^the  rights 
of  freedom,  the  duty  of  sincere  republicans  to. elect 
their  candidates  in  defiance  of  the  threats  of  the 
slavery  cxtensionists,  and  the  course  which  he  should 
pursue  as  senator.'  The  following  passage  in  his  ora- 
tion deserves  quotation  here : 

We  are  a  city  so t  on  a  hill.  0  ar  light  cannot  be  hid.  As  for  / 
me/I  dare  not,  I  will  not  be  false  to  freedom.  Where  the  feet 
^  of  my  youth  were  planted,  there,  by  freedom,  my  feet  shiU 
stand.  I  will  walk  beneath  her  banner.  I  will  glory  in  btf 
strength.  I  have  watched  her,  in  history,  struck  down  on  aa 
hundred  chosen  fields  of  battle.  I  have  seen  her  friends  fly 
from  her;  her  foes  gather  round  her.  I  have  seen  her  bound  to 
the  stake;  I  have  seen  them  give  her  ashes  to  the  vrinds.    Bat 
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■nen  they  turned  to  exnlt^  I  hare  seen  her  again  meet  them 
.^e  to  face,  resplendent  in  complete  steel,  brandishing  in  her 
^hi  hand  a  flaming  sword,  red  with  insufferable  light.  I  take 
wnrage.  The  people  gather  round  her.  The  Oenius  of  Amer- 
■I  will  at  last  lead  her  sons  to  freedom. 


i 


The  orator  was  not  a  native  of  ourcify,  nor  even 
"*  oar  continent,  having  been  brought  to  the  United 
Kates  ^en  an  infant  by  his  English  parents,  but  it 
ns  here  that  he  found  inspiration  and  appreciation 
3  a  passage  which  is  one  of  the  glories  of  San  Fran- 
»!a  It  will  survive  the  English  language,  if  that 
lui  ever  die;  it  will  be  repeated,  cherished  and  ap- 
^aled  to  until  freedom  in  every  form,  the  most  pre- 
ous  of  all  the  triumphs  of  humanity,  and  the  struggle 
»it,  the  most  sacred  of  all  duties,  shall  have  lost  their 
"Merest  It  surpasses  any  paragraph  in  Demosthenes, 
Scero,  Burke,  Mirabeau,  Brougham,  Webster,  Sum- 
^r,  or  Gladstone;  it  more  than  complies  with  Ma- 
i-oilay's  definition  of  eloquence.  It  is  the  soundest^ 
^^ison  (deduced  from  numerous  famous  experiences, 
^ing  back  as  far  as  history  over  a  field  as  wide  as  civil- 
aEition)  on  a  subject  appealing  to  the  strongest  sym- 
^thies  of  our  common  nature,  white  hot  with  the  x  ^. 

-^test  and  most  generous  enthusiasm,  and  expressed  \  ]> 

the  highest  polish  of  rhetoric.  The  large  auditory, 
^thusiastic  on  account  of  their  numbers,  their  zealous 
^votion  to  theu-  party  and  its  principles,  confident  of 
leir  victory,  as  assured  by  every  premonitory  sign, 
xd  about  to  take  part  in  the  ballot  battle  that  was  j 

>  decide  the  policy  and  fate  of  a  great  nation,  received 
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Baker's  outburst  with  keen  appreciation,  tfirniing  ex- 
citement, and  thundering  applause. 

Sec  164.  Seven  Years.  The  period  of  sera 
years,  from  1854  to  1860  inclusive,  was  mazked  \sj 
the  decline  in  the  yield  of  gold,  then  the  chief  prodocs 
of  the  area  tributaiy  to  San  Francisco,  which  ceased 
to  gain  population  and  wealth  so  rapidly  as  in  the 
previous  era,  and  in  some  of  her  leading  branches  of 
business  suffered  severely,  though  she  Continued  to 
prosper,  building  many  houses  eveiy  year,  opening 
new  streets,  paving  old  ones,  building  sewers,  and 
grading  streets  to  the  newly  adopted  official  levek 
nXf any  families  arrived  from  the  east,  society  improved 
/  notably,  and  communication  with  the  Atlantic  slope 
was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  Panama  railroad,  the 
ov^land  stage,  and  the  pony  express. 

While  the  gold  yield  and  the  number  of  mines  de- 
creased, the  state  was  making  far  more  progf^s~thaxi 
it  had  done  in  the  preceding  five  yearsr-  -It  changed 
the  bulk  of  its  population  from  a  migratoiy  to  a  fixed 
condition.  The  titles  of  many  of  the  Mexican  grants 
were  settled;  considerable  areas  of  federal  land  were 
surveyed  and  occupied ;  numerous  farm  buildings, 
fences,  roads  and  bridges  were  constructed;  orchards 
and  vineyards  were  set  out  with  the  best  varieties  of 
fruit ;  horses,  neat  cattle  and  sheep  of  the  best  blood 
were  imported ;  and  a  still  greater  addition  was  made 
to  the  wealth  of  the  state  by  the  arrival  of  the  .wives, 
children,  sisters  and  mothers  of  men  who  had  lived 
for  years  without  their  families.    The  r^ons  about 
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A  Francisco,  San  Pablo,  Suisun  and  Monterey  bays 
TO  especially  prosperous;  the  towns  of  Sacramento, 
ockton  and  Maiysville  improved ;  and  in  the  mining 
^ons,  while  the  shallow  placers  Were  giving  out,; 
jmy  hydraulic  camps,  including  Yankee  Jim,  Todd's 
jalley,  Michigan  Bluff,  North  San  Juan,  Campton-* 
lie,  Brandy  City,  La  Porte,  Port  Wine,  the  drift 
ining  towns  of  Iowa  Hill,  Forest  Hill,  Forest  Cify, 
Jleghany,  and  the  quartz  mining  towns,  rose  in  im- 
ntance.  The  growth  of  the  state  secured  the  continu*^ 
ice  of  the  prosperity  of  the  metropoli&   .  "^  . 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE      SILVER      EBA. 

Section  165.  1861.  Soon  after  the  inaoguradoD  of 
Lincoln,  California  was  called  upon  to  decide  whether 
fihe  would  adhere  to  the  cause  of  the  Union,  or  set  up  a 
Pacific  republic,  the  latter  course  being  the  one  reoom- 
mended  by  the  majority  of  her  representatives  in  con- 
gress. On  the  eleventh  of  May,  San  Francisco  hdd  an 
immense  public  meeting,  or  rather  collection  of  meetings, 
for  the  day  was  converted  into  a  holiday.  The  streets 
were  filled  with  flags,  and  a  multitude  of  speeches  were 
made  and  resolutions  adopted,  in  favor  of  sustaining  the 
federal  government  in  its  ix)licy  of  preserving  the  na- 

(  tional  unity  by  force.  The  demonstration  was  so 
emphatic,  and  showed  such  an  immense  preponderance 
of  feeling  in  favor  of  the  Union  in  the  metropolis,  that 

/  the  policy  of  California  and  Oregon  was  decided.  Six 
^days  later,  the  legislature  adopted  resolutions  in  favor  of 
the  Union ;  but  it  had  previously  shown  its  feeling  on 
the  same  side  by  electing  James  McDougal  a  Union  dem- 
ocrat to  succeed  Dr.  Gwin  as  federal  senator.  The 
last  political  duel  in  which  a  northerner  was  shot  by  a 
southerner  in  California  soon  followed  and  resulted  in 
the  death  of  C.  W.  Pieitjy,  a  Union  man,  shot  by  Daniel 
Showalter,  a  secessionist.  At  the  election  in  September, 
San  Francisco  gave  more  than  twice  as  many  votes  for 
the  republican  ticket  as  for  the  two  democratic  tickets 
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ber.  The  republican  party  carried  the  state  for  the 
time,  electing  Leland  Stanford  governor.  As  a 
quence  of  the  war,  the  southern  overland  mail  was 
ioned|  and  a  daily  overland  mail  was  established 
ay  of  Salt  Lake.  By  the  completion  of  the  tele- 
I  across  the  continent,  important  changes  were  made 
mercantile  business,  banking,  journalism  and  social 

BC.  166.  1862.  For  eight  years  from  1853  there 
been  a  steady  decline  in  the  yield  of  the  precious 
lis  on  the  Pacific  slope,  until  in  1861  the  exporta- 
had  fallen  to  forty  million  dollars,  a  decrease  of  two 
on  dollars  a  year  on  an  average ;  but  now  it  began 
le  a^n.  The  Comstock  lode  in  1862  turned  out 
million  dollars,  and  gave  promise  of  doing  far  better 
e  future.  A  number  of  mills  were  at  work  on  its 
and  experience  in  extracting  silver  had  made 
gh  progress  to  enable  the  trustees  of  the  mining 
lanics  to  form  a  definite  idea  of  the  business.  The 
ral  opinion  among  them  was  one  of  high  satisfaction 
the  profits  of  working  the  better  quality  of  ores, 
method  of  reduction  by  amalgamation  in  iron  pans 
ng  a  ton  or  two  of  pulverized  ore  was  new ;  and 
;h  there  was  a  large  waste,  varying  from  one  third 
e  half  of  the  precious  metal,  yet  as  the  working  was 
ditious,  while  the  other  processes  were  slow  and 
!  costly,  it  was  maintained,  while  all  attempts  to 
»  in  wooden  barrels  like  those  of  Freiberg,  or  in 
icon  heaps  like  mortar  beds,  were  abandoned.  The 
action  of  ulver  having  been  three  times  as  large  as 
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in  the  previous  year,  with  oonfideiioe  of  a  still  larger 
^*ield  in  the  near  future,  there  \ras  an  active  demand  for 
the  stocks  ef  the  silver  companies,  and  their  sale  van 
became  a  prominent  feature  in  the  city's  business,  to 
which  it  gave  a  highly  speculative  tendency.  The  Son 
Francisco  stock  and  exchange  board  was  oi^ganizcd  to 
accommodate  the  dealers  in  the  shaxes  of  silver  mimng 
companies.  Although  the  gold  mines  of  California  pro- 
duced four  times  as  much  as  the  Comstock  lode,  thej 
had  a  very  inferior  place  as  spheres  of  investment  in 
the  general  opinion,  partly  because  most  of  the  gold 
mines  were  worked  on  a  relatively  small  scale;  and  re- 
quired the  daily  attendance  of  the  owners,  so  that  there 
would  have  been  little  profit  for  companies  organized  in 
the  metropolis.  The  largest  gold  mine  ever  worked  in 
California  is  a  small  affair  financially  as  compared  with 
the  leading  mines  of  the  Comstock  lode.  Gold  stocks 
were  in  1862,  as  they  still  are,  of  little  importance  as 
compared  with  silver  stocks  in  the  San  Francisco 
market. 

The  civil  war  which  oppressed  tlio  Atlantic  slope  stim- 
ulated ])usiness  on  the  Pacific  side.  The  increased  risks 
of  the  voyage  round  Cape  Horn  caused  a  rise  in  freights, 
and  aided  the  establishment  or  enlargement  of  many 
manufacturing  houses.  Agricultural  produce  commanded 
good  prices.  Congress,  to  reward  and  confirm  the  loy- 
alty of  California,  and  to  provide  a  quicker  and  more 
Hccuro  communication  between  the  eastern  and  western 
coasts  of  the  country,  passed  a  bill  to  aid  the  constroo- 
tion  of  a  railroad  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Sacramento 
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river.    While  certain  classes  of  people  were  prevented      )  g 

Aom  coming  to  Califomiay  others  fled  to  the  Pacific  to  AjU^ 
lavoid  the  tumult  of  hotstilities  or  the  draft  The  check  J^^ 
;tipon  travel  had  a  strong  influence  in  favor  of  economy 
sand  stability  of  population.  A  flood  which  exceeded 
i2any  other  before  or  since  within  the  observation  of 
/American  residents,  drove  thousands  of  people  from  the 
I  lower  portions  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  val- 
leys, many  taking  refuge  in  San  Francisco,  and  contri- 
I  buting  to  its  wealth.  For  several  days  the  state  house 
.  in  Sacramento  was  not  accessible  without  the  aid  of  \ 

boats,  and  the  legislature  moved  to  the  metropolis  for 
the  remainder  of  the  session.     More  than  one  thousand  ti 

bouses  were  built.     The  rapid  growth  of  the  city  gave  ^-^ 

rise  to  an  active  speculation  in  town  lots,  and  numerous 
homestead  associations  were  organized  to  help  poor  people 
in  exdianging  their  money  for  little  patches  of  land  in 
remote  places.     The  Russ,  the  Lick  and  the  Occidental,  R 

iiner  and  more  spacious  hotels  than  any  of  their  prede-  ^ 

oessors,  were  built  and  opened.  The  waters  of  Pilarcitos 
creek  were  brought  in  with  a  larger  supply  than  the  city 
had  had  before,  and  at  a  better  elevation.  The  cars  of 
the  Omnibus  street  railroad  began  to  run,  and  the  work 
on  the  North  Beach  and  Mission  road  was  commenced.  *: ' 

The  republican  party,  which  had  carried  the  state  in  f - 

the  previous  year,  withdrew  from  the  field,  so  as  to  per-  I ; 

mit  a  fusion  of  its  members  with  the  Union  democrats  in 
the  Union  party — the  Califbmian  political  organization  ;  5 

-which  sustcuned  tlie  administration  of  President  Lin- 
coln till  the  close  of  the  war,  against  the  democrats,  its 
enemies. 
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Sec.  167.     Sanitary  Fund.    While   the  rebels  we 
seeking  to  divide  the  country  into  two  notions,  whidi 
would  probably  have  been  hostile  to  each  other  for  ages, 
and  would  necessarily  have  maintained  standing  annks 
objectionable  on  account  of  their  danger  to  liberty,  ii 
well  as  of  their  cost,  many  patriotic  citizens  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, unable  to  leave  their  families  and  bumness  and 
make  the  long  voyage  to  the  Atlantic  side,  at  an  expense 
greater  than  that  of  hiring  a  substitute  there,  felt  soae 
twinges  of  conscience  that  they  had  not  borne  anns  in 
defense  of  the  starry  flag.     Others,  who  could  convem- 
ently  go,  went.     Among  those  who  reached  high  com- 
(  mands  in  the  Union  army  were  not  less  than  a  dozen 
s  who  had  been  residents  of  California.     Sherman,  Hal- 

s^  leek  and  Hooker,  stationed  as  officers  of  the  army  at 

San  Francisco,  had  long  before  resigned  to  engage  in 
civil  business.     McFherson  had  been  one  of  the  armv 
'*    engineers  at  San  Francisco  for  years  before  he.  was  ordered 
cast  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion.     Grant  and  She^ 
idan  had  been  stationed  in  the  state.     Others  of  less 
-'note  were  numerous;  and  many  of  the  military  leaders 
>   V     on  the  southern  side  had  also  been  in  California. 

The  time  came,  however,  when  patriotic  citizens  could 
render  valuable  service  to  the  Union  without  taking  up 
arms.  In  the  disastrous  campaign  of  1862,  large  num- 
bers of  soldiers  were  stricken  down  by  wounds  or  dis- 
ease, and  the  government  was  unable  to  take  the  be^t 
care  of  them.  Some  philanthropic  and  patriotic  New 
Yorkers  organized  the  Sanitary  Commission,  under  the 
leadership  and  presidency  of  Dr.  Bellows,,  the  distin- 
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guished  Unitarian  clei^mon  aiid  pulpit  orator.  He 
wrote  to  his  friend  Starr  King,  who  started  the  move- 
ment  for  a  subscription  in  San  Francisco,  and  gave  his 
zeal  and  eloquence  to  tlie  cause.  Here  was  a  chance  for 
the  people  to  show  their  attachment  to  the  Union,  and 
thdr  response  was  magnificent  San  Francisco  sent  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  gold  in  the  last  half  of 
1862,  and  other  portions  of  the  Pacific  Slope  supplied 
one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars.  The  secre- 
tary of  the  committee  which  collected  the  money^  in  a 
report  of  its  work,  said : 

All  priTate  tmuDess  was  ignored,  for  the  time,  by  tho  gen- 
tlemen composing  tho  committee^  and  the  chief  boors  of  tho  day 
£^Ten  to  this  new  and  noble  work.  Tho  whole  city  seemed  to  be 
thrilled  as  with  an  clectrio  shock,  and  tho  talk  of  the  groups  on 
the  streets,  the  merchants  on  'change,  boys  in  the  gutter,  of 
men,  women  and  children,  was  the  movement  for  the  relief  of 
our  sick  and  wounded  soldiers;  and  every  loyal  man's  heart  beat 
in  active  sympathy  with  the  work.  The  soldiers'  needs  took  such 
an  energetic  hold  on  tho  people  that  the  committee,  on  their 
rounds,  were  not  treated  as  unwelcome  beggars,  but  greeted  as 
men  who  were  doing  a  work  which  it  was  each  man's  pride  to  see 
'well  accomplished;  and  they  gave — all  citizens  gave — with  such 
enthusiasm  as  one  might  expect  from  recipients  of  good  gifts, 
instead  of  givers  of  tho  wealth  they  had  toiled  for;  and  there 
Tiras  such  singular  tmanimity  as  men  seo  in  no  other  great  public 
vndertaldng.  There  was  alive,  to  interrupt  their  action,  no  bias 
of  ])olitical  feeling,  no  conflict  of  religious  opinion,  no  difference 
on  grounds  of  nationality.  Men  gave  their  gold  as  the  overflow 
of  great  patriotio  love.  It  was  tho  blood  of  thrif  (p^"t  p**"- 
lector,  their  conntry^  PflLtWff  f}X  fldftptf  diJ^'L*^  !^.^?_§2??,5£v^^d 

they^^me  forUireadiljLkLStfty  itsjteeam*.  Men  of  every  politi- 
cal party  gave,  wEether  Democrats,  Bepublicans,  or  oven  seces- 
monists;  and  there  was  no  sect  or  religion  that  was  not  repre- 
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sented  in  this  noble  army  of  giyers.  The  ChxistiuiB  gaTB  il 
loyal  Bolf-deniol;  the  Jews,  as  earnest  sjmpftthixen  with  ibe 
Ba£fering;  heretics/ as  citizens  of  a  repnblio  \o  be  saredjaBd 
men  of  no  religion,  with  on  ardor  worthjr  the  homblest  religioas 
devotee.  The  ropreeentatives  of  eyeiy  nation  living  in  oc; 
midst,  English,  German,  French,  Ixishy  Chinese,  Italian,  Hot 
garian,  Bussian,  Spanish,  gave  with  the  fenror  of  natifs  citi- 
zens. 

The  large  sum  thus  supplied  by  Colifomia  gave  im- 
portance to  the  Sanitary  Commission,  which  had  pI^ 
viously  done  little,  and  had  been  olmoBt  unheard  of  in 
most  of  the  Atlantic  states ;  but  with  this  help,  it  become 
a  prominent  feature  of  the  war.  The  money  subscrip- 
tions from  the  other  parts  of  the  Union  were  compara- 
tively small,  and  in  October,  1863,  Dr.  Bellows  sent  the 
following  telegram  to  San  Francisco: 

The  sanitary  funds  are  low.  Oar  expenses  are  iiftj  iboosand 
dollars  a  month.  We  can  live  three  months,  and  that  only, 
without  large  support  from  the  Pacific.  Twenty-fire  thousand 
dollars  a  month,  paid  regularly  while  the  war  lasts,  from  Cali- 
foruia,  would  make  our  continuance  on  our  present  magnificent 
scale  of  bouoficonco  a  certainty.  We  would  make  up  the  other 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  month  here.  We  have  alreadv 
distributed  sanitary  stores,  of  the  value  of  seyen  million  dollars, 
to  all  parts  of  the  army,  at  a  cost  of  three  per  cent.  To  aban- 
don our  work,  or  to  allow  it  to  dwindle,  would  be  a  hoxrible 
calamity  to  the  army  and  the  cause.  We  neVer  stood  so  well 
with  the  nation;  but  California  has  ]t>een  our  ma*n  support  in 
money,  and  if  she  foils  us  wo  are  lost.  So  organize,  if  possible, 
a  montlily  subscription,  and  let  us  feel  that  California  truJsts  and 
will  sustain  us  in  her  past  spirit  to  the  end. 

A  response  sent  that  San  Francisco  would  supply 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  1864,  and  that  thei« 
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was  reason  to  hope  that  other  parts  of  the  state  would 
give  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  more,  called  out  the 
following  acknowledgment,  which,  read  with  high  local 
pride  and  tears  of  emotion  on  the  morning  of  its  recep- 
tion at  the  tables  of  many  of  the  contributors,  was  a  re- 
ward for  past  and  a  stimulus  for  future  contributions: 

Brothers:  I  wonder  ibat  jour  life-giving  telegram,  charged 
with  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  did  not  find  me  in  my 
-  traTels,  and  shock  mo  into  immediate  consciousnesB  of  the  splen- 
did news.  But  just  returned  to  New  York,  I  see  my  table  illu- 
minated with  this  resplendent  message,  and  in  my  baste  to 
acknowledge  such  a  glorious  and  patriotic  continuance  in  well« 
doing,  I  can  only  stutter:  Noble,  Tender,  Faithful  San  Francisco, 
city  of  the  heart,  commercial  and  moral  capital  of  the  most 
humane  and  generous  state  in  the  world  I  If  Ood  gives  to  you, 
so  you  give  to  others.  Your  boundaries  will  not  hold  the  riches 
and  the  blessings  in  store  for  you;  they  must  needs  overflow 
into  the  hands  of  the  needy  and  suffering,  and  make  your  name 
the  balm  and  cordial  of  want  and  sorrow.  "I  was  sick,  and  ye 
Tisited  me."  This  is  the  nation*s  thought,  as  she  sees  herself 
wounded  in  every  hero  that  languishes  in  her  hospitals,  and 
then  gazes  at  the  Pacific,  at  California,  with  San  Francisco  at 
the  bead — the  good  Samaritan  for  the  first  time  appearing  in 
the  proportions  of  a  great  city,  of  a  whole  state,  of  a  vast  area. 

A  monthly  subscription  was  organized,  and  the  sum 
of.  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  month — nearly  one 
thousand  dollars  for  every  business  day — was  sent  by 
San  Francisco,  which  theii  had  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  The  final  report  of 
the  commission,  published  after  the  close  of  tlic  war, 
showed  that  out  of  four  million  eight  hundred  thousand 
dollars  cash  received,  California  had  supplied  more  than 
one  million  two  hundred  thousand  in  currency.     The 
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gold  value  of  the  latter  amount  was  about  nine  hnnditd 
and  forty  thousand  dollars,  «ind  of  this  sum  San  Fran- 
cisco supplied  about  half.  The  Christian  Commii«oii  of 
California  organized  for  purposes  similar  to  those  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission,  sent  thirty-four  thousand  ddlan 
in  gold  to  the  central  organization  in  Philadelphia. 

Sec.  168.  18G3.  The  flood  season  of  1862,  which 
brought  forty-nine  inches  of  rain,  was  succeeded  by  the 
drought  of  1863,  when  there  were  only  fourteen,  or  lea 
than  two  thirds  of  the  average;  but  as  agricultural  pro- 
duce commanded  high  prices,  and  the  Comstock  lode 
3'ielded  twelve  million  dollars,  or  twice  as  much  as  in 
the  previous  year,  San  Francisco  was  prosperous.  Tie 
opening  of  the  railroad  to  San  Jos6  extended  tbc  sub- 
urbs of  the  city  for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  and  helped 
<  to  enrich  San  Mateo  and  Santa  Clara  counties.    The 

North  Beach  and  Mission,  and  the  Central  street-rail- 
road to  Lone  -Mount.*iin,  were  completed ,  and  ako  the 
Oalvland  railroad  wharf,  twelve  hundred  yards  long,  so 
that  access  was  given  to  that  town  at  regular  hours,  in- 
stead of  being  dependent  on  the  tides  as  before.  The 
Cliff  House  road  was  flnished,  and  the  l^slatmx^  passed 
acts  to  authorize  the  widening  of  Kearny  street,  and  to 
transfer  the  control  of  the  water  front  of  San  Fnmdsoo 
from  private  corporations  to  state  officials.  The  new 
houses  of  the  year  numbered  twelve  hundred. 

Sec.  169.  Silver  Panic.  The  production  of  silver  at 
Washoe,  and  the  distribution  of  large  dividends,  made 
an  intense  excitement  in  the  metropolis.  Mining  for 
silver,  and  the  management  of  silver  mining  companies, 
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Vere  as  jet  comparatively  new,  and  people  did  not  know 
nrhat  to  expect  or  believe.  The  books  on  Mexico,  Peru, 
and  Bolivia,  were  ransacked  for  information  about  the 
Guanajuato,  Zacatecas,  Cerro  Pasco,  and  Potosi  argent- 
iferous lodes  which  were  similar  in  many  of  their  min- 
eralogical  features  to  the  Comstock ;  and  the  continued 
productiveness  of  these  mines  for  centuries  had  a  strong 
influence  to  encourage  speculation  in  the  silver  stocks  of 
San  Francisco.  The  shares,  or  feet,  as  they  were  gen- 
erally called,  for  at  that  time  it  was  customary  to  have 
one  share  for  each  lineal  foot,  had  in  some  leading  mines 
been  ri«ng  in  price  at  the  rate  of  about  one  hundred 
dollars  every  month  for  a  year,  until  in  June,  Grould  & 
Curry  sold  for  six  thousand  three  hundred  dollars;  Sav- 
age, four  tiiousand  dollars;  Ophir,  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  dollars;  Hale  &  Norcross,  two  thousand  one 
hundred  dollars,  and  ChoUar,  one  thoustmd  dollars. 
These  figures  indicate  that  the  aggregate  value  of  the 
lode  was  abdut  twenty-five  million  dollars,  of  which  a 
large  part  had  been  gained  or  added  by  speculation  with- 
in the  year.  The  market  was  then  sustained  chiefly  by 
the  Gropld  k  Curry,  which  was  working  a  highly  profit- 
able bonanza.  Some  of  the  richest  stockholders,  learn- 
ing that  the 'limits  of  the  rich  deposit  had  been  reached, 
and  that  the  dividends  to  be  expected  would  not  justify 
the  price,  sold  out.  A  panic  followed,  with  a  swift  dis- 
appearance of  much  of  the  imaginary  wealth,  and  great 
losses  to  thousands  of  poor  people,  for  by  this  time  all 
classes  of  the  population  had  become  holders  of  feet,  and 
the  stock  board  was  one  of  the  chief  centers  of  business 
in  San  Francisco. 
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tioo.  ine  ziii.^  viseui^a  &  Une  ciTuienoL  to  its  ovnen. 
who  were  ^  ibe  same  tiz»  directon  of  the  mixie.  The 
T"-:--ry  directors,  xs  &  class.  looked  ziot  to  the  divideDU 
ircd  uie  niise.  bet  ^^  their  mills  and  the  pmdaae  and 
«;ile  of  the  stock  lor  the  balk  of  their  profits  For  tbe 
pcTTose  of  biding  their  transactioQSw  thejr  hdd  perhaps 
a  0core  of  shares  in  their  oiwn  names  azid  thousands  in 
the  name  of  a  trustee — the  name  of  the  principal  not 
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bdng  ^ven — 00  that  there  was  nothing  on  the  record  of 
the  company  to  diow  the  ownership,  and  no  one  save 
the  trustee  could  tell  on  whose  account  the  sale  or  pur- 
chase was  made.  The  shares  were  not  numbered,  and 
could  not  be  traced ;  the  certificates  were  evidences  that 
80  many  shares  had  been  sold,  but  did  not  indicate 
which  special  ones.  The  superintendents  were  selected 
by  the  directors,  and  were  expected  to  consult  their 
wishes  and  interests.  In  a  rich  mine  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  ore  produced  and  the  appearance  of  the 
stopes  must  be  r^ulated  by  the  desire  of  the  directors 
to  buy  or  sell.  The  rich  deposits  were  concealed  when 
the  stock  was  to  be  bought  up,  or  worked  with  every 
energy  when  it  was  to  be  thrown  on  the  market.  The 
superintendent  of  every  prominent  mine  conducted  on 
such  principles  had  his  book  of  ciphers,  so  that  he  could 
send  secret  messages  to  his  masters  and  let  them  know 
whether  the  ore  was  growing  richer  or  poorer,  enlarging 
or  diminishing  in  quantity.  Mines  were  systematically 
treated  as  combinations,  in  which  the  miuiagers  were  to 
be  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the  mass  of  the  stockhold- 
ers. Secret  drifts,  winzes  and  crosscuts,  and  at  a  little 
later  date,  the  boring  of  the  diamond  drill,  gave  them 
important  information  weeks  and  even  months  before  it 
was  accessible  to  others.  A  decent  regard  for  the  rights 
of  the  company  required  that  mining  engineers  of  high 
reputation  for  ability,  learning  and  integrity,  should  be 
-employed  in  the  richer  mines  to  make  a  comprehensive 
report  to  be  submitted  at  every  annual  meeting,  showing 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  tiie  ore  in  sight,  the  condi- 
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tion  of  the  shafts^  drifls  and  stopes,  and  the  prospect  for 
further  working,  but  such  reports  would  have  prevented 
the  trustees  from  swindling  the  public  Some  of  the 
most  important  checks  upon  dishonesty  were  never 
adopted ;  while  every  trick  that  cunning  could  dc^dsc 
to  make  the  many  pay  the  expenses,  securing  to  the  few 
the  bulk  of  tlie  profit,  was  practiced  on  on  extensive 
scale,  in  the  most  active  of  all  the  stock  markets.  On  ^ 
such  a  basis  not  less  than  a  dozen  of  tlie  millionaire  for-  ^ 
tunes  of  San  Francisco  have  been  built 

Sec.  170.  Conness.  The  election  of  John  Conness 
to  the  federal  senatorship  was  a  singular  turn  in  ovaits. 
A  year  and  a  half  before,  as  the  candidate  of  the  Doug- 
las democrats  for  governor,  he  had  used  his  influence  to 
prevent  a  fusion  of  the  Union  men,  and  had  thus  ex- 
posed the  cause  to  defeat.  But  he  was  so  badly  beaten 
at  the  polls  that  his  faction  were  demoralized,  and  they 
were  glad  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  republicans  to 
form  the  Union  party,  which  then  became  dominant  and 
held  control  of  the  state  government  for  several  years. 
The  course  of  Mr.  Conness  in  1861,  in  trying  to  prevent 
a  combination  of  the  Union  men,  his  ardent  advocacy  of 
the  bulkhead  bill  and  his  position  as  the  favorite  of  the 
lowest  class  of  professional  politicians  in  the  state,  were 
serious  drawbacks  to  his  advancement,  but  he  had  his 
zealous  supporters,  and  he  appeared  as  an  aspirant  for 
the  senatorship  in  18G3.  His  principal  rivals  were  T. 
Gr.  Phelps  and  A.  A.  Sargent,  both  old  republicans  and 
then  members  of  congress.  The  caucus  of  union  mem- 
bers of  the  J^slature  balloted  many  times  before  any 
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s  candidate  could  obtain  a  majority.    While  matters  were 

m  in  this  situation,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Phelps  tried  to  buy. 

•:  1  one  of  Sargent's  men.    The  proof  of  the  attempted* 

Bi  bribery  was  conclusive,  and  it  destroyed  Mr.  Phelps': 

s  chances  for  that  occasion,  and  as  his  adherents  generally 

/  were  bitter  against  Sargent  for  the  exposure,  enough 

went  over  to  Conness  to  give  him  the  prize,  and  he  thus 

c   obtained  the  chief  control  of  the  federal  patronage  for. 

&e  next  six  years.     His  senatorial  colleague  during 

most  of  that  time  was^  James  A.  McDougal,  who,  on  ac-. 

count  of  his  adherence  to  the  democratic  party  and  his 

dissipated  habits,  had  little  influence  in  political  offiurs 

at  Washington. 

For  the  purpose  of  strcngtliening  his  own  influence  at 
home,  Mr.  Conness  undertook  to  manage  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  state  as  well  as  the  federal  offices.  The  first 
election  of  a  state  administration  for  a  term  of  four  years 
under  the  amendments  to  the  constitution  adopted  by 
the  people  in  1862,  was  now  to  be  held.  Mr.  Phelps 
was  not  a  candidate,  and  Mr.  Sargent  wanted  to  be  gov- 
ernor, and  was  fairly  entitled  to  the  place,  but  Mr. 
Conness,  by  the  help  of  his  senatorial  position,  obtained 
control  of  the  state  convention  and  mode  up  a  ticket  so 
as  to  leave  as  little  influence  as  possible  for  Mr.  Sargent. 
Among  the  republican  friends  of  Mr.  Sargent  claiming 
seats  in  the  convention  was  Frank  Pixley,  an  old  repub-. 
lican  and  a  brilliant  orator.  He  held  a  proxy  from  San 
Francisco;  but  Mr.  Conness,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
bim,  secured  the  adoption  of  a  rule  that  no  i)er8on  should 
bold  a  proxy  without  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the 
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1  which  he  was  a  resident    This  trick  in 

I  ogement  vias  new  and  base,  but  did  not  b 

took  the  plntfoim  to  speak  upon  the 
rights  were  involved.  The  large  deleg 
Francisco  and  Sacramento,  consisting 
proportion  of  low  ruffians,  stJimped  ant 
the  speaker's  voice  could  not  be  heard. 
few  words  he  ceased  to  make  a  nrase,  b 
work  bis  mouth  and  gesticulate  oa  if  he 
an  oration.  Exiiaustion  and  curiodty  { 
the  rowdies,  and  as  their  noise  declined 
speak  about  the  civil  war,  and  that  toj 
overwhelming  interest,  that  even  those, 
most,  wanted  to  hear  his  remarks.  Tb' 
tlicn,  two  months  before  the  victories  of 
Gettysburg,  looked  very  dork,  and  wboe^ 
encouraging  word  to  the  Union  men  was 
ley's  eloquence  soon  restored  order  and 
plause.  Having  secured  a  heorit^  be 
the  situation  of  himself  and  other  origii 
who  were  excluded  from  a  Union  convei 
ing  a  party  of  which  two  thirds  were  rep 
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ya  hod  the  convention  in  a  roar  of  laughter.  Then 
med  his  attention  to  business.  Pointing  to  the 
08  who  had  drowned  his  voice,  he  said  he  knew 
;  he  recognized  among  them  men  who  had  thrown 
I  ^gs  at  him  when  he  delivered  republican  speeches 
»  his  party  obtained  control  of  the  state  govem- 
;  they  were  professional  ruffians,  and  not  too  good 
irder  for  money ;  their  admission  to  a  state  con- 
>n  was  a  disgrace  to  the  cause;  and  they  were 
dIs  to  be  used  against  him  as  they  had  been, 
invective  was  notoriously  true,  and  was  answered 
howls  of  rage,  and  even  threats  of  violence,  by  the 
sts  of  it;  but  they  were  soon  subdued  by  the  over- 
ning  applause  of  the  majority.  Pixley's  triumph 
^ne  of  the  greatest  that  oratory  could  achieve ;  but 
ration  itself  had  much  reference  to  circumstances 
x>uld  not  be  appreciated  by  readers  generally  with- 
>ng  explanations,  and  even  if  it  had  been  reported 
11,  as  it  was  not,  would  not  have  much  interest  now, 
;h  to  those  present  at  the  convention  and  familiar 
the  previous  political  history  of  the  state,  it  showed 
erful  mastery  of  many  varied  and  strong  passions. 
z.  171.  1864.  The  winter  of  1863-4  brought  only 
iches  of  rain,  or  less  than  half  the  average,  and  as 
revious  season  had  not  brought  two  thirds  of  the 
ge,  the  crops  of  grass  and  grain  in  18G4  were  very 
,  More  than  one  fourth  of  the  farm  animals  in  the 
iied  of  starvation,  and  several  southern  coast  counties 
.  only  one  in  three  of  all  their  neat  cattle.  This 
,  great  disaster  to  the  farmers;  but  San  Francisco 
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hod  her  oompensatkm  from  other  aouxoea.  Hie  ahv 
jield  of  Xevada  was  $16,000,000,  an  increase  of  neaiif 
one  third  over  the  pneTioas  year.  Besides,  the  pboea 
of  Idalio  and  eastern  Or^on  attained  high  acdTitr, 
producing  together  $6,000,000;  and  with  these  bdpi, 
the  exportation  of  treaisure  reached  $55,000,000,  a  gain 
of  $9,000,000  over  1863,  and  of  $15,000,000  since  1860, 
when  nearly  the  whole  supply  of  the  precious  m^ 
passing  through  San  Francisoo  came  from  Caliform 
The  population  of  the  state  increased  9500  by  immign- 
tion,  and  1050  new  houses  were  erected  in  the  dtr. 
Among  the  prominent  buildings  oi  the  year  were  Dodo* 
hue,  Kelly  &  Co.'s  bank,  on  the  south-east  comer  of 
Sa'^ramcnto and  ^[ontgpmery  streets;  Maguire's  Academy 
of  Music,  on  the  north  side  of  Pine  street,  below  M(Xit* 
gomery;  and  the  Toland  ^ledical  College,  on  Stockton 
street,  near  Chestnut  The  long  bridge,  extending  a 
mile  across  Mission  Cove,  on  the  line  of  Fourth  and  Ken- 
tucky streets,  was  completed ;  the  grading  of  Broadway, 
between  Kearny  and  Montgomery,  with  a  cut  in  one 
place  sixty  feet  deep  through  the  rock,  was  finished  at  a 
cost  of  $30,000  for  that  one  block;  an  ordinance  was 
passed  to  widen  Kearny  street;  a  wharf,  a  thousand 
yards  long,  extending  out  from  the  shore  at  Alameda 
Point  to  deep  water  was  built  to  connect  the  town  of 
Alameda  by  cars  and  ferry-boat  with  the  city ;  and  the 
Ray  View  turnpike  gave  convenient  access  to  South  San 
Francisco. 

The  legislature  of  1863  hod  authorized  San  Francisco 
to  give  $600,000  of  her  bonds  for  an  .^ual  amount  of 
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<^  in  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  and  $400,000  for 
'  much  stock  in  the  Western  Pacific ;  and  th^  proposed 
^8,  when  submitted  to  popular  vote,  were  approved ; 
ft  the  companies  were  not  under  the  control  of  San 
Euicisco  capitalists;  the  Central  Pacific  threatened  com- 
lition  to  the  road  from  Sacramento  to  Folsom,  owned  in 
n  Francisco,  and  there  was  a  general  belief  that  the 
ntrol  Pacific  would  never  be  built,  and  that  conse- 
^ntly  the  stock  would  never  be  worth  anything,  and 
ght  even  bring  heavy  pecuniary  liabilities  on  the  city, 
e  supervisors,  under  the  influence  of  such  opinions, 
ibbomly  refused  to  issue  the  bonds  in  compliance  with 
2  act  of  the  legislature,  and  as  the  city  had  the  means 
carry  on  a  protracted  litigation,  and  might  even  suc- 
ed  in  getting  the  next  legislature  to  repeal  or  modify 
le  previous  action,  a  compromise  was  agreed  upon  by 
hidi  the  supervisors  should  give  $450,000  to  the  Cen- 
nl  Pacific,  and  $250,000  to  the  Western  Pacific  and 
st  no  stock  or  other  compensation.  Subsequent  events 
H>ved  that  this  compromise  was  a  great  mistake,  for  the 
3ck  in  the  Central  Pacific  would  have  been  worth  four 
3ies  its  cost. 

Sec.  172.  Oold  Currency.  This  year  saw  also  the 
.d  of  the  struggle  in  the  legislature  to  force  a  currency 

l^al  tender  notes  upon  the  state.  In  18G3  the  spc- 
Sc  contract  act  had  been  passed,  providing  that  a  writ- 
:a  agreement  made  for  the  payment  of  money  in  any 
rticular  kind  of  currency  recognized  as  legal  tender 

the  government  of  the  United  States  might  be  en- 
xed  specifically  by  judicial  decree.    The  object  of  this 
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was  to  enable  business  men  to  conduct  their  transacdom 
in  gold  coin,  and  it  succeeded.  There  was  moch  hosd- 
lity  to  this  statute,  under  the  supposition  that  it  va 
inconsistent  with  patriotism,  and  .many  speculators  com- 
plained that  the  state  was  seriously  injured  by  exclu^ 
cheap  money ;  but  the  general  judgment  of  Son  Francin) 
rejected  these  ideas  as  unsound,  and  by  the  influence  d 
the  city  the  specific  contract  act  and  the  gold  cuneocf  * 
were  maintained.  Some  attempts  for  repeal  were  made 
in  later  years,  until  the  federal  supreme  court,  in  one 
of  its  decisions,  Idd  down  the  broad  principle  that  a  con- 
tract for  payment  of  any  kind  of  Ic^al  tender  money 
must  bo  enforced  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States^ 
whether  in  writing  or  not,  thus  superseding  the  specific 
contract  act  of  California. 

Sec.  173.  Lhuxdn  He-elected.  The  presidential  elec- 
tion of  1864  awakened  a  strong  feeling  in  Son  Francisco. 
The  democrats  demanded  peace,  which  it  was  generallj 
believed  could  not  be  obtained  by  diplomacy  without  a 
division  of  the  country  into  two  nations,  and  all  the 
great  evils  that  must  necessarily  follow  such  a  result; 
and  when,  on  the  eighth  of  November,  the  repubhcans 
learned  that  they  had  carried  every  loyal  state,  the  city 
was  filled  wiUx  enthusiasm,  which  was  increased  by  the 
news  of  the  capture  of  the  rebel  cruiser  "Florida." 
When  evening  come,  there  was  a  grand  celebration. 
Numerous  bonfires,  illuminated  windows,  torches,  roman 
candles  and  rockets,  filled  the  streets  with  a  blaze  d 
light,  and  a  brilliant  moon  beamed  in  an  unclouded  sky, 
while  a  procession  of  four  thousand  men,  with  flags, 
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-transparencies  and  numerous  bands  of  musiCi  marched 
twenty  abreast  through  the  principal  streets,  singing 
patriotic  songs,  cheering  the  newspaper  offices,  the  dwell- 
in^  of  prominent  republicans,  and  the  ladies  who,  upon 
the  sidewalks  or  in  the  windows,  waved  their  handker- 
chiefs in  congratulation.  A  cannon  at  the  head  of  the 
procession  halted  at  brief  intervals  to  odd  the  roaring  of 
its  thunder  to  the  general  rejoicing.  It  was  a  scene 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it.  Its 
participants  believed  the  victory  won  at  the  polls  was 
not  less  important  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  country 
than  any  yet  won  in  tho  field  of  arms;  and  when  they 
were  sure  it  hod  been  won,  their  exultation  was  intense. 
They  now  counted  confidently  on  the  near  approach  of 
the  ultimate  triumph  over  tho  rebellion  that  had  been 
prepared  for  years  in  advance;  that  had  been  on  the 
vei^  of  success,  and  that  hod  required  for  its  defeat, 
exertions  the  like  of  which  had  never  been  made  before. 
But  the  presence  of  one  man  was  especially  missed — one 
whose  voice  had  encouraged  them  in  the  beginning  of 
the  contest,  had  cheered  them  in  tho  dark  days  of  disas- 
ter and  defeat,  had  opened  their  hearts  and  their  purses 
for  the  sanitary  fund,  and  had  always  been  ready  with 
inspiriting  eloquence  when  liberty  or  union  demanded 
his  scn'ice.  Starr  King  had  died  in  March,  and  was 
buried  in  the  yard  of  his  church  on  Geary  street,  the 
city  ordinance  forbidding  burials  in  the  midst  of  the 
city  being  set  aside  in  tliat  special  case,  so  that  the 
sight  of  his  tomb  might  aervo  as  a  daily  reminder  of  him 
and  of  his  words  and  works  to  the  people. 
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Sec.  174.  18G5.  The  capture  of  Richmond,  fte 
overthrow  of  the  rehellion,  the  restoration  of  the  federal 
authority  over  all  the  southern  states,  and  the  final  ex- 
tinction of  slavery  in  our  continent^  were  received  with 
great  rejoicing  in  San  Francisco,  and  when,  a  montii 
later,  the  great-souled  president,  who  had  saved  the 
Union,  was  assassinated  by  a  southern  fanatic,  a  mob 
collected  hastily  in  the  streets  and,  before  the  police 
could  prepare  for  them,  entered  several  democratic  neirs- 
paper  offices,  scattered  the  type  and  broke  the  caso. 
This  was  the  first  mob  to  injure  property  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  city  treasury  had  to  pay  for  the  damage 
afterwards.     No  person  was  attacked. 

The  influx  of  people  from  the  Atlantic  states  to  avoid 
the  dangers,  the  excitements,  and  the  disagreeable  sights 
common  near  the  seat  of  war,  ceased,  and  in  its  stead,  so 
many  Califomians  went  east  to  look  after  tlieir  relatives 
or  property,  that  for  the  first  time  since  the  American 
conquest  the  number  of  passengers  departing  by  sea  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  arrivals.    The  confidence  in  the  future 
of  the  Comstock  mines  declined.     The  silver  yield  of 
Xevada  was  about  as  much  as  in  the  previous  3'ear,  but 
no  new  bodies  of  ore  were  discovered,  and  those  pre- 
viously opened  were  certainly  approaching  exhaustion. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  aggreg;ite  market  price  of  the 
mines  on  the  Comstock  lode  was  little  more  tlian  §5,- 
000,000,  or  about  one  fifth  of  what  it  had  been  two  years 
and  a  half  before.     Resides,  though  the  yield  was  large, 
the  dividends  were  scanty,  and  the  assessments  exceeded 
them  in  amount 
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In  many  respects,  however,  the  business  of  the  city 
ns  highly  profitable.  The  placers  of  Idaho  and  eastern 
■negon  had  nearly  reached  their  highest  productiveness. 
~ie  rainfall  of  the  winter  of  1864-5  was  twenty-four 
^cSy  and  the  grain  crop  was  so  abundant  that  Cali- 
■mia  gmned  recognition  as  an  important  source  of  sup- 
3r  for  the  bread  of  Europe.  The  exportation  of  mer- 
feandise  amounted  to  $15,000,000,  more  than  three 
rnes  as  much  as  it  had  been  ten  years  before.  There 
■IS  a  large  increase  in  the  clip  of  ^ool  and  in  the  plant- 

g  of  new  vineyards.  Many  new  houses  were  built, 
.eluding  important  additions  to  the  Lick,  Occidental, 
ad  Cosmopolitan  hotels,  which,  in  their  size,  as  well  as 
I.  the  convenience  of  their  plans,  the  el^ance  of  their 
.miture,  the  management  of  their  servants,  and  the  ex- 
^llence  of  their  tables,  were  superior  to  alike  number  of 
Dtels  in  any  other  city  save  New  York,  aiid  equal  to  that, 
he  bridge  across  Mission  Cove,  on  the  line  of  Fourth 
id  Kentucky  streets,  nearly  twelve  hundred  yards-long, 
4is  built,  at  an  ei^pensc  of  sixty  thousand  dollars,  thus 
irnishing  access  by  a  short,  level,  clean  and  solid  road 
>  Potrero  Point,  which  had  previously  been  reached  by 

detour  of  several  miles,  passing  near  the  ^lission,  on  a 
illy  road,  dusty  in  summer  and  muddy  in  winter,  along 
ic  southern  shore  of  Mission  Cove.  The  construction 
*  this  bridge  was  an  important  advance  towards  filling 
I  mud  flats  covering  five  hundred  acres. 

Sec.  175.  lire  Telegraph.  The  electric  fire-alarm 
l^raph  was  established,  to  give  notice  of  fires  more 
^ecisely  as  to  place  and  more  promptly  as  to  time  than 
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could  be  done  by  the  watchmen  who  had  been  msdn- 
tained,  and  who  could  not  sec  thcflxunes  inside  of  houses, 
nor  when  they  broke  out  beyond  the  hills,  nor  even  oo 
the  low  land  near  the  City  Hall,  when  the  city  was  cov- 
ered with  dense  fog,  as  it  is  a  hundred  evenings  or  \m. 
in  the  year.  This  was  an  important  step  towards  tk 
overthrow  of  the  volunteer  fire  deportment,  and  was  re- 
sisted by  strong  political  influences,  and  by  numcrooi 
crimes  such  as  incendiary  fires,  false  alarms,  brcakin; 
the  fire-alarm  boxes,  and  cutting  the  wires;  but  ther 
failed  in  their  purpose. 

Sec.  176.  Railroad  Purchase.  The  Central  Padfe 
railroad  company  commenced  work  in  1863,  at  Sacra- 
mento, finished  its  road  to  near  Dutch  Flat,  and  foand 
that  the  Sacramento  valley  road,  fi*om  Freeport,  fiflccn 
miles  below  Sacramento,  to  Folsom,  where  it  connected 
with  the  road  to  Shingle  Springs,  was  a  troublesome 
competitor,  taking  much  of  the  Washoe  freight  and  ncarlv 
all  the  pissengers  to  or  from  Virginia  City,  and  exer- 
cising a  dangerous  political  influence.  A  bill  introduced 
in  the  Nevada  legislature  to  give  one  million  dollars  to 
the  railroad  which  should  first  reach  from  the  Sacramento 
river  to  the  state  line,  was  welcome  to  the  capitalists  in- 
terested in  the  Folsom  road,  who  were  confident  that 
they  would  gain  the  prize;  and  was  opposed  by  the 
friends  of  the  other  route.  If  the  first  railroad  to  Vir- 
ginia City  had  come  from  Folsom,  the  Central  Pacific 
would  have  lost  much  of  its  profitable  traffic,  and  to 
secure  protection  against  the  numerous  dangers  of  this 
rivalry,  the  directors  of  the  Central  Pacific  bought  up 
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^lie  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Sacramento  valley  road. 

jThe  transaction  was  considered  a  great  triumph  for 

tthcm. 

Sbc.  177.   Earthquake  of  1S6C.    An  earthquake,  more 

^  severe  than  any  felt  in  thirty  years  before,  visited  the 

*  oty  on  the  eighth  of  October,  cracked  the  walls  and 
plastering  of  some  weak  buildings,  frightened  many  per- 
sons,  some  of  them  so  much  that  a  hundred  or  more  re- 
turned to  their  former  homes  in  the  eastern  states,  for 
fear  of  something  worse  next  time,  and  caused  an  uneasy 
feeling  in  the  real  estate  market  for  several  months. 

Sec.  17&  City  Slip  DAt.  In  this  year  the  city  was 
burdened  with  a  debt  of  a  million  dollars,  imposed  be- 
cause of  official  blunders  committed  in  the  management 
of  the  city  slip  sale  in  1853,  and  in  the  litigation  about 
it  two  yeani  later.  Very  soon  after  the  sale,  a  serious 
panic  struck  the  real  estate  market;  the  winter  was  not 
favorable  either  for  mining  or  farming;  the  receipts  of 
gold  and  the  arrivals  of  passengers  fell  off;  shipping  de- 
creased; rents  fell;  business  was  dull  as  compared  with 
previous  briskness;  and  the  purchasers  were  soon  sick  of 
their  bargains.  But  they  had  made  their  first  payment 
of  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  when  the 
second  payment  of  about  six  hundred  thousand  dollars 
fell  due  two  months  after  the  sale,  they  still  hoped  for  a 
I'evival  of  business,  and  besides  they  did  not  see  how 
they  could  avoid  pajrment  mthout  sacrificing  all  that 
they  had  paid.  After  the  lapse  of  another  period  of  two 
months,  when  the  last  payment  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dolkurs  was  to  be  made,  they  generally  refused, 
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though  nearly  all  had  taken  possession  of  their  lots. 
Their  lawyers  told  them  there  was  a  flaw  in  the  title; 
that  the  ordinance  ordering  the  sale  was  never  legally 
passed ;  that  when  the  full  board  of  assistant  aldermen 
consisted  of  eight  members,  four  affirmative  votes  could 
not  pass  an  ordinance,  even  when  one  of  the  seats  was 
vacant  by  resignation.  The  city  tried  to  cure  this  de- 
fect, by  confirming  the  ordinance,  and  as  possession  had 
been  taken  and  most  of  the  price  paid,  a  valid  confirma- 
tion was  all  that  the  purchasers  had  a  right  to  demand ; 
but  they  preferred  to  get  their  money  back;  Their 
policy  was  to  wait  to  be  sued  for  the  last  payment 
claimed  under  their  notes  given  to  the  city  for  the  lots; 
and  their  plea  in  defense  was  tliat  they  had  received  no 
consideration,  the  title  being  void,  and  that  a  void  title 
could  not  be  confirmed.  The  legislature  could  have 
remedied  the  defect,  but  the  money  was  wanted.  Tliis 
litigation  rendered  it  certain  that  these  lots  would  not 
be  filled  in  and  built  upon  as  expected,  and  injured  the 
value  of  lots  on  Commercial  street — which  ran  through 
the  middle  of  the  city  slip — between  Davis  and  San- 
some.  The  construction  of  wharves  elsewhere  had  ac- 
commodated '  shipping ;  other  streets,  wider  than  Com- 
mercial, had  been  built  up  later,  and  were  provided 
^vith  better  houses ;  the  buildings  on  the  lower  part  of 
this  street  put  on  a  look  of  ruin  and  decay;  many  of 
them  were  vacant;  and  instead  of  being,  as  it  had  ))een 
a  few  years  before,  the  liveliest  and  the  most  cheerful, 
it  became  the  most  disconsolate  part  of  San  Francisco. 
The  purchasers  having  gained  the  decision  that  no 
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title  passed,  brought  suit  for  the  money  paid;  and  though 
Uiey  were  not  entitled  in  justice  to  recover,  yet  the 
wpreme  court,  after  five  or  six  years  of  litigation,  gave 
'decrees  in  their  favor.  But  before  the  matter  was  closed 
upi  a  new  era  of  prosperity  had  commenced,  and  the 
purchasers  agreed  to  compromise,  taking  the  lots  and 
something  more  than  they  had  paid — allowance  being 
made  for  interest  money.  Bonds  for  one  million  dollars 
were  issued  to  thirty-five  of  the  purchasers  who  recov- 
ered judgment.  Six  others  commenced  suit  subse- 
quently; but  the  city  lawyers  made  a  plea  not  tried 
before — ^they  averred  that  the  city  had  never  legally 
received  the  money,  though  the  supreme  court  had 
lussumed  in  the  previous  judgment  that  the  city  council 
had  appropriated  the  money.  But  proof  was  furnished 
that  the  ordinance  appropriating  the  money  received 
from  these  sales  hod  been  passed  by  both  boards  of  alder- 
men on  the  same  day,  and  in  the  second  board  had  not 
obtained  unanimous  consent,  whereas  such  consent  was 
necessary  if  paased  on  the  same  day ;  and  the  supreme 
court  held  that  as  the  money  had  not  been  appropriated 
in  compliance  with  the  technicalities,  therefore  it  had 
never  legally  come  into  the  possession  of  the  city  treas- 
urer, and  that  when  paid  out  it  was  not  the  money  of 
the  city  but  of  the  city  slip  purchasers,  and  they  miglit 
follow  it  if  they  could.  This  decision  saved  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  thousand  dollars  to  the  city,  and  when 
considered  from  the  standpoint  of  justice  and  reason, 
was  as  absurd  as  the  other.  In  one  case  the  purchasers 
who  had  paid  three  fom*ths  of  tbe  price  and  had  taken 
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possession  of  the  lots  were  permitted  to  refuse  the  offer 
of  the  city  to  make  a  perfect  title  to  the  property;  and 
in  the  other,  citizens  were  told  that  the  payment  to  the 
city  treasurer  was  void,  because  the  ordinance  appro- 
priating the  money  to  various  purposes  was  defective. 
The  city  creditors  paid  with  mone}"  thus  illegally  appro- 
priated ought  to  have  sued  the  city  for  second  payment, 
on  the  ground  that  they  had  never  been  paid  l^;ally; 
and  a  judgment  in  their  favor  against  the  city  would 
have  completed  the  circle  of  absurdity  and  mjustice. 
Sec.  179.  1866.  The  year  J^fifijaras  marked  by 
the  tearing  down  of  the  buildings  on  the  west  side  of 
Kearny  street,  for  the  purpose  of  widening  it;  by  tho^ 
success  of  the  state  harbor  commissioners  in  getting 
possession  of  the  entire  water  front  from  the  wharf 
corporations,  which  had  held  control  there  for  fifteen 
years;  by  the  conatructionof  the  extensive  wharves 
fir\A  f\^\\ciT  impmvpmpnfA  nf^hajt^itic  Jidail-  Company,  \ 
ts£  Brannan  street,  to  acconmiodata-ilieir 
steampr^i  rnnningLtoChina  and^i^ar^^*^:  ^y  ^^^  ^"*^ 
■Jtjjig-down  of  a  hill^ontaming  SOO.OOOrtubic  yards  on 
Ringpn^- Pointy4o  obtam  material  for  fillin^y  in  water 
lAt^jif ?^^  ^^^  Pn pl^^MVJ'^TiftjyfiaV^  hy  fVi^  i>p^ning  of  / 


Woodward's  garden  as  a  pleasure  resort  for  the  gen- 
eral public;  by  the  completion  of  the  Sutter  street 
railroad,  giving  convenient  access  to  a  considerable 
area  in  the  western  addition;  and  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  paid  fire  department  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  hand  fire-engines,  those  drawn  by  horseis  and 
driven  by  steam  being  substituted.    The  Bay  View 
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railroad  and  the  stone  dry-dock  on  Hunter's  Point 

were  commenced.    Buildbg  in  the  Bouthern  part  of 

'  the  city,  and  land  speculation,  were  very  active.     The 

sum  of  the  sales  of  land  within  the  city  limits  was 

$13,000,000.     The  rainfall,   though  not   above  the 

average,  was  so  distributed  as  to  time  that  the  crops 

«were  large.    The  exports  of  merchandise  were  $17,- 

:  000,000,  nearly  $3,000,000  more  than  in  any  previous 

year.     The  yield  of  the  Comstock  lode  was  $15,000,- 

.000,  but  only  one  tenth  was  dividend;  and  as  no  new 

'bodies  of  ore  were  opened,  speculation  in  silver  shares 

was  dull,  and  the  sales  in  the  San  Francisco  board 

amounted  to  only  $32,000,000,  or  about  two  thirds  as 

much  as  in  1865.     The  state  gained  4,800  inhabitants 

'  by  the  excess  of  arrivals  over  departures. 

SEa  180.  Subsidies.  The  numerous  subsidies  given 
-at  previous  sessions  of  the  legislature  to  railroads,  and 
.the  division  of  the  profits  among  relatively  few  indi- 
viduals, stimulated  schemes  for  getting  more  money 
from  the  public  treasury  in  the  same  way.  One  of 
these  created  a  lively  excitement  throughout  the  state, 
and  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  republican  domination 
in  the  state  government.  A  bill  was  passed  by  the 
legislature  to  pay  $52,000  annually  as  interest  on 
•bonds  of  the  Sacramento  and  Placerville  railroad,  and 
$90,000  on  the  Western  Pacific.  The  former  road, 
only  thirty-six  miles  long  as  projected,  and  twenty-six 
were  already  completed,  had  already  obtained  $300,- 
000  in  El  Dorado  and  Placerville  bonds,  and  to  give 
$1,000,000  from  the  state  treasury  for  building  only 
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ten  miles  additional  road  oi  no  service  save  to  a  siail 
district,  inhabited  by  nofc  one  twentieth  of  the  inb^ 
itants  of  California,  was  outragfeous.  The  pit^l 
gift  to  the  Western  Pacific  was  scarcely  lessobjecoot 
able.  That  company  had  already  obtained  a  loan  i 
$2,000,000  in  federal  bonds  for  thirty  years^  agifl(f| 
800,000  acres  of  federal  land,  $250,000  from  S21I 
Francisco  as  a  gift,  and  $400,000  in  Santa  Clara  arni' 
San  Joaquin  county  bonds  in  payment  for  an  oqiol 
amount  of  the  company's  stock.  These  subsidia 
might  bo  put  down  as  worth  certainly  92,500,000  ii 
cash,  and  as  the  route  was  only  one  hundred  aad 
twenty-six  miles  long,  nearly  level,  through  a  vd 
settled  part  of  the  state,  and  was  the  western  tenni- 
nal  section  of  the  transcontinental  railix>ad,  the  ai^ 
already  supplied  by  the  government  was  abandani 
The  daily  press  protested  against  requiring  the  peopk 
to  pay  §2,850,000  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  individuals, 
under  the  pretense  of  securing  the  construction  ^ 
roads  that  would  be  built  without  further  subsidy,  or 
that  if  built  would  render  no  benefit  to  the  state  gen- 
erally; but  the  legislature  was  under  the  control  of  a 
coiTupt  lobby,  and  the  bill  was  adopted  by  both 
houses.  Now,  as  on  other  occasions,  the  public  inter- 
ests were  saved  by  the  veto  power.  Governor  Low 
protected  the  state  treasury  against  this  excessive  lib- 
erality of  the  legislature. 

Sec.  181.  Paid  Fire  Department.,  The  volun- 
teer fire  department  had  rendered  great  service  to  the 
city,  and  had  even  been  indispensable  for  its  presem- 
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tion,  but  the  time  had  come  when  something  better 
was  needed.  In  early  years,  when  families  were  few, 
when  the  rich  men  were  young  and  active,  when 
nearly  all  the  merchants  had  their  homes  in  or  near 
their  stores,  and  when  all  their  property  was  exposed 
to  the  flames,  the  fire  companies  had  included  many 
of  the  best  citizens,  but  when  those  men  advanced  in 
age,  moved  out  to  the  suburbs,  and  put  their  money 
In  lands,  mines,  canals,  railroads,  steamboats,  insur- 
ance companies  and  banks,  they  retired  from  active 
service  with  the  fire  companies,  and  other  loss  scrupu- 
lous men  took  their  places.  The  engine  houses  be- 
came the  homes  of  a  disreputable  class,  always  ready 
to  run  with  the  machine  in  payment  for  free  lodgings. 
As  the  city  grew,  and  fires  became  more  numerous, 
the  conduct  of  these  men  became  more  troublesome, 
and  the  danger  from  the  insubordination  greater,  so 
the  people's  party  purchased  steam  fire-engines  and 
discharged  the  volunteers,  not  without  bitter  opposi- 
tion from  those  who  liked  tho  old  system  for  the 
plunder  or  political  influence  which  it  gave  them. 

SEa  182.  Kearny  Street  Widened.  The  most  not- 
able change  in  San  Francisco  in  the  course  of  1866  was 
the  work  done  in  widening  Kearny  street,  which  had 
been  previously  forty-five  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and 
now  thirty  feet  more  taken  from  the  western  side 
were  added,  from  Market  to  JBroadway,  a  distance  of 
nearly  a  mila  At  that  time  the  district  west  of 
Dupont  and  north  of  Washington  was  much  more 
important  in  tho  business  of  the  city  relatively  than 
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it  is  now,  and  people  going  from  that  district  to  any 
place  south  of  Bush  street  went  by  way  of  Mont- 
gomery street,  which,  because  of  its  wide  sidewalks 
and  level  grade,  was  the  preferred  route  for  persons 
passing  between  the  two  leading  residence  districts  of 
''North  Beach"  and  "South  Park,"  as  the  northern 
and  southern  parts  of  the  city  were  sometimes  desig- 
nated, and  for  that  reason  Montgomery  street  had  in 
1853  become  the  fashionable  promenade,  and  after- 
wards acquired  the  most  elegant  shops,  and  leading 
hotels,  and  its  lots  became  the  most  valuable  in  the 
city. 

It  did  not  offer  room  enough,  however,  for  the  busi- 
ness that  thronged  it,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city 
demanded  more  space  for  the  future.  The  legislature 
passed  a  general  act  to  authorize  the  widening  of 
streets  in  San  Francisco,  with  special  reference  to 
Kearny  street,  though  without  mention  of  it;  in  1863, 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  assess  benefits  and 
damages,  and  a  suit  to  restrain  them  from  acting  was 
defeated,  and  there  was  a  lively  demand  for  Kearny 
street  lots  at  improved  prices.  The  next  year  their 
report  was  adopted,  and  the  demolition  of  the  houses 
along  the  western  side  of  the  street  and  the  construc- 
tion of  others  in  their  places  were  commenced.  Wlien 
the  assessments  were  made  lots  near  Washington 
street  were  worth  twice  as  much  a  front  foot  as  near 
Market,  but  before  a  year  had  gone  by  it  was  evident 
that  the  southern  part  of  the  street  would  get  much 
more  than  an  equal  share  of  the  benefit,  though  this 
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■result  could  not  have  been  foreseen  with  sufficient  con- 

^%dence  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  the  official  estimates. 

^>The  new  street  had  some  important  advantages  over 

^  Montgomery.    It  had  a  greater  length  of  level  ground; 

<>  it  was  six. feet  wider;  it  was  nearer  the  residence  dis- 

^  tricts:  its  buildings  on  the  west  side  were  more  ele- 

I  gant,  as  a  class,  and  better  adapted  for  the  sale  of 

'  elegant  merchandise;  it  was  certain  that  the  eastern 

side  of  the  street  would  be  rebuilt  in  equal/  if  not 

superior  style;   it  was  exempt  from  the  throng  of 

stockbrokers  who  filled  the  sidewalks  on  Montgomery 

street,  and  it  connected  directly  with  Third  street, 

which  might  thus  be  considered  as  an  extension  of  it. 

Under  these  influences,  Kearny  superseded  Mont-' 

gomery  as  the  preferred  street  for  promenaders  and* 

^fashionable  shops.      The  accounts  for  widening  the' 

street  were  closed  in  1868,  and  the  total  expense  was 

five  hundred  and  seventy-nino  thousand  dollars,  while 

the  aggregate  pecuniary  benefit    to  the  lot  owners 

directly  interested  was  not  less  than  three   million 

dollars. 

Ssa  183.  Outside  Lands.  The  title  of  the  city  to 
about  four  thousand  acres  of  land  west  of  Larkin 
street  having  been  perfected,  ordinances  were  passed 
to  convey  it  to  the  parties  in  possession  and  to  give 
them  deeds  for  it.  In  1853,  the  city  as  successor  of 
the  pueblo  of  Yerba  Buena,  presented  its  claims  to 
the  federal  land  commission  for  four  square  leagues, 
about  seventeen  thousand  acres,  tinder  the  Mexican 
law,  giving  jso  much  for  common  or  other  public  pur- 
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poses  to  every  pueblo  or  town.  The  claim  was  con- 
firmed in  1854  by  the  land  commission  for  about  te& 
thousand  acres,  including  all  that  part  of  the  penin- 
sula  north  of  the  Yallejo  line,  which  started  near  the 
intersection  of  Fifth  and  Brannan  streets  and  ran 
through  the  summit  of  Lone  Mountain  to  the  ocean 
Both  parties,  the  city  on  one  side  and  the  land  agent 
of  the  federal  government  -on  the  other,  appealed  from 
this  decision,  and  in  course  of  time  the  case  reached 
the  federal  circuit  court,  which  on  the  eig^hteenth  of 
May,  1865,  filed  a  decree  confirming  the  claim  to  the 
city  to  four  square  leagues  above  high  water  mark, 
''for  the  benefit  of  the  lot-holders  under  grants  from  the 
pueblo,  town  or  city  of  San  Francisco,  or  other  com- 
petent authority,  and  as  to  any  residue,  in  trust  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city."  An 
appeal  was  taken  from  this  decision  on  behalf  of  the 
federal  government  to  the  United  States  supreme 
court;  but  on  the  eighth  of  March,  1866,  congress 
passed  an  act  confirming  the  decree,  and  granting  to 
the  city  all  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  the  tract 
described  in  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court,  with  the 
exception  of  lands  needed  for  federal  reservations, 
subject  to  the  conditions  that  all  of  this  land  not 
needed  for  public  purposes,  or  not  previously  disposed 
of,  should  be  conveyed  to  the  persons  in  possession. 
The  only  opposition  to  the  city  claim  recognized  by 
the  law  was  that  by  the  United  States,  and  when 
congress  granted  the  federal  title  to  San  Francisco,, 
there  was  no  basis  for  litigation,  so  the  Unit)^  States 
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sapreme  court  dismissed  the  appeal,  and  the  decree  of 
the  circuit  court  stood  as  the  true  basisof  the  title.  That 
decision  gave  the  land  not  already  disposed  of  **i\\ 
trust  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city;"  the  act  of  congress  gave  it  for  the  benefit  of 
"  the  parties  in  the  bona  fide  actual  possession  thereof." 
The  inhabitants  were  many;  the  people  in  possession 
were  few,  but  they  had  mpney,  political  influence,  or- 
ganization, and  the  legislature  passed  an  act  providing 
that  everybody  in  possession  of  not  more  than  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres,  should  keep  it  all.  The 
supervisoiB  passed  the  Clement  ordinance  recognizing 
the  ownership  of  the  people  in  possession,  and  the 
McCoppin  ordinance,  giving  deeds  to  them.  Thus  a 
domain  which  might  have  been  sold  for  millions  of 
dollars,  or  given  in  small  lots  to  ten  thousand  poor 
citizens,  anxious  to  secure  homes,  was  bestowed  upon 
a  few.  The  giving  of  such  large  areas  was  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  town  system  of  Mexico,  and  the  posses- 
sory titles  within  the  limits  of  the  pueblo  claim  were 
voi4  under  the  American  law;  nor  was  their  recogni- 
tion consistent  with  sound  public  policy,  but  it  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  legislatures,  councils  and 
courts.  The  city  out  of  all  this  vast  domain  reserved 
a  park  of  one  thousand  acres,  mostly  drifting  sand, 
and  some  lots  for  public  squares  and  buildings. 

SEa  184.  1867.  The  winter  of  1866-67  had 
brought  nearly  one  half  more  than  the  average  supply 
of  rain,  and  among  its  consequences  were  a  very  abun- 
dant crop  of  wheat  and  the  exportation  of  merchan* 
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dise  to  the  value  of  $22,000,000 — an  increase  of  $5,- 
000,000  over  1866,  and  $8,000,000  over  1865.  The 
merchandise  exports  of  San  Francisco  had  now  readied 
a  level  with  the  gold  production  of  the  state.  The 
gold  yield  of  Idaho  had  commenced  to  decline,  but 
it  was  still  about  $5,000,000  annually,  and  the 
loss  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  rise  of  the 
silver  yield  of  Nevada  to  $18,000,000,  and  the  distri- 
butions of  $3,800,000  silver  dividends  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  last  figure  being  twice  as  great  as  in  1866. 
The  largo  bonanza  at  Gold  Hill  came  into  view,  and 
gave  birth  to  the  hopes,  which  were  realized  a  few 
years  later,  that  the  profits  obtained  by  the  Grould  k 
Curry  and  the  adjacent  mines  from  1863  to  1866 
would  be  surpassed.  The  sales  of  mining  stocks  were 
twice  as  large  in  the  aggregate  as  in  the  previous 
year,  and  the  San  Francisco  board  found  it  necessaiy 
for  the  accommodation  of  its  customers  to  move  to 
new  rooms  in  the  Merchants'  Exchange  on  California 
street  The  completion  of  that  building  and  of  the 
Bank  of  California,  and  the  transfer  of  the  business 
connected  with  the  two  stock  boards,  fixed  the  finan- 
cial center  on  California  street,  between  Battery  and 
Montgomery,  where  land  soon  rose  to  be  worth  $3000 
2)er  front  foot,  a  price  considerably  greater  than  that 
demanded  previously.  The  work  of  rebuilding  the 
west  side  of  Kearny  and  relaying  the  pavement  and 
sidewalk  had  now  advanced  so  far,  the  street  had  at- 
tracted so  much  traffic,  and  its  lots  advanced  so  much 
in  value,  that  the  improvement  of  widening  it  had 
become  an  assured  and  high  success. 
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.  '  The  fever  of  land  speculation  was  so  active  that 
the  old  steam  excavator  could  not  keep  pace  with  the 
demand  for  grading^,  so  a  new  one  was  imported  and 
set  to  work*  The  bridge  a  mile  long  across  Islais 
Cove,  and  the  Bay  View  railroad,  were  completed, 
thus  furnishing  cheap  access  to  an  extensive  district 
on  the  southern  water  front  The  stone  dry-dock  at 
Hunter's  Point  was  finished  at  the  same  time.  The 
growth  of  the  city  was  most  active  south  of  Market 
street,  and  the  steam  cars  which  had  been  running  on 
that  street  to  the  Mission  for  seven  years,  were  now 
stopped  in  accordance  with  the  general  demand,  and 
iiorses  were  substituted.  The  sale  of  the  Beideman 
tract  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  north  of  Turk 
street  and  west  of  Larkin,  at  auction  in  small  lots, 
enabled  hundreds  to  buy  homesteads  at  prices  much 
less  than  the  land  commanded  a  few  years  later. 
The  claim  of  the  De  Haro  family  to  the  Potrero  was 
defeated  in  the  United  Stat'CS  supreme  court,  and  the 
people  in  possession  were  protected  in  their  titles.  A 
contract  was  made  for  a  sea  wall  of  stone  along  part 
of  the  water  front,  at  the  rate  of  $278  per  lineal  foot, 
implying  that  the  entire  cost  of  the  projected  wall 
would  be  about  $1,500,000  a  mile.  In  this  year  the 
Almshouse,  Trinity  church,  and  the  Howard  Presby- 
terian church  on  Mission  street  near  Third,  were  fin- 
ished _^ 
Sec  185.  Railroad  Progress.  The  progress  of  the 
Central  Pacific  railroad  became  a  matter  of  great  in- 
;terest  in  1867  to  San  Franciscans,  who  had  previously 
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believed  that  it  would  not  in  many  years  surmount  the 
Sierra  Nevada.     Now  they  saw  a  strong  probability 
that  the  iron  track  would  be  finished  across  the  coDti- 
nent  within  a  few  years,  thus  reducing  the  time 
between  San  Francisco  and  New  York  from  twenty- 
four  to  seven  .  or  eight  days  for  ordinary  travel,  and 
relieving  passengers  from  the  discomforts  of  a  long 
sea  voyage,  including  two  weeks  in  the  tropics.    This 
was  the  great  work  to  which  they  had  long  looked  for- 
ward as  necessary  to  the  proper  development  of  the 
industry  and  conmierce  of  California,  and  as  the  time 
for  its  completion  drew  near  they,  were  filled  with 
confidence  that  the  city  and  state  were  about  to  enter 
a  new   era  of  prosperity  more  brilliant   than   any 
known  in  the  past.     Their  confidence  stimulated  all 
kinds  of  business,  and  the  general  feeling,  especially 
in  the  real  estate  market,  was  one  of  high  exhilara- 
tion. 

Sec.  186.  Democratic  Victory.  The  republican 
party  which  had  held  control  of  the  state  government 
for  six  years,  and  had.  a  majority  of  18,000  at  the 
I)rcsidential  election  in  1864,  lost  its  power  by  nomi- 
nating George  C.  Gorham  for  governor.  At  the  pro- 
ceeding session  of  the  legislature  he  had  uiged  the 
adoption  of  the  bill  to  give  $2,850,000  to  the  Western 
Pacific  and  Placerville  railroad  companies,  and  thus 
had  given  serious  ofiense  to  influential  republican 
journals  and  to  many  of  the  voters;  but,  on  account 
of  his  talent  for  public  speaking  and  partisan  man- 
agement, he  was  the  favorite  of  the,  professional  poll- 
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was  now  certain  that  the  railroad  across  the  continent 
woald  be  finished  before  1870.  Two  great  corpora- 
tions, endowed  by  congress  with  immense  grants  of 
land  and  loans  of  bonds,  means  that  were  not  availa- 
ble antil  considerable  distances  had  been  built,  work* 
ing  from  the  oppdsite  ends,  and  entitled  to  all  they 
could  build  respectively,  were  running  an  unexampled 
race  in  laying  track  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  dayot' 
more.  The  attention  of  the  nation  was  fixed  upon  the 
race,  the  road,  and  California.  The  gain  of  the  stat-e 
by  immigration  in  the  twelve-month  was  thirty-five 
thoosand,  surpassing  anything  since  the  first  few  years 
after  the  gold  discovery. 

The  railroad  from  VaUejo  to  Sacramento  was  fin. 
ished,  and  the  journey  between  the  metropolis  and  the 
political  capital  of  the  state  was  reduced  from  eight 
houiB  to  four  and  a  half.  This  road  was  also  connected 
by  a  track  four  miles  long  from  Adelante  to  Suscol 
with  the  Napa  valley  road,  thus  giving  continuous 
steam  communication  from  San  Francisco  to  Calistoga, 
which  thus  became  a  prominent  pleasure  resort— for  a 
« time  the  most  prominent  on  the  coast  The  comple- 
tion of  the  railroad  from  Sacramento  to  Marysville,  and 
the  subsidy  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  stock 
of  the  Stan  Jo86  railroad,  given  by  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco to  the  southern  Pacific  railroad  company  to  aid  the 
construction  of  thirty  miles  of  road  from  San  Josd  to* 
Gilroy,  and  the  completion  of  the  stone  dry-dock  at 
Hunter's  Point,  all  contributed  to  the  land  excitement. 
Sec.  188.    Earthquake  of  1868.    The  year  1868 
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is  memorable  for  the  severest  earthquake  felt  in  the 
city  since  the  American  conquest  It  came  on  the 
twenty-first  of  October,  about  eight  a.  u.;  killed  five 
persons  by  throwing  loose  bricks  from  the  tops  of 
buildings  upon  them  as  they  were  walking  in  the 
street,  and  led  as  many  more  to  break  bones  by  jump- 
ing out  of  second  and  third-story  windows.  No 
person  was  severely  injured  in  a  house,  nor  was  the 
better  class  of  structures  damaged,  but  a  dozen  brick 
buildings  which  had  weak  foundations,  on  the  made 
ground  were  cracked  so  as  to  be  untenantable;  and 
many  people  affected  by  the  news  of  the  great  Peru- 
vian earthquake  on  the  thirteenth  of  the  previous  Au- 
gust, with  its  tidal  wave  that  swept  a  city  to  destruc- 
tion, were  seriously  frightened,  so  that  hundreds  slept 
in  the  public  squares  for  several  nights.  Fears  were 
entertained  that  there  would  be  a  serious  decline  of 
real  estate  and  a  decrease  of  population,  but  the  scare 
passed  off  in  a  few  weeks ;  and  since  that  time  earth- 
quakes have  been  less  frequent  and  severe  than  before. 
Sec.  189.  San  Joaquin  Valley.  The  winter  of 
1867-68  brought  a  rainfall  of  thirty-eight  inches,  or 
half  OS  much  more  than  tho  quantity  necessary  for  a 
good  crop,  and  the  consequence  was  an  exceptionally 
good  harvest  The  state  had  now  had  abundant  rains 
for  four  successive  seasons,  giving  great  profit  to  the 
farmers,  and  leading  to  a  doubling  of  the  area  under 
cultivation.  The  spread  of  tillage  was  especially  notice- 
able on  the  eastern  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  be- 
tween the  Stianislaus  and  Merced  rivers,  a  region  pre\  U 
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puslj  considered  almost  valueless  for  any  purpose  save 
pasturaga  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  and  the  rainfall  iS' 
one  third  less  than  in  San  Francisco;  so  that  in  dry 
yeaiB  the  grain  crops  if  not  irrigated  are  poor,  but  for 
four  seasons  the  rains  had  been  so  abundant  that  the 
day  soils  near  the  coast  had  been  almost  mimanage- 
able  on  the  account  of  the  excess  of  water,  and  the 
fanners  were  driven  to  try  the  sandy  plains.  Lands, 
which  for  years  had  found  no  purchasers  at  the  federal 
price  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  an  acre,  were 
now  in  demand  at  twenty  dollars.  Half  a  million 
acres  were  bought  up  in  two  years.  Instead  of  being 
worthless,  as  was  supposed,  it  was  found  to  be  in  somo 
respects  the  best  wheat  land  in  the  state ;  for,  though 
not  so  rich  as  some  other,  it  would  produce  more  in 
proportion  to  the  labor  devoted  to  it  A  single  plow- 
man, with  a  gang  plow,  with  six  shares,  and  six  spans 
of  horses,  could  work  eight  or  ten  acres  a  day;  whereas, 
on  heavy,  hilly  land,  one  plow  is  as  much  as  a  man 
can  manage.  The  cultivation  of  this  land  made  it 
necessary  to  build  a  railroad  to  get  access  to  it,  and 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  farms  exceeded  the 
cost  of  the  road.  In  1866,  Stanislaus  county  was  the 
seventeenth  wheat  county  in  the  state,  producing  only 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bushels;  and  in  1868 
the  first,  producing  two  million  three  hundred  thou- 
sand bushels.  , 

/      SEa  190.     1860.     Among  the  notable  •  events  of     I 
1869  were  the  completion,  in  May,  of  the  connection-    t  ^ 
by  rail  between  Sfu^ramento  and  New  York;  the  com-    /    ' 
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pletioQ  four  months  later  of  the  Western  Pacific  road 
from  Sacramento  to  Oakland;  the  culmination  of  the 
real  estate  excitement  in  the  spring,  and  a  consequent 
^and  panic  in  real  estate;  an  intense  excitement 
about  the  newly  discovered  silver  mines  at  White 
Pine,  and  the  disappointment  of  nearly  all  the  ad- 
venturers -who  went  thither  to  make  their  fortunes; 
the  failure  of  a  scheme  to  extend  Montgomery  street 
in  a  direct  line  from  Market  to  the  Potrero;  the  q)en- 
ing  of  New  Montgomery  street  parallel  with  Third; 
the  cutting  of  Second  street  through  Bincon  Hill; 
the  sale  by  the  state  of  the  tide  and  submerged  lands 
on  both  sides  of  Hunter's  Point;  the  introduction  of 
free  postal  delivery;  the  building  of  the  Grand 
Hotel,  the  Pacific  bank,  the  Savings  and  Loan  bank, 
Friedlander's  block,  the  rolling  mill  and  the  Cali- 
fornia theater;  and  the  transfer  of  the  slaughter 
houses  from  Brannan  street  beyond  Mission  creek  to 
the  present  Butchertown,  built  on  piles  near  the  south 
shore  of  Islais  Cove. 

Sec.  191.  Pacijic  Railroad.  The  driving  of  the 
last  spike  of  the  Central-Union  Pacific  railroad  near 
Salt  Lake,  on  the  ninth  of  May,  giving  a  continuous 
iron  track  from  Sacramento  to  New  York,  was  recog- 
nized and  celebrated  as  one  of  the  great  events  of  the 
age,  but  to  San  Francisco  it  did  not  bring  the  antici- 
pated benefits.  Her  citizens  had  calculated  upon  tooy 
much,  and  had  invested  their  money  on  the  basis  not 
of  realized  results,  but  of  extravagaht  expectations; 
and  when  the  completion  of  the  road  compelled  a 
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comparison  between  results  and  expectations,  it  was 
'  found  that  the  prices  of  land  generally,  and  especially 
'  in  the  suburban  districts,  were  far  beyond  any  perma- 
'^ent  demand     Everybody  had  wanted  to  sell,  and 
'  nobody  to  buy;  and  a  general  and  severe  panic  euj-^ 
sued.    Many  of  the  losers  gave  vent  to  their  vexa- 
tion by  complaints  that  the  Pacific  railroad  was  a 
damage  to  San  Francisco;  that  the  peninsular  posi- 
tion of  the  city  did  not  permit  her  to  profit  by  rail- 

•  roads;  that  she  had  been  built  up  by  steamboat  traffic 
'  and  could  not  prosper  after  it  was  destroyed;  that  the 

cars  from  the  Atlantic  states  could  not  be  expected  to 
'  come  round  the  southern  arm  of  San  Francisco  bay,l 
'  that  therefore  some  town  on  the  eastern  or  northcmi 
shore  of  the  bay— either  Vallejo,  Benicia,  Oakland^ 
or  Saucelito— must  be  the  main  terminus  of  the  rail- 
ways of  the  Pacific  slope;  and  that  as  the  network  of 
'  tracks  would  extend  every  year,  so  would  the  relative    ' 
importance  of  San  Francisco  decline.     For  thirte^i  -^ 
yccars  the  prices  of  real  estate  and  the  amount  of  sales 
liad  risen  steadily  and  rapidly;  and  now  so  soon  as 
'  the  great  road  for  wliich  California  had  prayed  as 
necessary  for  the  proper  development  of  her  natural 

•  wealth,  and  for  the  foundation  of  a  new  era  of  pros- 
perity to  surpass  that  of  the  gold  discovery,   was 

•  completed,  there  was  a  panic  more  severe  than  that 
'  which  accompanied  the  decline  of  the  placers  after 

1853.     The  opening  of  the  railroad  between  Sacra- 
:  mento  and  Oisddand  by  way  of  Stockton,  in  Septem- 
.:ber,  made  no  perceptible  improvement  in  the  situa- 
tion. 
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The  Central  Pacific  company  was  considered  kiil 
[to  San  Francisco,  whose  capitalists  had  refineikj 
Bubsoribe  to  its  stock  when  it  was  aboat  to  oomoeDil 
work,  whose    representatives    had    opposed  cootv 
subsidies  to  it  in  the  legislature,  whose  coandlU 
refused  to  issue  the  bonds  ordered  to  be  given  ioitlir 
the  legislature,  and  whose  public  Journals  hid  bea 
cool  or  unfriendly  to  it     The  company  had  its  dtfi 
ofRce  at  Sacramento,  and  had  acquired  a  laige  tndc( 
land,  supposed  to  be  valuable  for  terminal  puip06ei»it 
Oakland. 

While  business  was  in  confusion  on  account  of  tbe 
extravagant  over-speculation  in  lots — a  mistake  tbt 
deprived  a  large  majority  of  the  industrious^  well-to- 
do  people  of  a  considerable  part  of  their  imaginai; 
wealth,  and  reduced  to  poverty  many  of  those  vbo 
had  gone  into  debt,  there  were  serious  disturbances  in 
various  branches  of  business,  in  consequence  of  the 
transition  of  transportation  from  steamer  to  nuL 
Much  of  the  travel  and  freight  between  New  Yoik 
and  the  interior  of  the  state  ceased  to  pass  througli 
San  Fiuncisco,  which  thus  lost  a  considerable  part  of 
her  revenue.  / 

Sec.  192,  .  VcUlejo  RailroacL  There  was  an  oppo- 
sition to  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  between  San 
Francisco  and  Sacramento,  but  it  came  from  Yalleja 
The  California  Pacific  railroad  from  that  place  to  the 
state  capital  had  been  opened  in  February,  and  a  fast 
boat  had  been  purchased  to  run  between  Vallejo  and 
the  metropolis.     In  time,  cost  and  comfortp  this  route 
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was  preferable  to  any  oilier;  but  the  influence  of  this 
opposition  to  the  Sacramento  railroad  company  was 
not  less  dangerous  to  San  Francisco,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  business  men.  Distinguished  engineers  in  the 
army,  navy,  coast  survey  and  civil  life,  had  publicly 
expressed  the  opinion  that  there  was  a  much  better 
place  for  a  city  at  Yallejo  or  Benicia  than  at  San 
Francisco.  The  soil  in  the  neighborhood  is  richer; 
the  anchorage  more  secure;  the  natural  site  and  water 
front  better;  access  to  the  heart  of  the  Sacramento 
valley  more  convenient,  and  the  water  deep  enough 
for  large  vessels.  That  place  grew  rapidly;  there 
was  a  lively  demand  for  its  lots;  the  construction  of 
the  railroad  wharves  and  warehouses  gave  facilities 
for  shipping  wheat,  and  in  the  crop  year  of  18G9-70 
thirty-three  vessels  were  loaded  there  for  Europe. 
The  bold  and  active  men  controlling  the  California 
Pacific  company,  supported  by  the  European  capital- 
ists who  had  advanced  the  money  to  build  the  road, 
spoke  loudly  and  confidently  of  the  other  roads  they 
would  construct  to  make  Yallejo  the  great  railroad 
center  of  the  state,  of  the  factories  to  be  built,  of  the 
combinations  to  be  made  with  steamship  companies 
whose  ocean  steamships  should  have  the  terminus  of 
their  route  at  Yallejo.  Fears  that  these  assertions 
might  be  verified  helped  the  panic. 

SEa  193.  Silver  Mines.  The  production  of  silver 
by  the  state  of  Nevada  was  only  fifteen  million 
dollars  in  1869,  the  same  as  in  1868,  and  four  millions 
less  than  in  1867;  but  there  was  some  compensation 
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for  this  in  the  discovery  of  the  mines  at  White  Pine 
in  the  previous  year,  of  a  Large  deposit  of  argentifer- 
ous chloride,  some  of  it  yielding  ten  thousand  dollars 
j  a  ton,  surpassing  in  richness  and  facility  of  reduction 

the  croppings  of  the  Ophir  mine  when  the  wealth  of 
the  Comstock  was  opened.  Before  much  exploration 
could  be  done  on  Treasure  Hill,  the  intense  cold  of 
winter  at  an  elevation  of  nine  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea  checked  the  work  while  the  miners  were  still 
drifting  in  an  immense  mass  of  silver  ore  as  rich  as 
any  mentioned  in  the  records  of  Mexico  or  Peru;  and 
California  and  Nevada  waited  impatiently  for  spring 
to  permit  an  active  resumption  of  labor  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  doubt  whether  the  Comstock  lode  was  to 
be  reduced  to  relative  insignificance--a  result  pre- 
dicted confidently  by  some  of  those  who  had  visited 
the  new  place.  So  soon  as  the  roads  were  open  for 
travel  there  was  a  i-ush  of  adventurers  to  White  Pine, 
where  they  found  promises  of  a  wonderful  silver  yield 
This  district  had  made  more  progress  in  three  months 
than  Washoe  had  in  three  years,  and  the  ore  was 
more  than  three  times  as  rich.  The  production  of  the 
year  was  four  million  dollars.  Those  who  were  too 
late  to  get  hold  of  rich  mines  looked  to  city  lots  for 
their  profits.  Treasure  City,  Hamilton  and  Sherman 
became  important  towns,  and  leading  speculators  in 
real  estate  were  millionaires  in  the  general  estimation 
for  a  brief  period;  but  they  and  the  mine  owners  were 
soon  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  chloride  depos- 
its did  not  last  long.    Mining  engineers  said  there  was 
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no  fissure  vein;  there  was  no  lode  running  far  and 
deep  like  the  Comstock.  The  miners  cut  through  the 
few  large  ore  bodies  into  the  barren  rock;  the  smaller 
deposits  promised  little  profit;  the  towns  collapsed; 
the  throng  of  adventurers  ceased,  and  White  Fine 
suddenly  sank  from  the  second  place  among  the  silver 
districts  of  Nevada  to  the  fourth. 

S£a  194.  Street  Clumges.  The  success  in  widen- 
ing Kearny  street  having,  at  an  expense  of  less  than 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  added  more  than  four 
million  dollars  to  the  value  of  lots  on  Kearny  and 
Third  streets,  led  to  various  schemes  to  bring  up 
Montgomery  street.  The  first  of  these  was  to  extend 
it  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Potrero,  a  distance  of  a 
mile,  cutting  diagonally  through  the  blocks  on  the 
line.  This  scheme  was  carried  through  the  supervis- 
ors and  passed  over  the  mayor's  veto;  commissioners 
were  appointed,  and  they  made  an  elaborate  report, 
with  estimate  of  the  expense,  but  the  engineer,  in 
laying  oflf  the  map  of  the  work,  assumed  incorrectly 
that  the  blocks  intersected  were  exactly  of  the  size 
proposed  in  the  original  survey.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  line  of  the  new  street  was  not  straight,  but 
showed  a  little  offset  like  a  saw-tooth  at  every  street 
crossing.  This  defeated  the  enterprise,  causing  serious 
loss  to  those  who  had  bought  property  on  the  line,  in 
the  expectation  of  the  completion  of  the  work. 

•  So  soon  as  the  project  of  extending  Montgomery 
in  a  straight  line  was  abandoned,  another  scheme  came 
to  the-surfSftca    This  was  to  open  New  Montgomery 
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iBtreet,  between  Second  and  Third,  and  paraHel  to 
them  from  Market  street  to  the  bay.  A  company  of 
capitalists  bought  up  the  land  on  the  line  from  Mar- 
ket to  Howard,  opened  the  street  so  far,  and  built  the 
Grand  Hotel  to  give  value  to  the  adjacent  property 
and  attract  business  men  to  the  street ;  but  tho  enter- 
prise was  unprofitable.  They  had  expected  that  the 
land  would  be  worth  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  foot, 
and  it  did  not  bring  as  much  as  its  cost  to  them,  which 
was  four  hundred  dollars,  besides  lying  idle  for  a  long 
time.  One  result  of  the  opening  of  this  new  street, 
and  of  the  Second  street  cut  was  that  the  value  of 
Second  street,  between  Howard  and  Market,  previ- 
ously a  good  street  for  fashionable  shops  and  a  favorite 
promenade,  was  injured  seriously — almost  destroyed. 
The  idea  of  extending  New  Montgomery  street  south- 
ward from  Howard  was  abandoned  when  the  first  sec- 
tion of  it  proved  unprofitable. 

Another  street  scheme  was  the  Second  street  cut 
John  Middleton,  a  prominent  dealer  in  real  estate,  and 
owner  of  a  large  lot  on  the  comer  of  Second  and 
Bryant,  believed  that  if  Second  street  were  cut  down 
through  Bincon  Hill  to  such  a  grade  that  heavy 
teams  could  pass  over  its  line  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  wharf,  the  southern  end  of  the  street 
would  become  tho  site  of  an  active  business,  and  real 
estate  there  would  greatly  advance  in  price.  To  cany 
his  enterprise  through,  he  secured  an  election  to  tho 
assembly,  and  there,  by  his  influence  as  a  member  of 
the  legislature,  notwithstanding  the  protests  of  the 
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lot-owners  on  Bincon  Hill  against  being  assessed  for 

the  cost  of  work  which  would  do  them,  serious  dam- 

•I 

age,  the  bill  was  passed  for  reducing  the  grade  be- 
tween Folsom  and  Bryant — that  is,  cutting  a  deep 
ravine  through  Bincon  Hill  The  work  was  done, 
but  the  predicted  benefits  failed  to  make  their  appear- 
ance. The  cut  or  ditch,  at  one  place  sixty  feet  deep, 
has  ugly  steep  banks,  which  have  slid  down  in  wet 
weather ;  the  falling  dirt  has  destroyed  the  sidewalks; 
the  despoiled  lot  owners  have  refused  to  keep  the 
pavement  in  repair ;  heavy  teams  have  found  it  more 
convenient  to  pass  through  other  streets  in  going  to 
and  coming  from  the  Pacific  Mail  wharf;  Bincon  Hill 
has  lost  much  of  its  beauty  and  all  its  pre-eminence 
as  a  district  for  fashionable  dwellings;  the  most  active 
advocates  of  the  scheme  made  nothing  by  it ;  and  the 
direct  expense  of  the  improvement  was  three  hundred 
and  eighty-five  thousand  dollars,  while  the  loss  to 
.  citizens  beyond  all  benefits  was  not  less  than  one  mill- 
ion dollars.  Many  had  to  pay  for  the  errors  of  judg- 
ment committed  by  a  few. 

A  scheme  still  wilder  in  its  character  was  brou^fht 
forward  and  urged  by  meetings  of  lot-owners  upon  the 
legislature  as  a  highly  meritoiious  measure.  This 
,was  to  make  a  nearly  uniform  grade  on  Stockton 
street,  from  Geary  to  Clay,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
convenient  access  for  promenaders  on  that  street,  be- 
tween the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  city. 
This  scheme  implied  the  cutting  of  a  ditch  the  width 
of  the  street  for  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  with  a  depth 
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in  one  place  of  eighty  feet,  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
leaving  the  houses  along  the  line,  not  only  >yithout 
access  from  the  street,  but  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff  which 
would  probably  tumble  down  after  the  first  good  soak- 
ing in  the  rainy  season.  The  scheme  was  defeated 
and  then  abandoned. 
.^>X^  Sec  195.  1870.^  San  Francisco  built  1200  new 
/j^  houses,  gained  10,000  inhabitants,  and  prospered  in 
many  ways  in  1870,  but  there  was  general  complaint 
of  hard  times,  because  the  real  estate  market  had  not 
recovered  from  its  panic  of  the  previous  year,  and 
serious  fears  w^rftJglJLftf  tha  p^w^rg  ^y^^  jmijw^AQ  of 
the  two  great  rs^ilroad  compani^.  The  average 
monthly  sales  of  real  estate,  whichKad  been  $3,500,- 
000  in  the  first  half  of  1869,  fell  to  $1,300,000  in 
1870.  There  was  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  the  capital  invested  in  San  Francisco  to  overcome 
the  combinations  and  influences  that  might  be  brought 
to  the  aid  of  Yallejo  and  Oakland,  the  advocates  of 
which  towns  claimed  that,  as  they  had  at  the  begin- 
ning of  their  career  taken  a  large  share  of  the  loading 
of  wheat  for  exportation,  so  they  would  in  a  few  years 
teceive  cargoes  from  abroad,  and  would  continue  to 
gain  business  indefinitely.  The  California  Pacific 
road  was  run  with  such  speed  that  it  took  nearly  all 
the  local  traffic;  and  the  company  owning  it,  sup- 
ported by  prominent  European  capitalists,  was  recog- 
nized as  a  formidable  rival  of  the  Central  Pacific 
These  were  now  the  two  great  inland  transportation 
companies  of  California.     One  was  confessedly  work- 
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ing  to'  build  up  Yallejo;  the  other  composed  of 
citizeus  of  Sacramento,  was  suspected  of  an  in- 
tention to  make  its  chief  terminus  at  Oakland.  A 
metropolis  \dthout  control  over,  or  even  an  interest 
in  any  of  the  great  transportation  companies  bringing 
trade  to  it — a  trade  for  which  ambitious  rivals,  not 
without  power,  were  making  greedy  bids — ^was  in  an 
awkward  situation. 

Among  the  new  buildings  of  the  year  were  St. 
Patrick's  church  (to  which  Peter  Donahue  gave  a 
chime  of  bells,  the  first  in  the  city),  Bancroft's  build- 
ing, and  the  White  »House.  The  grading  of  Yerba 
Buena  square  was  commenced  as  a  preparation  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  city  hall;  and  a  beginning  was 
made  in  the  improvement  of  the  Golden  Gate  Park. 
A  lottery  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mercantile  Library 
was  authorized  by  the  legislature  in  defiance  of  the 
constitution,  and  conducted  to  a  successful  termina- 
tion with  a  net  profit  of  half  a  million. 

The  city  took  a  holiday  to  witness  the  blowing  up 
of  Blossom  rock,  a  submarine  reef,  the  top  of  which 
was  five  feet  below  high  tide,  on  the  line  of  Davis 
street,  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  North  Point. . 
A  coffer-dam  or  hollow  cylinder  was  built  on  the  reef; 
the  water  having  been  pumped  out,  a  shaft  was  sunk 
down  into  the  rock  and  galleries  were  dug  for  a  length 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  and  a  width  of  forty 
feet,  at  a  depth  of  thirty-seven  feet  below  low  tide. 
The  miners  having  completed  their  part  of  the  work, 
and  twenty-one  tons  of  powder  having  been  distrib- 
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uted  in  the  drifts,  on  the  twenty-third  of  May,  in 
accoidance  with  public  notice,  and  within  sight  of 
myriads  of  people  in  boats  and  on  the  hills,  thechaige 
was  exploded,  a  column  of  water  one  hundred  feet  in 
diameter  was  blown  several  hundred  feet  up  into  the 
air,  and  that  was  the  end  of  the  most  dangerous  ob- 
struction to  commerce  in  the  bay  of  San  Francisca 
The  method  of  submarine  excavation  used  on  Blossom 
rock,  invented  by  A.  W.  Von  Schmidt,  a  San  Fran- 
ciscan, was  first  applied  in  making  the  entrance  of 
the  Hunter's  Point  dry-dock,  and  is  an  interestiDg 
addition  to  the  science  of  engineering. 

The  rainfall  of  1869-70  had  been  nineteen  inches, 
less  than  the  amount  needed  to  make  a  good  crop;  so 
the  harvest  was  scanty  and  the  fanners  generally  did 
not  prosper.  Railroads  were  built  from  Petaluma  to 
Santa  Bosa,  from  Marysville  to  a  point  twenty-five 
miles  beyond,  on  the  California  and  Oregon  route, 
and  from  Los  Angeles  to  Wilmington.  The  silver 
mines  of  Eureka  (Nevada),  and  the  borax  deposits 
found  at  various  places  in  the  same  state,  attracted 
much  attention  in  this  year,  and  offered  opportunities 
for  the  profitable  investment  of  several  millions  of 
capital. 

Sec  196.  Census  of  1870.  The  federal  census 
taken  in  this  year  reported  a  total  population  of  149,- 
473  in  the  city,  though  a  year  before  the  estimates  in 
the  directory  had  made  out  a  population  of  170,000. 
There  was  a  common  opinion  that  the  census  agent 
had  omitted  many  persons,  but  his  work  was  oflScial, 
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and  in  various  respects  more  carefully  done  than  the 
.«other.     It  showed  ihat  of  the  entire  number  of  in- 
iihabitants,  75,754  were  natives  of  the  United  StatesT"^    ^ 
//73,719  foreigners;   136,059  whites,  12,022   Chinese,     j"]^ 
^  1330  of  negro  blood,   54   Indian,  and   8   Japanesg*---^-  ^ 
Alv^fc  Tiinftty  people  in  a  hundred  were  white,  nine      \^ 
AftJAtift,  sk^i\i^  Qpe    ^fnVAn.     TIia  number  of  whites  ^""v  . 
bom  in  California  was  36,565,  or  more  than  a  fourth     f  vO 
of  all  the  whites;  but  most  of  them  were  minors,  for 
only  two  years  before,  among  25,000  registered  voters 
there  were  not  half  a  dozen   natives  of  the  state. 
The  two  sexes  were  about  equally  divided  among  the 
children  under  sixteen;  but  over  that  age  there  were 
52,102  males  and  38,316  females,  or  three  to  two,  and 
if  a  count  had  been  made  of  those  over  twenty-one 
the  disproportion  would  have  been  found  considerably 
greater. 

Ssa  197.  French-German  War.  The  war  between 
Gennany  and  France,  for  the  military  and  political 
leadership  of  continental  Europe,  excited  an  intense 
interest  in  San  Francisco,  where  the  former  country 
had  thirteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  the  latter  three 
thousand  five  hundred  of  her  natives.  The  Irish, 
generally,  and  some  Americans,  sympathized  with  the 
French;  while  the  Italians,  and  many  of  the  Ameri- 
cans of  the  Anglo-Saxon  stock  favored  the  Germans, 
so  there  were  large  parties  on  each  side.  When  it 
became  evident  that  France  was  badly  beaten,  the 
French  residents  poured  out  their  money  with  great 
devotion  to  aid  their  country,  and  gave  about  three 
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hundred  thousand  dollars — far  more  in  proportion  to 
their  number  than  the  Califomians  had  given  to  the 
sanitary  fund  in  the  American  civil  war.  These  con- 
tributions astonished  France  by  their  liberality,  and 
were  acknowledged  by  the  government  repeatedly. 
Madame  Mezzara,  a  French  lady  long  resident  of  San 
Francisco,  who,  having  gone  east  to  servo  as  a  nurse 
of  the  sanitary  commission  in  the  American  civil  war, 
and  upon  the  invasion  of  her  native  land  had  gone  to 
its  assistance  in  the  same  capacity,  was  made  the 
direct  recipient  of  some  of  the  Califomian  contribu- 
tions; and  her  representative  character,  as  well  as  her 
experience  and  efficient  labor,  gained  for  her  a  recog- 
nition from  the  government,  which  gave  her  a  special 
gold  medal  and  other  honorable  decor-ations;  and  the 
San  Francisco  Art  Association,  in  which  her  husband 
was  a  director,  received  from  the  French  government 
a  present  of  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  plaster 
casts,  taken  from  the  original  marbles  in  the  Louvre. 
The  Germans  did  not  feel  the  necessity  of  making 
sacrifices  so  great,  the  losses  being  less  on  their  side, 
and  their  government  better  able  to  provide  for  its 
sufferers,  but  they  collected  one  hundred  and  thirtj'- 
eight  thousand  dollars.  A  number  of  young  men  of 
both  nationalities  gave  up  lucrative  positions  to  join 
their  relatives  in  anus. 

Sec.  198.  1871.  The  California  Pacific  railroad 
company,  having  completed  its  branch  road  to  Marys- 
ville,  annexed  the  Napa  Valley  road,  and  announced 
its  purpose  of  building  roads  through  Sonoma  Valley  to 
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Bussian  Biver,  and  from  Woodland  northward  on  tho 
west  side  of  the  Sacramento  river  to  Bed  Bluff,  now 
acquired  the  boats  of  the  California  Steam  Navigation 
company  that  controlled  nearly  all  the  traffic  of  the 
inland  navigation  of  the  state,  and  also  bought  the 
Petaluma  Valley  railroad.  About  the  same  time  the 
capitalists  of  the  California  Pacific  road  formed  a  com* 

'  pany  to  build  a  road  to  run  from  the  northern  part  of 
the  Sacranaento  Valley  to  Ogden,  and  thus  compete 
with  the  Central  Pacific.  It  is  impossible  to  find  out 
how  pnuch  of  this  plan  was  seriously  meant,  but  be- 
fore anything  further  could  be  done,  the  directors  of 
the  Central  Pacific,  to  rid  themselves  of  a  bothersome, 
if  not  a  dangerous  rival,  bought  the  majority  of  the 
shares  in  the  California  Pacific  company,  which  then 
ceased  to  give  trouble  as  a  competing  road.  In  the 
winter  of  1871-72  portions  of  the  railroad  west  of 
Sacramento  and  south  of  Marysville  were  washed 
away  by  a  flood,  and  the  interruption  of  the  traffic 
was  a  serious  damage  to  the  road  and  its  terminus. 
Tho  Marysville  branch  has  never  been  restored,  and 
Vallejo,  which  had  grown  with  great  rapidity  for  the 
preceding  four  years,  came  to  a  standstill,  and  has  not 
yet  regained  it«  former  prosperity. 

.  When  the  time  approached  for  electing  a  governor 
and  other  state  officers,  the  republican  leaders,  taking 
a  lesson  from  their  defeat  in  18G7,  nominated  Newton 
Booth,  an  enemy  of  railroad  subsidies,  for  the  head  of 
their  ticket,  and  under  his  lead  they  recovered  power; 
but/  on  account  of  a  difference  of  opinion  in  reference 
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to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the  state  towards  the 
railroad  companies  and  other  corporations,  before  the 
close  of  his  term  he  became  the  leader  of  the  Inde- 
pendent or  Dolly  Varden  party,  which  elected  him  to 
the  federal  senate. 

On  account  of  the  uneasy  feeling  among  the  citizens 
in  reference  to  the  terminal  business  of  the  railroad, 
'inquiries  were  addressed  to  the  directors  frequently 
whether  they  intended  to  bring  their  cars  into  the  city, 
and  they  replied  that  they  could  not  afford  to  run 
seventy  miles  round  the  southern  arm  of  the  bay  vrith 
their  regular  trains  from  the  east ;  but  if  the  means  to 
build  a  bridge  at  Eavenswood  were  supplied^  so  that 
the  distance  would  not  be  greater  than  by  way  of  Oak- 
land, the  cars  would  come  into  the  city.  Thereupon 
a  proposition  was  introduced  into  the  board  of  super- 
visors to  take  a  popular  vote  upon  the  question 
whether  three  million  dollars  should  be  given  as  a 
subsidy  to  aid  the  construction  of  a  bridge,  but  the 
ordinance  was  voted  down. 

The  Kavenswood  scheme  having  been  abandoned, 
for  a  time  at  least,  a  plan  was  brought  forward  for 
the  construction  of  a  bridge  from  Potrero  Point  or 
Hunter's  Point  to  Alameda,  a  distance  of  five  mile& 
The  bay  is  there  in  mid-channel  fifty  feet  deep,  and 
the  current  strong ;  and  it  was  estimated  that  a  perma- 
nent bridge  would  cost  fift;eon  million  dollars ;  and  as 
neither  the  company,^ho  city,  the  state,  nor  congress, 
wished  to  spend  any  such  sum,  that  idea  came  to 
nothing,  although  it  was  urged  persistently  by  sev- 
eral public  journals. 
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Ssa  199.  Howes.  Horace  Hawes,  a  millionaire, 
died  in  March.  Some  months  before  his  death,  he 
had  made  a  deed,  giving  nearly  all  his  property,  val- 
ued at  several  millions,  for  the  endowment  of  a  uni- 
versity at  Bedwood,  and  a  scl^ool  of  the  mechanic  arts 
in  San  Francisco.  The  gifts  were  accompanied  by 
complex  and  burdensome  conditions  and,  being  sub- 
ject to  modiGcation  by  the  grantor  at  any  time  dur- 
ing his  life,  were  in  the  nature  of  bequests,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  same  need  of  confirmation  by  a  probate 
court  as  a  will.  He  was  a  stingy,  quarrelsome,  sus- 
picious, unpopular  man ;  and  in  his  will  allowed  out  of 
his  large  fortune  not  more  than  enough  to  his  wife 
for  a  merely  comfortable  maintenance  of  herself  and 
son,  though  the  latter  was  to  receive  about  thirty 
thousand  dollars  after  he  should  reach  the  age  of 
thirty  years.  More  than  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the 
estate  was  to  be  given  for  public  purposes.  Mrs. 
Hawes  was  esteemed  as  much  as  he  was  disliked,  and 
when  she  contested  the  will,  the  jury  promptly  ren- 
dered a  verdict  that  he  was  not  of  sound  mind,  though 
he  was  in  no  respect  insane.  His  deed  was  in  keeping 
with  its  conduct  for  the  previous  twenty-five  years, 
durin<r  all  of  which  time  he  had  been  a  successful 
business  man,  an  acute  lawyer,  a  prominent  citizen  of 
San  Francisco,  considered  worthy  to  be  intrusted  with 
difficult  and  important  public  afiairs.  Ho  was  ap- 
pointed prefect  in  1849,  and  elected  state  senator  in 
1856  and  1864  ;  and  as  senator  he  was  author  of  the 
consolidation  bill  or  city  charter  of  1856,  and  of  the 
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act  for  the  registration  of  voters — ^two  of  the  most 
original  and  beneficent  statutes  ever  enacted  in  Cali- 
fornia. His  superior  capacity  was  recognized  and  Iiis 
influence  accepted  in  the  legislature  by  his  associates, 
notwithstanding  their  indifference  or  dislike  to  him. 

Sec.  200.  1872.  The  continuation  of  the  real 
estate  panic,  the  popular  agitation  against  the  grant 
of  Goat  Island  to  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  com- 
pany for  a  terminus,  and  a  greater  excitement  in  the 
mining  stock  market  than  any  before  observed,  were 
among  the  events  of  1872.  The  legislative  appor- 
tionment required  by  the  constitution  to  give  repre- 
sentation in  the  legislature  proportioned  to  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  the  various  counties,  as  shown 
by  the  census  of  1870,  was  defeated  by  the  mining 
counties  with  help  and  encouragement  from  Sacra- 
mento and  Stockton;  and  San  Francisco,  which  was 
entitled  to  one  fourth  of  the  members  of  the  senate 
and  assembly,  had  to  wait  two  years  before  the  bill 
could  be  passed,  and  she  could  obtain  justice. 

Sec.  20 1 .  Goat  Island.  The  relation  of  the  city 
to  the  Central  Pacific  company  continued  to  be  a 
matter  of  absorbing  interest.  The  supervisors  having 
refused  to  give  a  subsidy  for  a  bridge  at  Kavenswood, 
the  company  urged  its  application  previously  made  to 
congress  for  a  permission  to  occupy  Goat  Island. 
Little  attention  had  been  given  to  the  idea  of  making 
a  terminus  at  the  island;  but  now  the  opinion  pre- 
vailed that  the  establishment  of  the  terminal  busi- 
ness there,  with  a   bridge  to  the  Oakland  shore. 
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and  numerous  warehouses  and  wharves  on  the  island 
ivould  result  in  serious,  if  not  immense  damage  to 
San  Francisco.  The  press  and  public  meetings  de-; 
nounced  the  scheme,  and  a  committee  of  one  hundred 
prominent  citizens  was  organized  to  take  proper  meas-:: 
ures  for  protecting  the  public  interests  supposed  to  be 
endangered  by  the  bill 

Goat  Island  had  been  reserved  by  the  government 
of  the  United  States  for  military  purposes,  and  the 
federal  army  engineers  in  response  to  an  inquiry 
whether  there  was  any  objection  to  the  occupation  of 
the  island  as  a  railroad  terminus,  replied  that  such 
occupation  would  seriously  diminish  the  militaiy  value 
of  the  position  which  might  become  very  important 
if  some  hostile  vessel  should  succeed  in  passing 
through  the  Golden  Gate.  The  coast  survey  engi- 
neers, when  requested  to  give  their  opinion,  said  that 
any  bridge  or  solid  causeway  from  the  Oakland  shore, 
to  Goat  Island  would  check  the  currents  along  the  east- 
em  shore  of  the  bay,  cause  the  deposition  of  a  large 
amount  of  sand  and  mud,  diminish  the  tidal  area, 
reduce  the  amount  of  tide  water  flowing  out  of  the 
Golden  Gate  with  the  ebb,  and  lead  to  a  shallowing, 
of  water  on  the  bar,  thus  injuring  the  value  of  the. 
harbor. 

While  matters  were  in  this  condition,  a  delegation 
of  citizens  from  St  Louis,  interested  in  the  Atlantic. 
and  Pxu^ific  railroad,  which  had  a  franchise  and  land 
grant  from  congress  to  cross  the  continent  about  the 
thirty-fifth  parallel  of  latitude,  came  to  •  San  Fran-* 
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cisco  to  solicit  a  subsidy  for  their  road,  which  they 
promised  should  enter  the  city  by  the  peninsula. 
This  party  was  warmly  welcomed,  and  the  committee 
of  one  hundred  received  their  propositions  with  much 
favor;  but  after  a  few  weeks  the  idea  began  to  prevaS 
that  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  company  had  no  sub- 
stantial foundation,  and  that  the  subsidy  of  $10,000,- 
000  demanded  by  them  would  be  thrown  away.  A 
division  of  opinion  in  the  committee  followed;  the 
minority  adhered  to  the  plan  of  aiding  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  company  indirectly  if  not  directly;  the 
majority  advised  a  compromise  with  the  Central  Pa- 
cific, It  w«is  agreed  that  the  latter  company  should 
abandon  the  application  for  Goat  Island,  build  a 
bridge  at  Bavenswood,  and  construct  a  road  along 
the  bay  shore  east  of  San  Bruno  mountain  to  Mission 
cove  within  eighteen  months,  make  the  main  termi- 
nus of  the  Trans-Continental,  San  Joaquin  Valley  and 
Southern  Pacific  roads  in  the  city,  and  when  author- 
ized by  law  extend  a  track  from  South  Beach  to 
North  Beach,  and  deliver  meix^handise  along  the  ex- 
tension without  extra  charge.  Tlio  city,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  to  give  a  subsidy  of  $2,500,000  in  her 
bonds  to  the  company.  This  compromise,  failing  to 
command  the  favor  of  the  people  or  of  the  supervisors, 
was  abandoned,  and  in  its  place  a  scheme  was  brought 
forward  to  give  810,000,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  to  the  Colorado,  where  it  should  connect  with 
whichever  company  should  first  reach  that  river  from 
the  other  side.     After  an  acrimonious  campaign  both 
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parties  were  defeated,  a  result  with  which  the  citizens 
generallj  have  since  been  well  pleased;  for  the  cars 
now  run  to  the  Colorado  without  help  from  the  city, 
and  the  eastern  companies  which  made  loud  promises 
in  1873,  that  they  would  build  hundreds  of  miles  of 
road  every  year  on  the  southern  routes  across  the 
continent,  have  for  years  done  nothing. 

SEa  202.  Belcher  Bonanza.  The  greatest  excite- 
ment known  up  to  that  time  in  the  San  Francisco 
mining  stock  market  was  caused  in  the  beginning  of 
1872  by  the  discovery  of  the  large  size  of  tho  rich 
ore  deposit  opened  in  the  Crown  Point  and  Belcher 
mines  in  the  previous  year,  and  by  the  simultaneous 
finding  of  a  rich  body  of  ore  in  tho  Kaymond  &  Ely 
mine  at  Pioche.  The  consequence  of  these  develop- 
ments  was  an  advance  that  far  exceeded  anything  pre« 
viously  observed  even  among  the  speculative  Califor- 
nians.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  silver  stocks  on 
the  San  Francisco  market  was  seventeen  millions  in 
January,  twenty-four  in  February,  twenty-six  in 
March,  thirty-four  in  April,  and  eighty-one  in  May, 
a  gain  of  sixty-four  millions  in  five  months — ^no  slight 
addition  to  the  wealth  of  a  city  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants  in  so  brief  a  period. 
Unfortunately,. this  wealth  did  not  stick.  Suddenly 
the  fever  was  followed  by  a  chill;  in  ten  days  there 
was  a  decline  of  sixty  millions,  and  hundreds  that  had 
considered  themselves  rich  found  themselves  bankrupt. 
There  was,  however,  no  mistake  about  tho  new  ore 
bodies.    The  Gold  Hill  bonanza  yielded  altogether 
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over  eighty  millions,  and  the  Pioche  district  turned 
out  eight  millions  in  1872.  The  stock  sales  oi 
the  year  ran  up  to  two  hundred  millions,  or  about 
twice  as  much  as  in  1871,  and  four  times  as  much  as 
in  1870. 

Sec.  203.  Diamond  Fraud.  The  latter  half  of 
1872  was  marked  by  another  excitement  which  threat- 
ened for  a  time  to  throw  even  the  wonderful  silver 
mining  stocks  into  insignificance.  A  report  was  cir- 
culated that  an  extensive  and  wonderfully  rich  dia- 
mond field  had  been  discovered  in  the  interior  of  the 
continent,  though  the  precise  situation  was  kept  secret. 
One  rumor  said  it  was  in  Arizona,  another  iu  Utah. 
The  recent  opening  of  the  diamond  fields  of  South 
Africa,  and  the  reports  of  the  great  wealth  amassed 
there  by  many  individuals  after  a  few  months  of  labor, 
prepared  the  public  to  be  swindled  by  one  of  the  most 
adroit  schemes  ever  devised  to  gull  an  ignorant  or 
excitable  community.  The  schemers  showed  no  haste 
or  lack  of  confidence.  They  went  to  leading  capital- 
ists of  San  Francisco,  brought  the  alleged  discoveries 
before  them,  showed  specimens  of  the  rough  diamonds 
— they  were  stones  from  Brazil  and  South  Africa, 
bought  for  the  purpose — ^and  proposed  the  formation 
of  a  company,  with  the  understanding  that  the  matter 
was  to  be  carefully  withheld  from  the  public  imtil  the 
federal  mining  law  could  be  amended  so  as  to  recog- 
nize the  validity  of  mining  claims  for  diamoQds,  and 
to  authorize  the  issue  of  patents  for  them.  This 
proposition    demanded    a  very  trifling    advance   of 
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y  from  tho  capitaliBts,  left  its  expenditure  in 
'  own  hands,  gave  abundant  time  and  opportunity 
Kivestigation,  and  was  so  business-like  that  no 
t   was  entertained  of  the  good  faith  of  the  pro- 
rs.     The  law  in  reference  to  patents  for  mines  as 
bed  in  1866  was  amended  on  the  tenth  of  May, 
»  so  that  in  addition  to  ''gold,  silver,  cinnabar  or 
&r/'  previously  mentioned,  it, should  also  include 
d,  tin,  or  other  valuable  deposits.''    Thus  the ' 
ivas  ready,  but  some  of  the  bait  was  still  lacking;  * 
-couple  of  men  went  to  London,  bought  a  consid- 
le  supply  of  rough  diamonds,  including  large  and 
'1,  and  oven  some  of  the  diamond  dust  obtained 
'.  South  Africa,  and  salted  the  stuff  in  the  place  * 
!;ted  in  Colorado— for  it  was  in  that  territory,  and  ' 
in  Arizona  or  Utah  that  the  scene  was  laid — and 
3  on  to  San  Francisco,  where  their  friends  had  ' 
up  a  party,  including   several  gentlemen  who 
ended  to  bo  mining  experts,  and  Heniy  Janin,  a 
ing  engineer  of  good  repute  for  honesty,  capacity, 
knowledge. 

lie  party  having  arrived  upon  the  field  found  the 
londs  where  they  had  been  salted,  and  found  them 
L  an  case  that  should  have  provoked  distrust. 
u  had  no  experience  in  diamond  mining;  his  sus-< 
ins  had  not  been  aroused ;  he  assumed  that  he  had 
miond  field  before  him,  and  wrote  his  report  on 
ba.sis.  He  did  not  explain  the  formation  or  the 
autions  to-  prevent  deception  by  salting,  but  de- 
i  much  of'  bis  attention  to  the  discussion  of  the 
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question  whether  with  a  field  so  extensive  as  that  over 
which  the  diamonds  had  been  found,  and  their  abun- 
dance,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  for  the  time  employed, 
without  any  facilities  for  washing,  the  value  of  the  dia-  * 
monds  obtained  was  one  hundred  dollars  for  every  hoar 
of  each  person,  the  price  would  not  fall  to  a  trifle  when 
working  should  be  commenced  on  a  lai^  scale  with 
every  needful  preparation.     The  capitalists  interested 
believed  the  report,  and  the  stock  of  the  diamond  com- 
pany, which  was  not  to  be  put  upon  the  market  until  • 
all  doubt  of  any  mistake  had  been  removed,  was  nearly 
ready  to  be  offered  to  a  highly  excited  public,  when  the 
exposure  came.  Information  of  the  situation  and  char-  > 
acter  of  the  diamond  diggings  had  been  sent  to  Clarence 
King,  who,  under  order  of  the  federal  government,  had . 
made  a  hasty  geological  survey  of  the  country  along . 
the  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude,  including  the  diamond 
region,  and  as  he  had  seen  none  of  the  diamond-bear- 
ing rock  formation  there,  he  suspected  a  fraud,  visited 
the  place  without  delay,  and  after  a  brief  examination 
satisfied  himself  that  the  ground  had  been  salted*    He 
found  diamonds  where' the  ground  had  been  dug,  es- 
pecially about  large  stones  that  served  as  marks,  but 
none  elsewhere.  Some  of  the  Colorado  diamonds  hav- . 
ing  been  previously  shipped  to  London,  were  there 
recognized  as  African  stones.     The  story  of  the  pur-  . 
chases  of  African  and  Brazilian  diamonds  months  be- 
fore was  published.   The  exposure  -coming  almost  sim^ 
ultaneously  from  two  sources  threw  a  chill  upon  the  ' 
excitement,  and  the  fraud  came  to  an  end  before  the . 
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;eral  public  could  be  victimized.     Those  who  suf- 

-d  were  nearly  all  rich  men.     It  was  so  managed 

L  there  was  no  judicial  investigation  of  the  affair ; 

three  or  four  prominent  mining  speculators  had 

credit  with  the  general  public  of  being  parties  to 

plot,  though  they  protested  that  they  had  been 

eived. 

Ssa  204.  1873.  The  transfer  of  the  residence  of 
t  Califomian  directors  of  the  Central  Pacific  rail- 
A  from  Sacramento  to  San  Francisco,  the  expendi- 
"e  of  a  large  sum  for  filling  in  the  railroad  terminal 
ids  in  Mission  cove,  and  the  construction  of  a  largo 
at  to  transport  laden  freight  cars  across  the  bay, 
-re  accepted  as  conclusive  evidences  that  tho  appre- 
usions  previously  entertained  for  years,  of  hostility 
the  part  of  the  directors  to  the  metropolis,  were 
eatly  exaggerated,  if  not  baseless.  The  men  who 
rned  a  controlling  interest  in  the  twelve  hundred 
lies  of  railroad  having  become  citizens  of  San  Fran- 
;oo,  their  interests  were  considered  as  identified  with 
ose  of  the  city.  A  largo  part  of  the  opposition 
own  by  the  officials  and  press  of  the  city  towards 
em  had  been  the  result  of  distrust;  a  natural  effect 
ignorance  of  the  men,  perhaps  not  unmixed  with 
agrin  that  such  an  immense  enterprise  had  fallen 
x>  the  hands  of  residents  of  a  provincial  town,  while 
D  capitalists  of  the  metropolis  had  refused  to  take 
y  part  in  it,  and  had  predicted  ruin  for  those  en- 
<;ed  in  it 
Five  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  completion  of 
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the  rood,  and  the  fears  of  the  friends  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  predictions  of  ruin  by  its  enemies,  had 
made  no  progress  towards  fulfillment    The  city  never 
grew  more  rapidly.   According  to  Langley's  estimates, 
there  was  an  average  gain  of  about  eight  per  cent  a 
year  in  the  population;  bnt  no  reference  to  statistics 
was  necessary  to  get  conclusive  evidence  of  the  gen- 
eral prosperity.   New  buildings,  larger  and  more  costly 
than  any  before  erected  were  numerous.   Though  some 
of  the  outside  land  could  not  be  sold  for  the  prices 
paid  in  1868,  yet  lots  in  the  leading  business  streets 
and  in  the  preferred  residence  districts  conmianded 
higher  figures  than  ever  before.     While  San  Francis- 
co thus  flourished,  the  towns  for  which  rivalry  had 
been  claimed  gained  no  metropolitan  character.     Val- 
lejo,  Benicia,  and  Saucelito,  lost  the  importance  gained 
in  public  estimation  by  a  brief  excitement  among  a 
portion  of  the  community.     Oakland  grew  rapidly, 
but  its  business  was  suburban,  though  many  of  its 
property  holders  did  not  give  up  the  hope  of  an  inde- 
pendent traffic,  to  come  with  the  completion  of  their 
artificial  harbor. 

Sec.  205.  Oakland  Harbor.  The  protest  of  San 
Francisco  against  the  grant  of  Groat  Island  to  the  rail- 
road company  was  so  emphatic  that  the  bill,  after 
adoption  in  the  lower  house  of  congress,  was  aban- 
doned in  the  senate.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
terminus  without  sending  the  cars  across  the  bay  in  a 
boat,  congress  ordered  a  survey  of  San  Antonio  creek 
at  Oakland,  to  ascertain  whether  a  deep  harbor  could 
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.  constructed  thera  Tho  army  engineers  mode  a 
J'orable  report,  and  submitted  a  plan  for  an  artificial 
"jrbor  three  miles  long,  three  hundred  yards  wide, 
3  about  twenty-five  feet  deep,  and  this  project  then 
opted  has  since  then  advanced  far  towards  comple- 
■1,  appropriations  having  been  made  for  it  nearly 
3ry  year  out  of  the  federal  treasury. 
Sec  206.  Dolly  Varden.  The  approaching  elec- 
■1  of  another  federal  senator  to  succeed  Cornelius 
Jc,  whose  term  was  to  expire  in  March,  1875,  gave 

additional  interest  to  the  political  canvass  of  1873, 
ken  all  the  assemblymen  and  half  the  senators  were 

be  chosen.  The  republican  leaders  committed 
tnders  similar  to  those  of  1867,  when  the  state 
nt  over  to  the  democrats;  but  tho  result  now  w^ 
it  triumph  of  a  third  party,  self-styled  Independent, 
1  nicknamed  the  Dolly  Varden,  which  promised  to 
licet  the  state  against  monopolies,  to'  regulate  the 
as  and  freights  on  railroads,  to  establish  a  state 
tem  of  irrigation,  and  to  manage  the  government 

the  benefit  of  tho  people.  The  new  organization 
elved  much  aid  from  the  secret  order  of  grangers 
patrons  of  husbandry  which,  though  almost  un- 
>wn  before  suddenly  spread  through  the  agricul- 
al  districts;  and  notwithstanding  its  denial  of  parti- 
purposes  and  its  exclusion  of  partisan  subjects 
n  the  proceedings  of  its  lodges,  became  indirectly 

source  of  a  strong  political  influence.     The  inde- 
dent  party  proved  to  be  stronger  than  either  of 

others  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  state  generally; 
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but  failing  to  get  complete  control  of  the  state  govern- 
.  ment,  could  not  carry  out  its  favorite  reforms,  and  two 
years  latef  it  finally  dissolved,  leaving  its  members  to 
«  return  to  the  national  parties  with  which  they  bad 
previously  associated.  It  succeeded  in  electing  Newton 
Booth,  its  most  eloquent  speaker,  to  the  federal  sen- 
atorsbip. 

Sec.  207.  1874.  The  year  1874  was  marked  bv 
a  large  immigration  from  the  East;  by  the  opening  up 
of  the  consolidated  Virginia  bonanza  in  the  Comstock 
lode;  by  a  stock  excitement  that  surpassed  those  of 
1863  and  1872;  by  the  publication  of  James  Licks 
deed  giving  nearly  all  his  property  for  public  pur- 
poses; by  the  removal  to  San  Francisco  of  the  chief 
offices  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  company  from 
Sacramento;  and  by  the  commencement  of  work  on 
.the  Palace  Hotel.  Among  the  minor  events  of  the 
twelvemonth  were  the  discovery  of  serious  and  dis- 
graceful frauds  in  the  offices  of  the  license  collector, 
.coroner,  public  administrator,  and  assessor,  and  the 
increase  of  the  police  force  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men. 

J    Sec  208.     Large  Immigration.    The  gain  of  the 

[Pacific   states    and   territories  by  immigration  was 

jforty-six  thousand — eleven    thousand    more   than  in 

-  Y  il873  or   18G8,  when  the  number  of  passengers  had 

' ^    /been  greater  than  in  any  year  since  1852.     Tho  main 

I  causes  of  this  throng  were  the  depression  of  business 

j.on  the  Atlantic  slope,  the  stimulus  given  to  industry 

in   California  by  the  large  production  of  silver  in 
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.'evada,  and  the  favorable  condition  of  agriculture.  V.l) 
uch  prostration  of  business  in  the  eastern  states  had — ' 
3ver  before  been  suffered.  Thousands  of  manufac* 
mng  establishments  had  closed  or  discharged  some  « 
;  their  workmen ;  the  construction  of  railroads  had 
imost  ceased;  wages  had  fallen;  the  supply  of  labor 
ir  exceeded  the  demand  at  the  current  rates ;  the 
larket  price  of  land  had  declined  greatly ;  and  there 
ad  been  a  decrease  of  one  third  in  the  immi<rration 
xmi  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  California  was 
I  the  midst  of  exceptional  prosperity.  Within 
^ree  years  there  had  been  an  increase  of  nearly  one 
alf  in  the  area  under  cultivation.  The  extension  of 
le  railroad  to  the  southern  end  of  the  San  Joaquin 
alley  had  given  facilities  for  transporting  to  market 
le  products  of  a  large  region  practically  inaccessible 
efore;  and  farmers  were  now  convinced  that  good 
rops  of  grain  could  be  grown  on  large  areas  previ- 
isly  supposed  to  be  almost  worthless.  The  winter 
r  1873-74  brought  a  good  supply  of  rain,  and  was 
allowed  by  an  abundant  wheat  harvest.  With  the 
elp  of  this  stimulus,  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  of 
lilroad  were  built  in  this  year. 
Sec.  209.  Consolidated  Virginia  Bonanza.  The 
rold  Hill  bonanza  had  now  reached  the  height  of  its 
Dleudor,  and  the  Crown  Point  and  Belcher  were  pay- 
ig  immense  dividends.  In  three  years  and  a  half  the 
^o  mines  had  taken  out  more  than  forty  million  dol- 
irs,  a  result  previously  unapproached  in  the'experi- 
ice  of  Washoe.    While  they  were  still  at  the  flood 
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tide  of  their  prosperity,  the  still  greater  bonanza  of  the 
Consolidated  Virginia  was  found  near  the  northern 
end  of  the  lode,  and  in  May  it  began  monthly  div- 
idends of  three   hundred  thousand    dollars.     Every 

• 

week  brought  news  from  the  advancing  drifts,  cross- 
cuts and  winzes,  and  proved  the  ore  body  to  be  larger 
and  richer.  Experienced  miners,  who  were  repre- 
sented «is  trustworthy  experts,  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  ore  in  sight  would  yield  fifteen  hundred 
million  dollars.  The  excitement  was  intense;  the  ag- 
gregate value  of  the  Comstock  shares,  as  indicated  bj 
the  quotations  of  the  market,  rose  at  the  rate  of  a 
million  dollars  a  day  for  nearly  two  months,  and  the 
year  closed  when  this  fever  or  frenzy  of  speculati(« 
was  near  its  culmination. 

Sec.  210.  Flood  and  O'Brien.  The  sudden  rise 
of  the  firm  of  Flood  &  O'Brien  to  great  wealth,  was 
one  of  those  events  which  could  scarcely  occur  out  of 
San  Francisco.  J.  C.  Flood  and  W.  S.  O'Brien,  had 
for  many  years  kept  a  saloon,  patronized  by  mer- 
chants and  brokers.  A  good  lunch  was  spread  with- 
out charge  in  tho  middle  of  the  day  for  customers; 
and  the  partners,  men  of  respectable  intelligence, 
character  and  manners,  attended  in  person  behind  the 
bar.  Thus  they  had  lived  for  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
when  they  obtained  a  small  interest  in  a  mine  at  Vir- 
ginia city.  Having  been  introduced  to  the  market, 
customers  familiar  with  the  management  of  the  min- 
ing companies  gave  them  good  advice,  they  began  to 
make  a  profit  on  stock  operations  and  formed  a  part- 
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lersbip  with  J.  W.  Mackey  and  J.  G.  Fair,  who  re- 
ided  at  Yiiginia  city,  and  were  miners  by  occupa- 
'ion.  Mackey  had  worked  as  a  blaster  for  four  dollars 
>  day.  The  firm,  the  name  of  which  continued  to  be 
^ood  k  O'Brien  after  the  admission  of  the  two  new 
fWrtners,  obtained  possession  of  most  of  the  stock  of 
^lie  Consolidated  Vii)]^nia  mine,  at  a  time  when  the 
^ihares  were  worth  only  nine  dollars — ^for  some  they 
^>aid  only  four  dollars;  and  as  there  were  only  10,700 
''ihares,  the  whole  mine  was  then  worth  less  than 
^100,000.  Its  length  was  1310  feet,  so  the  cost  to 
bhem  was  less  than  $100  a  lineal  foot;  and  tbat  ap- 
peared enough  to  people  who  considered  that,  though 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  had  been 
spent  on  the  property  in  the  previous  ten  years,  it 
bad  never  returned  a  cent  of  dividend;  that  no  ore 
worthy  of  notice  had  ever  been  found  within  its 
limits;  and  that  if  it  had  any  ore,  the  fact  could  not 
be  ascertained  without  an  additional  expenditure  that 
[night  run  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  The 
Suture  proved  that  $212,000  were  required  in  assess- 
ments before  there  was  any  return. 

Instead  of  continuing  the  sinking  of  the  old  shaft 
Jiat  had  reached  a  depth  of  only  400  feet  in  the  Con- 
K>lidated  Virginia  ground.  Flood  and  O'Brien  took 
Jbe  cheaper  and  more  expeditious  course  of  running  a 
irift  from  the  Gould  and  Curry  shaft,  only  800  feet 
xom  their  line  and  1800  feet  deep.  This  drift,  1200 
reet  below  the  surface,  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
xuianza  extending  the  whole  length  of  their  mine. . 
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The  property,  afler  having  10,700  shares  in  1871, 
was  divided  into  two  mines,  the  Consolidated  Virginia 
and  California,  each  of  which  has  now  540,000  shares. 
The  two  mines,  at  the  prices  paid  in  January,  1874, 
were  together  worth  $150,000,000,  equivalent  to  a 
profit  of  more  than  3000  fold  upon  the  shares  for 
which  four  dollars  a  share  had  been  paid  in  1871. 
The  limits  of  this  bonanza,  or  ore  deposit,  have  not  yet 
been  found,  and  it  is  impossible  to  predict  how  much 
longer  this  wonderful  stream  of  treasure  shall  pour 
into  the  pockets  of  San  Francisco,  though  it  has 
already  yielded  more  than  $100,000,000. 

Sec.  211.  James  Lick.  The  publication  of  the 
deed  in  which  James  Lick  conveyed  nearly  all  his 
property,  estimated  to  be  worth  several  millions,  to 
trustees,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  San  Francisco 
and  California,  was  received  with  general  satisfaction. 
The  gifts  were  distributed,  with  much  knowledge  and 
judgment,  for  the  advancement  of  astronomy,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  mechanical  arts  school,  a  free  bath- 
house, an  old  ladies'  home,  other  institutions  for  the 
relief  of  suffering  indigence,  and  the  erection  of  various 
works  of  art;  and  after  the  payment  of  the  specific 
appropriation,  including  some  to  his  relatives,  the  res- 
idue of  the  estate  was  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  San  Francisco  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  soci- 
ety of  California  Pioneers.  Begret  was  felt  that  the 
sum  allowed  to  the  relatives  was  not  greater,  only 
twenty-six  thousand  dollars  being  given  in  all  to  his 
son,  his  sister,  his  two  half-brothers^  his  two  nieces  and 
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a  nephew,  all  of  whom  needed  his  bounty  and  had 
good  claims  upon  it.  Though  the  deed  was  absolute 
in  form,  it  was  changed  in  the  following  year. 

Sec.  212.  1876.  The  year  1875  was  eventful  for 
San  Francisca  It  brought  the  culmination  of  the 
stock  excitement  that  began  in  the  previous  summer; 
a  new  deed  from  James  Lick,  giving  his  estate  to  the 
people  in  a  new  form;  the  defeat  of  the  Calaveras 
water  scheme;  the  failure  of  the  bank  of  California; 
the  death  of  Mr.  Balston;  the  destruction  of  Virginia 
City  by  fire;  the  completion  of  the  Palace  hotel;  the 
establishment  of  the  bank  of  Nevada;  the  opening  of 
Montgomery  avenue;  the  advancement  of  Market 
street  near  Third  to  a  rivalry  with  Kearny  as  a  fash- 
ionable  promenade;  and  an  immigration  larger  than 
any  since  1850. 

Many  circumstance  concurred  to  stimulate  immir 
gration  to  the  Pacific  states,  and  among  these  the  con- 
tinued prostration  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  business  on 
the  Atlantic  side  was  prominent  Myriads  of  families 
who  had  never  known  want  before  were  now  pinched 
for  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life.  The  young  men,  seeing 
no  satisfactory  future  before  them  in  their  old  homes, 
when  looking  for  new  ones  were  dazzled  by  the  account  of 
the  marvelous  production  of  the  Comstock  lode,  the 
rapid  growth  and  accumulation  of  wealth  at  San 
Francisco,  the  recent  extension  of  railroads  into  large 
districts  of  fertile  soil  previously  inaccessible,  and  the 
successful  establishment  in  California  of  various 
branches  of  industry  not  practicable  in  other  parts  of 
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the  United  States,  on  account  of  adverse  climatic 
conditions.  Under  such  influences,  one  hundred  and 
seven  thousand  people  came  to  California  in  1875, 
leaving  a  net  gain  of  sixty-four  thousand. 

Sec.  213.  Calaveras  WaJter  Scheme.  On  account 
of  general,  or  at  least  very  loud  complaint,  in  several 
influential  nevirspapers,  that  the  prices  of  the  Spring 
Valley  company,  which  furnished  all  the  water  dis- 
tributed through  the  city  by  pipes,  were  oppressive 
and  extortionate,  the  legislature  had  passed  an  act 
authorizing  the  municipal  administration  to  provide  a 
supply  of  water,  and  an  elaborate  report  was  made 
Aipon  the  sources  from  which  it  could  be  obtained. 
Calaveras  valley,  situated  between  two  ridges  of  the 
Coast  mountains,  in  Santa  Clara  and  Alameda  coun- 
ties, had  been  bought  up  by  speculators,  and  i^as  oflered 
to  the  city  for  ten  million  dollars,  of  which  nearly 
half  would  have  been  profit  to  them.  The  scheme 
was  defeated  by  the  board  of  supervisors,  and  that 
was  the  end  of  it. 

While  the  Calaveras  scheme  was  under  considera- 
tion, and  when  it  was  supposed  that  a  majority  of  the 
officials  who  were  to  decide  upon  it  were  disposed  to 
favor  it,  the  daily  "  Call "  and  "  Bulletin,"  in  the 
course  of  their  opposition,  asserted  that  W.  C.  Eal- 
ston,  president  of  the  bank  of  California,  was  the 
head  of  the  scheme  to  force  the  bad  purchase  on  the 
city  treasury.  This  charge,  not  supported  at  the  time 
by  any  evidence  that  could  be  verified  by  the  public, 
gave  much  oflense,  provoked  angry  recrimination,  and 
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/was  followed  by  other  attacks  upon  Balston^  who  was 
accused  of  having  abused  his  position  at  the  head  of 
the  leading  bank  of  the  state  to  exercise  a  corrupt  in- 
fluence in  political  affairs.  In  many  respects  Mr. 
Balston  was  personally  popular,  especially  with  the 
merchants  and  capitalists  generally,  and  nothing  but 
strong  confidence  of  other  classes  in  the  good  motives 
of  the  editorial  management  of  the  offending  journals 
.could  have  saved  them  from  ruin,  so  fierce  was  the  ani- 
mosity provoked  against  them. 

Sec  214.  Bank  of  C(difornxa.  On  the  twenty-sixth 
of  August,  the  city  was  about  noon  astonished  by  the 
news  that  the  Bank  of  California  had  closed  its  doors. 
So  strong  was  the  confidence  in  its  wealth,  that  peo- 
ple said  its  only  trouble  was  a  temporary  scarcity  of  cash 
which  would  end  so  soon  as  the  mint  could  coin  the 
bars  of  bullion  in  its  vaults.  Even  when  Mr.  Balston 
said  the  bank  had  failed  completely,  and  could  never 
re-open  its  doors,  credence  was  denied  to  him.  Ac- 
cording to  the  reports  made  not  long  before,  it  had  a 
capital  of  five  million  dollars,  and  deposits  amounting 
^to  as  much  more^  besides  almost  unlimited  credit  It 
had  regularly  paid  its  dividends  of  about  one  per  cent, 
a  month.  The  public,  even  the  capitalists,  who  were 
its  customers  and  directors,  had  not  heard  of  any  seri- 
ous losses;  failure  under  such  circumstances  appeared 
impossible. 

When  the  directors  met  after  the  closing  to  examine 
the  situation,  they  were  dissatisfied  with  Kalston,  and 
requested  him  to  resign  his  position  as  president  They 
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found  that  the  financial  condition  of  the  bank  was  not 
what  they  had  supposed  it  to  be,  nor  what  he  repre- 
sented it  to  be.  They  had  the  fullest  confidence  in 
his  capacity  and  honesty;  they  knew  that  he  had 
made  large  sums  by  speculations  and  investments  with 
different  friends  before  he  became  president  of  the 
bank  in  1872  (these  were  the  only  great  financial  suc- 
cesses of  his  life);  they  did  not  know  that  in  company 
with  less  reputable  men,  he  had  afterwards  lost  all  his 
individuatfortune,  and  much  more;  and  they  supposed 
that  his  great  wealth  placed  him  above  the  reach  of 
any  temptation  to  defraud  the  bank  He  had  been 
president  three  years;  the  business,  the  records,  and 
the  clerks  were  under  his  control;  and  at  the  meetings 
he  submitted  false  statements,  and  exhibited  money 
borrowed  for  the  occasions,  as  property  of  the  bank 
The  executive  committee  being  large  stockholders, 
had  much  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  a  failure  to 
discover  his  systematic  frauds;  but  suspecting  noth- 
ing, they  did  not  employ  detectives,  and  without 
such  help  they  could  not  have  discovered  anything. 
When  they  found  that  the  bank  was  insolvent,  that 
the  president  had  used  millions  of  its  money  in  his 
personal  speculations,  and  had  made  an  over-issue  of 
stock,  thus  committing  a  number  of  felonious  offenses, 
they  could  not  do  less  than  immediately  request  him  to 
resign.  By  any  other  course,  they  would  have  made 
themselves  morally,  perhaps  legaUy,  responsible  for 
his  misdeeds.    Nor  did  he  dare  to  refuse. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  in  accordance 
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with  his  usual  custom,  he  took  a  bath  in  the  bay  at 
North  Beach,  and  while  swimming  out  into  the  chan- 
nel, seemed  to  be  taken  with  a  fit,  and  commenced  to 
flounder  about  in  the  water.  A  boatman  not  far  off 
rescued  him  and  took  him  to  the  shore,  while  still  warm 
and  breathing,  but  he  was  unconscious,  and  soon  died.- 
It  was  generally  supposed  that  he  committed  suicide, 
but  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  contents  of  his  stomach 
discovered  no  poison,  and  the  post  mortem  examination 
of  his  body  indicated  congestion  of  the  lungs  and 
brain;  so  it  was  officially  declared  that  death  was  the 
result  of  his  entrance  while  very  warm  into  the  cold 
water.  The  coroner's  jury  rendered  a  verdict  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  supposition ;  and  the  life  insurance! 
companies,  which  might  have  saved  a  considerable 
sum  to  themselves  if  they  could  have  proved  that  he 
committed  suicide,  made  no  contest.  Death  was  most 
opportune.  His  frauds  were  numeix)us,  and  the  proof, 
though  then  known  to  only  a  few  individuals,  conclu- 
sive; the  punishment  would  inevitably  be  severe,  as 
the  failure  of  the  bank  and  the  consequent  panic  had 
caused  serious  loss  to  the  community,  and  had  des- 
troyed many  fortunes  in  and  out  of  San  Francisco ;  he 
w^as  so  extensively  known,  that  under  the  circum- 
stances it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  him  to  escape 
alive ;  and  his  great  pride  would  not  permit  him  to 
submit  to  the  degradation  from  the  highest  social 
honor  to  the  state  prison.  There  was  no  other  se- 
cure refuge^  save  death.  It  came  to  his  relief  at  the 
right  moment^  and  common  opinion  assumed  that  it 
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did  not  come  by  mere  accident,  tliough  there  has  1 
no  satisfxictory  ox[)lanation  how  it  did  come. 

Sec.  215.  Ralston.  Mr.  Ralston,  a  native  of  C 
bom  in  1825,  received  a  good  common  school  ed 
tion,  worked  for  several  years  at  the  trade  of  s 
carpenter  in  building  river  steamboats,  and  left 
occupation  when  nineteen  years  of  age  to  bee 
clerk  in  a  Mississippi  steamer.  In  1850  he  sta 
for  California,  but  stopped  at  Panama,  having  fo 
profitable  business  there.  He  becamo  the  agei 
Gari'ison  &  Morgan,  owners  of  a  line  of  steams, 
connecting  New  York  with  San  Francisco;  filled  i 
placo  for  several  years,  and  was  in  1853  promote 
San  Francisco,  where  he  was  agent  for  tJie  same  i 
■which  then  had  the  steamers  ""Winfield  Scott,"  ""i 
kce  Blade "  and  "  Uncle  Sam,"  on  the  Pacific  s 
His  employers  were  so  well  satisfied  with  him  t 
when  they  opened  a  bank  with  Mr.  Freta,  they  t 
him  also  as  a  partner,  and  all  the  named  appearo 
the  firm  of  Garrison,  Morgan,  Fretz  and  Rals 
After  a  lapse  of  a  year  the  first  two  drew  out,  lea^ 
the  firm  of  Frctz  k  Ralston.  This  house  had  I 
in  existence  a  very  brief  time,  when  a  panic  came 
brought  embarrassment  upon  a  bank  in  which  m 
leading  merchants  made  their  deposits,  and  to  wl 
they  looked  for  advances.  This  business  was  b 
by  serious  risks,  and  the  house  which  Iiad  held  it 
fused  to  continue  in  that  line.  Most  of  the  haul 
would  not  face  the  danger,  and  others  could  not  c 
mand   the   confidence.     The   position  was  a  diffi 
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one  in  a  city  in  which  there  was  so  much  speculation 
and  excitement;  rare  courage,  tact,  decision  and 
knowledge  of  men  and  business  were  needed.  Rals- 
ton had  them;  and  the  merchants  discovered  that  he 
had.  Soon  he  had  the  bulk  of  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness, and  the  more  they  observed  him  the  stronger 
was  their  trust  in  him. 

The  firm  changed  to  Donohoe,  Ralston  &  Co.  in 
1858|  and  in  1864  Ralston,  with  others,  planned  and 
organized  the  Bank  of  California,  which  immediately 
took  rank  as  the  chief  bank  of  San  Francisco,  and 
one  of  the  loading  financial  institutions  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  world,  for  its  fame  and  credit  ex- 
tended to  Europe  and  to  the  commercial  cities  of 
Asia.  It  was  supposed  that  he  was  fairly  entitled  to 
the  office  of  president,  and  could  have  obtained  it 
without  difficulty,  but  he  gave  his  influence  to  elect 
S.  0.  Mills,  whose  reputation,  experience,  capital  and 
influence  were  not  unworthy  of  the  place.  Mr.  Mills 
being  a  very  reserved  man,  Ralston  had  the  credit  of 
being  the  leading  man  in  the  institution.  It  was  a 
magnificent  success  from  the  start,  possessing  the  un- 
limited confidence  of  the  community,  and  doing  an 
immense  business.  It  paid  dividends  of  one  per  cent 
per  month  or  more,  and  its  stock  was  in  great  de- 
mand among  capitalists.  Among  its  stockholders 
were  a  number  of  millionaires.  Their  wealth  and 
enterprise,  the  efforts  which  they  made  to  protect 
^  their  property,  and  the  competition  into  which  they 
were  often  brought  with  others  by  their  undertakings 
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led  to  much  denunciation  by  rivals  and  defeated  <f- 
ponents,  who  complainedt  usually  without  a  partide 
of  reason,  that  the  bank  ring  controled  the  finaoft 
and  legislation  of  California  and  Nevada. 

On  account  of  the  large  capital  controlled  by  Mr. 
Balston,  and  the  encouragement  given  to  them,  espe^ 
ially  after  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Mills  from  the  presi- 
dency and  business  of  the  bank  in  1872,  it  was  tbe 
custom  of  men  who  wished  to  undertake  industiial 
enterprises  to  go  to  him.  Every  day,  competent  oia 
and  schemers  coming  from  abroad,  brought  lettcis  of 
introduction,  recommending  them  to  his  favor.  All 
these  he  received  and  heard;  some  he  assisted.  He 
was  largely  interested  in  the  Mission  woolen  millsk 
the  Kimball  carriage  factory,  the  Cornell  watch  £tf- 
tory,  and  many  other  manufacturing  establishnienii 
He  contributed  much  to  the  San  Joaquin  irrigation 
.canal,  and  to  reclamation  dykes.  He  furnished  cap- 
ital for  opening  New  Montgomery  street,  and  for 
building  the  California  theatre.  Ho  projected  the 
Palace  hotel,  devised  its  general  plan,  and  with  the 
help  of  his  friend  Mr.  Sharon,  built  it.  It  is  the 
remarkable  monument  of  a  very  remarkable  man,  but 
like  most  of  his  other  investments,  moro  showy  than 
profitable. 

When  transacting  business,  his  speech  was  short 
and  sharp.  He  asked  a  brief  question,  insisted  upon  as 
explicit  answer,  gave  his  decision  in  a  word  or  two 
and  turned  to  somebody  else.  The  first  impressioi 
was  not  favorable  upon  those  who  had  an  abundano 
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Mi  of  leisure ;  but  if  a  man  impressed  him  favorably,  he 

S37^  was  most  kind.     He  was  habitually  considerate ;  and 

it  for  those  whom  he  liked,  and  they  were  numerous,  he 

'i!s^  was  obliging.     No  banker  in  San  Francisco  had  so 

as  many  warm  friends  and  admirers.     He  regarded  it  as 

;;?  one  of  the  duties  of  his  position  to  entertain  much 

'^,  company,  and  he  did  this  in  a  princely  country  man- 

t-  sion.  where  he  had  accommodations  for  a  hundred 

;  gue^U  at  a  time.     He  had  a  dozen  carriages,  with 

|.j  fast  horses — ^fast,  but  not  of  the  fastest,  for  he  would 

^  buy  no  racers  or  very  dear  horses — to  carry  them  to 

2^   aind  from  his  house,  and  to  serve  them  when  they 

^j   wanted  to  drive  for  pleasure.  Shortly  before  his  death 

.,   he  erected  a  mansion  on  Pine  street,  near  Leavenworth, 

^    for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  similar  style  in  the  city. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  like  of  such  hospitality  was 

ever  seen  before.     A  rumor,  unfounded  of  course,  was 

;.    started  in  the  east  that  the  bank  allowed  him  one 

]   iiundred  and  fifty  thousand  a  year  for  the  entertain- 

ment  of  strangers — ^a  report  that  could  never  have  got 

'    such  a  start  upon  the  hospitality  of  any  country  save 

California.     He  gave  largely  and  secretly  to  many 

charities.     The  general  estimate  of  him  was  that  he 

had  in  an  eminent  degree  many  of  the  virtues  most 

desirable  in  a  citizen,  a  neighbor  and  a  friend. 

Ssa  216.  Eulogy.  It  was  not  until  six  months 
after  his  death  that  certain  material  facts  about  his 
management  were  proved  in  a  judicial  investigation, 
in  which  it  appeared  that  he  owed  the  bank  about 
four  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars;  and  that 
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the  failure  of  the  institution  was  caused  by  his  oaei 
its  moneys  for  his  private  purposes,  without  Uc 
knowledge  of  the  directors.  These  private  paipoH 
were  nearly  all  large  enterprises,  designed  to  enni 
the  state,  furnish  employment  to  labor,  or  \fssm 
the  city,  but  they  failed  to  yield  a  prompt  retaTD^ai 
carried  him  down  to  bankruptcy,  though  thejR' 
mained  import-ant  and  beneBcent  public  impioR' 
ments. 

.  As  Mr.  Ralston  had  been  the  financial  Caesar  d 
San  Francisco,  his  death  was  followed  by  bitter  io£^ 
nation  among  his  friends  agrainst  those  who  hii 
attacked  him,  and  his  assailants  were  now  accuseds 
having  driven  him  to  suicide  by  their  vile  slaoden 
The  "Bulletin"  and  "Call"  undertook  to  justify  the» 
selves  and  were  in  the  awkward  position  of  maioBj 
war  on  a  popular  favorite  just  aft^r  his  death ;  and  voi 
at  the  disadvantage  of  being  unable  to  prove  facts,  o 
which,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  they  had  oooS 
dential  and  trustworthy  information.  A  great  puUi 
meeting  was  held  to  vindicate  the  memory  of  Baktoi 
and  brilliant  orators  paid  eloquent  tributes  to  bi 
genius  and  generosity.  Thomas  Fitch,  one  of  th 
speakers  of  the  occasion,  said: 

Eulogy  1  What  part  of  human  speech  can  fitly  eulogise  t) 
man  we  have  lost.  What  bnisb  of  artist  or  pen  of  dramtti 
can  depict  the  benefactions  of  his  generous  life  and  the  bnt« 
of  his  heroic  death?  His  deeds  speak  for  him  in  tones  tb 
|K>und  like  the  blare  of  trumpets;  his  monuments  rise  in 
every  rood  of  ground  in  your  city;  his  eulogy  is  written  in  i 
thousand  hearts;  commerce  commemorates  his  deeds  with  ^ 
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whitening  sails  and  her  laden  wharres;  philanthropy  chimes 
the  bells  of  all  public  charities  in  attestation  of  his  liberality; 
patriotism  sings  pseans  for  him  who,  in  the  hour  of  the  nation's 
stroggle,  sent  the  ringing  gold  of  mercy  to  chime  with  the  flash- 
ing steel  of  valor.  Unnumbered  deeds  of  private  generositjr 
attest  his  secret  charities.  Sorrow  has  found  solace  in  his 
deeds.  Despair  has  been  lifted  into  hope  by  his  bounty. 
There  are  charities  whose  heaven-kissing  spires  chronicle  his 
donations  to  the  cause  of  religion.  Schools  daim  him  as  their 
patron.  Hospitals  own  him  as  their  benefactor.  Art  has  found 
in  him  a  supporter.  Science  has  leaned  on  him  while  her 
vision  swept  the  infinite.  The  feet  of  progress  have  been  san- 
dalled with  his  silver.  He  has  upheld  invention  while  she 
wrestled  with  the  dead  forces  of  nature.  He  was  the  life  of  all 
enterprise,  the  vigor  of  all  progress,  the  epitome  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  all  that  is  broadening  and  expansive  and  uplifting 
in  the  life  of  California.  Would  you  show  honor  and  hospi- 
tality to  travelers,  renowned  in  letters,  arts  or  Arms?  Balston 
was  the  princely  host.  Did  yon  wish  to  forward  a  public  or  a 
private  charity?  Balston  headed  the  subscription  list.    Would 

.  700  develop  a  new  industry  to  enlarge  the  resources  of  the  city, 
start  a  new  manufacture,  add  wealth  to  the  state,  and  furnish 
hundreds  of  husbands  and  fathers  with  contented  and  well  paid 
toil  ?  You  went  to  Balston  for  advice  and  assistance.  He  im- 
pressed you  with  his  power;  he  infused  you  with  his  energy; 
lie  touched  you  with  his  princely  generosity;  he  conquered 
^ou  with  his  magnetism;  his  vitality  was  like  the  flash  of 
stael;  his  enduring  energy  was  like  the  steady  and  swift  flow 
<>f  a  cataract;  his  beneficence  was  like  the  copious  and  search- 
ing philanthropy  of  the  summer  rain.  Of  all  her  public  pos- 
sessions the  commonwealth  of  California  never  owned  any  more 
^valuable  than  this  man's  life;  of  all  her  public  disasters  she  has 

^lad  none  greater  than  his  death. 

S£a  217.  Bank  BearganizecL  Mr.  Ralston  sup- 
^pofied  tliat,  OS  the  capital  of  the  bank  had  been  lost, 
^6  iostitation  had  reached  its  end;  but  he  did  not 
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fully  appreciate  the  situation.  Among  its  directors 
.  and  stockholders  were  many  leading  capitalists,  includ- 
ing perhaps  a  dozen  millionaires,  who  were  personally 
responsiblo  for  their  share  of  the  debts,  from  which 
they  could  not  escape  if  it  went  into  bankruptcy;  be- 
sides in  that  event  its  large  assets  would  be  greatlj 
reduced  by  expensive  litigation,  and  the  surplus  would 
be  tied  up  in  the  courts  for  years.  The  desire  to  main- 
.  tain  the  bank  as  a  protection  to  the  business  of  the 
city,  and  a  belief  that  its  good  will  was  valuable,  and 
that  no  other  bank  in  the  city  would  accommodate 
them  and  many  friends  among  the  merchants  so  veil, 
contributed  to  induce  them  to  form  a  syhdicate,  which 
opened  the  bank  five  weeks  after  it  closed,  supplied  by 
assessment  the  lost  capital,  provided  for  paying  all  its 
debts  with  no  abatement  of  interest,  and  restored  it 
to  its  former  credit  and  favor.  Such  a  re-establish- 
ment of  a  bank  that  was  undoubtedly  bankrupt  for  a 
largo  sum  is  said  to  be  without  its  like  elsewhere. 

Sec.  218.  Virginia  Fire.  The  destruction  of  Vir- 
ginia City  by  fire  was  felt  very  keenly  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  much  of  the  burned  property  was  owned, 
where  the  money  to  rebuild  had  to  be  raised,  and  where 
ono  result  was  an  immense  and  immediate  decline  in 
the  prices  of  stocks.  The  aggregate  depreciation  was 
$35,000,000.  This  disaster,  with  its  direct  loss  of 
$5,000,000,  coming  within  six  weeks  after  the  failure 
of  the  great  bank,  gave  a  rude  shock  to  many  for- 
tunes; but  backed  by  the  bonanza  which  within  the 

year  paid  nearly  $11,000,000  in  dividends,  the  city 
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soon  showed  no  signs  of  its  trials,  and  its  business 
went  on  as  steadily  as  though  it  had  never  been  dis- 
turbed. 

Sfic.  219.  Liclcs  Trustees  Changed.  Mr.  Lick  had 
selected  as  his  trustees  to  administer  his  benevolent 
gifts  seven  of  the  richest  and  most  respectable  citizens 
of  San  Francisco;  and  in  his  deed,  made  when  he  was 
feeble  and  expecting  the  approach  of  death  within  a 
few  months,  or  perhaps  even  weeks,  ho  had  given  them 
absolute  control.  He  soon  gained  in  strength,  and 
though  not  able  to  walk  about  much,  his  mind  was 
active,  and  he  undertook  to  give  directions  to  the 
trustees,  sending  for  them  frequently  when  they  were 
eujnra^ifed  in  other  business,  and  issuinj?  instructions  to 
them  without  inquiring  about  their  views.  This 
method  of  ^procedure  did  not  suit  them.  They  had 
cissumed  a  largo  responsibility  without  compensa- 
tion, and  now  looked  with  apprehension  to  being 
placed  in  an  awkward  position  before  the  public, 
whether  they  yielded  or  not.  While  such  thoughts 
were  under  consideration  among  them,  Mr.  Lick  took 
offense  at  something  said  by  Mr.  Selby,  one  of  the 
number,  and  requested  him  to  resign.  He  expressed 
his  willingness,  but  the  others  objected  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  accepted  partly  because  Mr.  Selby  was 
to  be  with  them,  and  they  prevailed  upon  him  to 
withdraw  his  consent  The  result  was  the  institu- 
tion of  a  suit  in  which,  without  opposition  from  them, 
judgment  was  rendered  removing  the  firs^t  board  of 
trustees,  and  appointing  a  new  set,  including  his  son, 
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John  H.  Lick,  who  was  thus  made  a  participant 
the  trust  James  Lick  executed  a  new  deed  to  \ 
'  new  set  of  trustees,  giving  one  hundred  and  fifty  tbi 
sand  dollars  to  his  son,  in  addition  to  the  pitiful  thi 
thousand  dollars  before,  and  making  reductions  io  \ 
amounts  for  art  purposes. 

Seo.  220.  1876.  San  Francisco  enjoyed  m 
than  her  usual  amount  of  prosperity  through  \i'i 
The  rains  of  the  winter  werd  abundant,  the  crops  goc 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  year  grain  commsnd 
high  prices  on  account  of  the  expectation  of  a  gre 
war  in  eastern  Europe.  The  Southern  Pacific  compu 
built  several  hundred  miles  of  road,  completed  tl 
connection  with  the  net  work  centering  at  Loe  k 
geles,  and  ran  out  into  the  Colorado  desert;  thus  gi' 
ing  facilities  and  inducements  for  the  settlement  of 
largo  region  of  new  country,  bringing  the  city  in 
more  intimate  association  with  the  southern  part 
the  state,  and  making  it  certiun  that  no  nulioi 
should  cross  the  continent  on  a  southern  route 
American  territoiy  without  finding  a  terminal  co 
nection  with  San  Francisco  ready  for  immedia 
use.  This  was  a  check  upon  the .  supposed  iote 
tion,  attributed  probably  without  good  cause 
leading  men  in  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Bailroad, 
using  their  influence  in  trying  to  build  up  a  riv 
to  San  Francisco  on  the  southern  coast  The  minii 
production,  as  well  as  the  agricultural  yield  was  un 
sually  large.  The  dividends  pud  in  the  metn^ 
in  the  course  of  the  year  were  $39,000,000,  iodudi 
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$24,000,000  from  mines.  The  mining  stock  market 
was  considered  dull,  but  the  sales  in  one  board 
amounted  to  $226,000,000.  Numerous  new  buildings 
were  erected;  and  among  these  were  Baldwin's  build- 
ing, comprising  a  hotel  and  theater,  a  large  and  splen- 
did structure. 

Sec  221.  Lick^s  Death.  James  Lick  appointed  a 
third  set  of  trustees,  and  soon  afterwards  died ;  leav- 
ing a  benefaction  that  promises  to  be  among  the 
greatest  on  record  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
and  the  alleviation  of  poverty.  A  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania, bred  with  scanty  education  to  the  trade  of 
cabinet-maker,  he  emigrated  when  a  young  man  to 
South  America,  where  he  had  in  1847  accumulated 
thirty  thousand  dollars.  Coming  with  that  sum  to 
San  Francisco,  he  invested  it  in  town  lots,  paying 
three  hundred  dollars  for  the  land  occupied  by  the 
liick  House,  now  worth  three  quarters  of  a  million,  ^i  ^**''^' 
He  was  industrious,  sharp-witted,  simple  in  his  tastes, 
stingy,  and  almost  miserly  in  his  mode  of  life,  though 
capable  of  much  liberality  for  certain  purposes  that 
suited  his  fancy.  The  value  of  his  property  rapidly 
increased,  and  he  was  soon  reckoned  one  of  the  rich- 
est men  of  the  Califomian  metropolis.  His  profits 
came  almost  exclusively  from  the  increase  in  the  value 
of  land.  He  never  speculated  in  anything  else.  It 
bad  long  been  his  intention  to  leave  the  bulk  of  his 
estate '  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  his  favorite 
city.  For  their  sake  he  refused  to  give  to  his  rela- 
tives, drove  hard  bargains  with  his  servants  and 
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neighbors,  stinted  himself,  and  lived  in  a  hovel  m 
Avorth  two  hundred  dollars.  When,  hj  the  defeat  of 
the  adverse  claims  to  the  site  of  the  Lick  Hoase,  he 
acquired  a  clear  title  there,  he,  with  the  help  of  an 
able  architect  adopted  an  original  and  highly  meri- 
torious plan  for  a  hotel,  designed  to  accommodate 
wealthy  families  in  permanent  boarding  as  well  as 
travelers. 

Sec.  222.     Centennial  Celebrotiatu     The  centenDial 
I  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  national  indepen- 

dence occurred  on  Tuesday,  and  was  celebrated  with 
festivities  that  began  on  Monday  morning  and  ended 
on  Wednesday  evening.  The  people  of  San  Francisco 
believed  that  the  fourth  of  July,  1876,  should  be  ob- 
served with  great  rejoicing.  In  the  hundred  years  of 
existence,  the  nation  had  grown  beyond  all  previous 
example  or  even  conception.  It  had  increased  its  arei 
and  population  more  than  ten  fold,  and  its  wealth  i 
hundred  fold.  Its  people  had  been  happier  than  those 
of  any  other  country.  It  had  been  the  leader  of  the 
world  in  general  education  and  social  and  political  lib- 
erty. It  had  exerted  a  mighty  influence  in  diffusing 
higher  ideas  of  the  capacity  of  the  multitude  for  ex- 
ercising rights  never  before  conferred  on  them  in 
Europe.  It  had  done  much  to  aid  men  to  believe  in 
themselves.  It  had  made  wonderful  contributions  to 
progress  by  inventions  that  gave  greater  control  over 
the  forces  of  nature.  It  planted  the  highest  civiliza- 
tion securely  over  half  a  continent.  Even  in  its  weak- 
ness and  mistakes  it  became  the  teacher  of  other 
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nations.  It  had  done  enough  to  furnish'  material  for 
one  of  the  most  attractive  and  impressive  divisions  of 
universal  history. 

While  the  whole  people  had  so  much  reason  for  cele- 
brating the  centennial  anniversary,  San  Francisco  had 
additional  motives,  on  account  of  the  local  circumstances 
of  the  city,  which  for  nearly  throe  quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury had  remained  stationary,  insignificant,  and  un- 
known under  Spahish  dominion  and  then  imme- 
diately afler  its  transfer  to  the  United  States  started 
upwards  with  a  speed  that  soon  led  to  a  high  place 
in  the  metropolitan  list.  The  citizens  who  had  shared 
the  excitements  and  had  been  enriched  by  the  profits 
of  San  Francisco's  growth  could  sincerely  celebrate 
the  hundredth  birthday  of  the  nation. 

A  large  committee  of  citizens,  under  the  presidency 
of  General  James  Coey,  had  made  arrangements  for  a 
demonstration  worthy  of  the  occasion  and  of  the  city ; 
and  all  classes  of  her  inhabitants  showed  their  desire 
to  do  their  part  Across  the  main  streets,  especially 
Kearny  and  Montgomery,  were  stretched  banners 
with  patriotic  inscriptions,  and  ropes  upon  which  were 
strung  the  stars  and  stripes;  and  the  houses  generally 
were  not  only  decorated,  but  were  almost  hidden  by 
the  flags.  Kearny  street  at  Sutter  was  spanned  by  a 
large  arch,  built  by  French  residents  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  participation  of  France  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

On  Saturday,  the  solemnities  commenced  with  pa- 
triotic sermons  in  the  synagogues;  and  the  Protestant 
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clergymen  followed  in  the  same  strain  the  next  daj. 
.On  Monday  forenoon  there  was  a  sham  battle  bj  tke 
federal  troops,  and  a  review  by  Grovemor  Irwin  of  the 
second  brigade  of  the  national .  g^uard  of  California, 
.under  command  of  Brigadier .  General  McComb,  li 
the  Presidio;  in  the  aflemoon  there  was  firing  at  & 
target-boat  in  the  bay  by  several  war-ships  and  forts, 
and  a  regatta  of  the  master  mariners'  association,  vitli 
forty-thifee  boats;  and  in  tho  evening^  a  torch-ligbt 
procession. 

-  Tuesday  was  ushered  in  with  salutes  from  heavy 
guns,  and  with  national  airs  chimed  by  the  bells  of 
St  Patrick's  church.  Mass  and  Tc  Deum  in  special 
honor  of  the  day  were  celebrated  in  all  the  Catbdie 
churches.  A  procession  in  which  ten  thousand  men 
took  part,  marched  under  direction  of  the  Hon.  D.  A- 
Macdonald,  grand  marshal,  through  the  principal 
streets  to  the  Mechanic's  Pavilion,  where  an  oratkn 
was  delivered  by  the  Kev.  H.  Stebbins,  and  a  poem 
by  J.  F.  Bowman.  In  the  evening  many  houses 
were  illuminated,  and  there  was  a  large  masquerade 
ball ;  and  on  Wednesday  there  was  a  regatta  on  the 
bay  under  the  management  of  the  San  Frandsoo 
yacht  club,  twenty-nine  boats  participating. 

The  ceutennial  anniversary  of  the  consecration  of 

.    the  mission  of  San  Francisco  was  celebrated  on  the 

eighth  of  October,  by  a  large  procession,  and  oratioa 

by  Archbishop  Aiemany,  John  W.  Dwinelle,  and  M. 

G.  Vallejo. 

Sec.  223.    1877.    A. great,  depression  of.  business, 
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•resulting  from  a  severe  drought,  and  a  fear  that  the 
rich  deposit  of  ore  ia  the  Consolidated  Virginia  and 
California  mines  would  soon  be  exhausted,  the  organ- 
•ization  of  the  workingmen's  political  party,  the  com- 
mencement and  rapid  prosecution  of  the  work  in 
•widening  Dupont  street  from  Market  to  Bush,  the 
opening  of  the  Hall  of  Records  in  the  new  City  Hall, 
and  the  construction  of  a  large  part  of  the  main  build- 
ing; the  adoption  of  a  new  line  of  water-front  by  the 
Iiarbor  commissioners,  the  completion  and  occupation 
of  the  building*  of  the  San  Francisco  stock  and  ex- 
change board  on  Pine  street,  the  failure  of  Duncan's 
savings  bank,  and  the  discovery  of  the  great  frauds 
committed  by  its  manager,  were  among  the  most 
notable  events  of  1877. 

•  Ssa  224.  Hard  Times.  The  scantiness  of  the 
rainfall  of  1876-77,  the  amount  being  less  than  ten 
'inches  at  San  Francisco,  and  less  than  that  of  any 
other  season  within  a  quarter  of  a  century,  caused  a 
•general  failure  of  the  grain  crop,  a  large  mortality  in 
the  herds  of  cattle,  and  a  serious  decline  in  the  yield 
of  the  placer  mines.  The  direct  pecuniary  loss  to  the 
state  by  the  drought  was  estimated  at  twenty  million 
dollars.  The  southern  part  of  the  state  was  especially 
depressed,  notwithstanding  the  completion  of  the  rail- 
road connection  between  San  Francisco  and  Los  An- 
geles in  September,  1876,  and  the  extension  of  the 
•road  to  the  Colorado  river  in  the  April  following. 
Business  generally,  and  especially  land  speculation, 
Jiad  reached  a  highly  inflated,  condition  on  the  south* 
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em  coafit  iu  1874,  and  four  years  elapsed  before  the 
.  debtors  generally  could  get  out  of  their  embarrass- 
ments. The  failure  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  railroad 
company  to  do  any  work  west  of  the  Kooky  mountains, 
its  confession  of  inability  to  cross  the  continent  with- 
6ut  further  aid  from  congress,  and  the  refusal  of  that 
body  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  interest  as  solicited, 
were  felt  as  disasters  at  San  Diega  In  1876  the 
number  of  pleasure  seekers  in  California  from  the 
eastern  states  was  reduced  by .  the  rush  to  see  the 
centennial  fair  at  Philadelphia,  and  it  was  still  more 
unfavorably  affected  the  next  year  by  the  report  that 
a  great  drought  had  for  the  season  diminished  the  at- 
tractions and  prosperity  of  our  state.  At  the  same 
time,  there  was  a  decline  of  confidence  in  the  bonanza 
mines.  The  Consolidated  Virginia,  in  January,  sus- 
pended its  monthly  dividend  of  a  million  dollars,  which 
it  had  been  paying  for  nearly  two  years.  The  market 
value  of  the  mine,  calculated  from  the  number  of 
shares  and  the  price  at  which  they  sold  in  the  stock 
boards  early  in  January,  1875,was880,000,000;  that  was 
at  the  climax  of  the  excitement,  when  the  credulous 
public  were  assured  by  men  represented  to  be  compe- 
tent mining  engineers  that  the  mine  had  ore  enough 
in  sight  Ui  yield  $700,000,000;  while  a  prominent 
government  official  thought  he  would  be  entirely  safe 
in  fi^^ng  the  sum  at  $150,000,000  as  the  lowest  possi- 
ble figure.  If  this  estimate  had  been  correct,  the 
price  of  $80,000,000  would  not  have  been  too  high, 
for  two  thirds  of  the  yield  was  profit,  and  the  limits 
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^^  the  ore  body  had  not  been  found,  and  since  that 
^Hme  it  has  been  traced  two  hundred  feet  deeper.  Nev- 
^tiheless  the  opinion  spread  that  the  lowest  of  these 
'fgures  was  far  too  high,  and  so  the  prices  continued 
^jo  fall,  till  at  the  close  of  1877  the  mine  represented 
^  market  value  of  about  $10,000,000.  The  California 
mine  declined  at  the  same  ratio;  and  as  these  were  the 
two  great  dividend-paying  mines,  the  stock  market, 
rwhich  had  played  a  large  part  in  the  business  of  Cal- 
ifornia, and  especially  of  San  Francisco,  was  greatly 
depressed.  It  had  been  estimated  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1875  there  were  one  hundred  millionaires  in 
California,  many  of  them  worth  more  than  $5,000,000- 
each,  but  in  1877  half  of  the  number  ceased  to  be 
millionaires,  in  the  common  estimation,  and  a  score  or 
more  of  them  were  reduced  to  bankruptcy  or  its  verge, 
while  among  the  laboring  classes  times  were  harder 
than  ever  before.  Within  three  years  there  had  been 
a  shrinkage  of  $140,000,000  in  the  market  value 
of  the  two  leading  mines,  nearly  all  of  whose  shares 
were  owned  in  San  Francisco,  or  $1,000  on  an  average 
for  every  white  adult  in  the  city ;  and  though  a  large 
majority  had  never  owned  any  of  these  shares,  all  were 
affected  indirectly,  if  not  directly,  by  the  decline. 

Sec  225.  Workingrr^en.  Such  was  the  condition 
of  affairs  when  the  railroad  riots  began  on  the  Atlantic 
slope  in  July.  They  met  a  prompt  response  in  San 
Francisca  Th^^hostility  among  the  white  laborers, 
who  believed  that,  if  it  were  not  for^e  Mongolian  com- 
petitipn^:.they_oould.^nerally  get  employment  at  heU 
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ter  wages,  broke  out  in  a  riot  on  the  twenty-thin 
July,  when  one  Chinese  laundry  was  burned,  ; 
several  were  sacked.  The  police  with  difBculty< 
persed  the  mob,  but  the  rioters  were  <ie6ant,  -. 
threatened  to  drive  out  the'  Asiatics  ^vith  fire 
pistol  at  no  distant  day.  As  among*  the  twenty-se 
thousand  houses  more  than  four  fifths  were  wooc 
and  three  hundred  Chinese  laundries  wcrd  scatte 
throujjh  all  the  wards,  this  threat  caused  much  uiie 
neas.  If  an  anti-Chinese  mob  should  g-et  control 
a  few  houra,  the  destructiou  of  San  Francisco  mij 
be  tho  result.  To  counteract  this  danjjcr,  a  commit 
of  safety,  organized  under  tlie  presidency  of  W, 
Coleman,  who  had  Iwen  president  of  the  vijjiiance  <w 
mittee  of  1856,  with  six  thousand  members,  preveni 
the  enemies  of  tho  Chinese  from  rosortingf  to  for 
fThen  the  workingmen'a  political  party  arose,  adopi 
the  motto  "  Tlio  Chinese  must  go,"  held  public  me 
igs  nearly  every  Sunday,  and  applauded  speok 
who  clamored  for  hemp  to  be  used  in  hanging  mom 
oli&ta;  who  exhibited  pieces  of  rope  as  part  of  th 
platform;  Y.'ho  declared  that  tho  Mongolians  must 
driven  out,  even  if  all  tho  manufacturing  industry 
tho  city  should  cease;  who  talked  of  tho  burning 
Moscow  as  a  lesson  for  the  oppressors  of  white  lab 
and  who  advised  their  followers  to  arm  themselves  a 
organize  in  military  companies  for  tho  purpose  of 
sisting  tho  police  and  state  and  federal  troops. 

This  party  suddenly  rose  to  formidable  proportio 
It  promised  to  protect  tho  rights  of -laboring  men, : 
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denounced  the  democratic  and  republican  parties  as 
corrupt,  and  accomplices  of  the  monopolists  in  oppress* 
ing  the  poor.  Dennis  Kearney,  the  leader  of  the  new 
<)rganization,  became  an  effective  popular  orator,  draw- 
ing large  crowds  of  hearers,  and  commsLnding  loud 
bursts  of  applause  when  he  spoke;  but  his  success  was 
evidently  due  mainly  to  the  high  passions  of  his  hear- 
ers, and  his  understanding  of  them,  and  not  to  superior 
judgment,  learning,  or  rhetorical  skill.  His  influence, 
however,  was  sufficient  to  attract  the  support  of  a 
majority  of  the  voters  in  the  city;  and  to  cause  much 
uneasiness  among  rich  men  and  the  leaders  of  the  old 
parties. 

Sec.  226.  1878.  The  year  1878,  which  has  not 
reached  its  end  when  this  paragraph  is  written,  has 
so  far  been  prosperous.  The  rainfall  was  abundant, 
the  grain^crops  large;  and  though  the  Consolidated 
Vii^nia  and  California  mines  reduced  their  monthly 
dividends  from  $1,000,000  to  $500,000  each,  and 
then  suspended  them,  still  hopes  were  entertained 
that  they  would  soon  resume,  and  also  that  equally 
largo  dividends  would  at  no  distant  time  be  obtained 
from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  Union  Consolidated 
mines,  in  which  a  body  of  very  rich  ore  was  found. 
In  this  year  six  men  classed  among  the  millionaires 
residing  in  San  Francisco  or  its  suburbs,  died.  Mark 
Hopkins,  one  of  the  directom  of  the  Central  Pacific 
railroad  company,  left  an  estate  of  $10,000,000; 
Michael  Reese  about  $8,000,000;  W.  S.  O'Brien, 
^,000,000;  and  Isaac  Friedlander  (who  had  been 
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greatly  embarrassed  by  the  drought  of  1877),  $400,000. 
The  value  of  the  estates  of  D.  D.  Col  ton  and  Wm.  Wart 
has  not  been  published.     All  these  men  were  poo: 
when  they  arrived  in  Califomia;  all  were  men  o(  rare 
business  capacity  and  industry,  save  O'Brien,  and  Le 
was  a  general  favorite  among  his  acquaintance;  all 
had  the  reputation  of  keeping  their  contracts;  and  all 
were  public  spirited  save  Keese,  though  he  was  liberal 
enough  to  purchase  Francis  Lieber's  library  at  a  cost 
of  $3,000  for  the  State  Universily.     The  loss  of  so 
many  millionaires  by  a  city  of  three  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  within  a  year,  is  an  evidence  that  the 
claim  of  exceptional  abundance  of  that  class  of  popu- 
lation has  much  foundation. 

S£a  227.  Eighteen  Years.  The  distinguishing 
feature  of  The  Silver  Era,  the  period  from  the  begin- ' 
ning  of  1861  till  the  present  time,  has  been  tho  in- ^ 
fluence  of  the  mines  of  Nevada,  which,  by  their  divi- 
dends and  the  selling  of  tlieir  shares  in  tho  stock 
boards,  have  done  much  to  enrich  San  iTrancLsco,  and 
give  character  to  her  business.  No  other  product  of 
her  tributary  area  is  equal  in  value,  or  belong  to  her 
so  much  as  the  silver.  The  wheat,  gold,  wool,  \rino 
and  fruit  must  yield  precedence  to  the  metal  of  the 
Comstock.  By  tho  boldness  with  which  she  invested 
her  capital,  and  her  power  in  attracting  those  who 
had  made  fortunes  elsewhere  without  her  help,  she 
became  the  owner  of  nearly  everything  worth  owning 
in  tho  silver  mines,  which  were  then  worked  mainly 
for  her  benefit    Three,  .great  "pay  chutes/',  as  they 
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^styled  by  the  miners,  each  containing  several 
I  *.p  and  distinct  but  related  masses  of  rich  ore,  were 
-jjd  and  worked  out  with  an  eneigy,  skill  and  ex-* 
^  :nce  of  mechanical  appliances,  to  which  the  great 
^ing  industry  of  Potosf,  Cerro  Pasco,  Guanajuato 
^  Zacatecas  had  made  no  approach.  The  first  of 
je  pay  chutes  to  be  exhausted  so  far,  commencing 
"he  surface  in  the  Gould  and  Curry  mine,  and  run- 
f  downwards  and  southwards,  through  the  Savage 
'.  Hale  and  Norcross,  yielded  $40,000,000  gi*oss 
ore  1869.  The  second  in  the  order  of  date  of  ex- 
isiion,  beginning  at  the  surface  in  what  is  now  the 
38olidated  Imperial,  and  running  southwards  and 
vnwards  through  the  Yellow  Jacket,  Kentuck, 
»wn  Point  and  Belcher,  yielded  $90,000,000  before 
"4.  The  third  and  greatest  pay  chute  so  far 
rked  made  its  appearance  in  the  Ophir  at  the 
face,  and  after  having  been  lost  for  more  than  ten 
xs  was  again  struck  three  hundred  yards  distant 
;he  Consolidated  Virginia,  and  has  yielded  $110,- 
^,000.  The  bottom  of  the  ore  body  in  this  pay 
ite  has  not  been  reached,  and  the  miners  are  search- 
for  new  ore  bodies  in  each  of  the  others.  In  the 
imer  of  1878  a  body  of  rich  ore  was  found  in  the 
rra  Nevada,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  beginning 
a  new  bonanza,  and  of  a  still  larger  production  of 
lion.  The  average  annual  yield  of  the  silver 
les  for  the  five  years  preceding  July,  1878,  was 
i,000,000;  the  dividends  more  than  half  aa  much, 
I  assessments  half  as  much  as  the  dividends,  the 
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average  daily  fluctuations  several  miUions,  am 
average  annual  sales  in  the  mioing'  stock  Ix 
$200,000,000.  Most  of  the  San  Franciscans  at 
tensely  interested  la  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  i 
stocks,  vhile  relatively  few  read  the  market  re 
of  the  sales  of  wheat 

The  speculation  in  mining  shares  became  the 
prominent  business  iu  San  Francisco,  and  as  a 
for  the  investment  of  money  had  more  frequent 
greater  fluctuations  than  those  of  ~  any  other  I 
market,  making  and  marring  many  fortunes  in  a 
The  excitement  is  more  attractive  thaa  that  of 
gambling  table,  because  it  is  accompanied  by  the 
duction  of  immense  quantities  of  bullion,  and  t 
are  times  when  the  opening  of  new  ore  bodies  ad 
the  national  wealth,  and  enable  buyer  and  seller  i 
to  moke  good  profits  on  their  transactions. 

The  district  south  of  the  line  of  Bush  street  ga 
fifteen  or  twenty  fold;  Kearny  and  Market  sti 
rose  from  relative  insignificance  to  leading  posit 
in  retail  business;  and  California  near  Montgon 
became  the  chief  center  of  the  money  market.  - 
construction  of  eight  street  railroads  gave  cheap 
speedy  access  to  the  suburbs,  and  added  five  perl 
ten  times  as  much  as  their  cost  to  the  value  of 
land  in  the  city,  giving  to  extensive  districts,  pr 
busly  suburban,  an  urban  character.  The  concen 
tion  of  street  railroad  terminations  at  the  end 
Market  street,  the  slips  there  enabling  feny-boaf 
make  quick  landings,  the  half-hourly  trips  across 
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bay,  the  reduction  of  the  single  fares  to  'fifteen  cents, 
the  sale  of  commutation  tickets,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  wharf,  the  steam  railroads,  the  street  rail- 
roads, and  the  artificial  harbor  at  Oakland,  contributed 
to  raise  that  town  to  a  city  of  forty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, in  very  intimate  suburban  relations  with  the 
metropolis 

.  The  population  of  the  state  had  increased  to  850,00 
in  1878,  and  the  annual  gain  since  1860  was  not  le 
than  ten  per  cent,  or  more  than  three  times  as  much 
as  the  average  gain  in  the  United  States.  After  a 
large  part  of  the  damage  done  by  refusing  to  seU.,tha 
federal  land  in  the  mineral  regions  had  become  irrep- 
arable, the  policy  was  modified,  without,  however, 
enabling  settlers  to  acquire  titles  under  the  same  lib- 
eral conditions  as  in  the  agricultural  districts.  As  the 
gold  yield  declined,  many  of  the  miners  became  farm- 
ers, and  others  discouraged  by  the  high  expense  of 
transporting  their  grain  and  fruit  to  market,  moved 
from  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  the  valleys  and  coast  mount- 
ains. The  counties  near  San  Francisco  and  those  on 
the  southern  coast,  attracted  most  of  the  new  settlers. 
Califomia  ceased  to  be  mainly  a  money-making  resort, 
and  became  a  health  and  pleasure  resort.  As  the 
''Westminister  Review*'  said,  after  having  been  the 
treasury,  she  became  the  garden  of  the  world.  The 
enterprise  of  her  inhabitants,  the  activity  of  her  busi- 
ness, the  fertility  of  her  soil,  and  the  genial  warmth 
of  her  climate,  enabled  her  to  make  her  valleys  bloom 
suddenly  with  most  beautiful  and  luxuriant  perennial 
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CHAPTER  Vn.  . 

GENERALITIES. 

Section  228.  Natural  Site.  The  site  of  San  Fran- 
M800  has  been  changed  wonderfully  within  thirty  years, 
[n  1846  the  only  place  apparently  suitable  for  town 
purposes  was  an  area  of  perhaps  forty  acres  surrounding 
Portsmouth  square.  Elsewhere  no  considerable  expanse 
of  land  level  or  nearly  level  was  to  be  found  without 
going  to  the  presidio  in  one  direction,  or  the  Mission  in 
the  other.  Hill  and  ravine,  chaparral  and  sand,  high 
rocky  bluff,  mud  flat  and  swamp,  covered  thousands  of 
acres  now  densely  populated,  and  seeming  by  their  flat 
or  gently  sloping  surface  to  have  been  admirably  fltted 
by  nature  to  be  the  heart  of  a  great  city.  But  the  hand 
of  art  is  hidden  in  this  vast  plain.  Eastward  from  the 
line  of  First  street,  between  Folsom  and  Broadway,  are 
three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  now  covered  by  houses 
occupied  for  purposes  of  commerce  and  manufactures, 
but  in  1848  occupied  by  the  anchorage  of  Yerlm  Buena 
cove.  North  of  Broadway,  including  North  Beach, 
there  are  forty  acres,  and  south  of  Folsom  street,  includ- 
ing part  of  ^lission  cove,  there  are  one  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  of  ground  made  in  the  bay.  A  swamp  head- 
ing near  the  comer  of  Mission  and  Seventh  streets  ran 
ibr  a  mile  eastward  to  the  bay,  with  an  average  width 
of  three*  hundred  yards,  and  a  parallel  marsh,  not  so 
wide,  had  its  head  near  the  crossing  of  Mi&sion  and 
Eighth  streets.    These  were  called  swamps;  but  they 
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Kcm  to  have  been  for  part  of  their  area  at  least,  eabtn- 
mncfin  lakes,  from  forty  to  eighty  feet  deep,  corered  bj 
a  crust  of  peat  eight  or  ten  feet  thick.  These  wiixh& 
with  another  along  the  border  of  Mission  creek,  liad  :ui 
area  of  three  hundred  acres  nnd  arc  nov  filled  is. 
About  eight  hundred  acres  that  were  swamp  and  bnyin 
18C8  arc  now  solid  land,  and  arc  occupied  for  bnanes 
purposes. 

Tlio  peat  in  the  marshes  that  hod  their  heads  near  tbe 
site  of  the  new  citjr  hall  was  strong  enough  to  sastiin  i 
small  house  or  a  loaded  wngon,  though  a  man,  by  swin-;- 
ing  himself  from  mde  to  side,  or  by  jumping  upon  ii, 
.could  give  it  a  perceptible  shiver.  There  wcrCTresi 
places  in  it,  however,  and  a  cow  whicli  in  scnrcliing  for 
sweet  posture  undertook  to  jump  from  one  hard  spot  ta 
what  appeared  to  be  another,  mode  a  mistake,  for  it  gnrc 
way  under  her,  and  a  gentleman  hunting  near  by  was 
surprised  to  see  her  go  down,  and  still  more  to  observe 
.  that  she  did  not  come  up  again.  A  puddle  of  muddv 
water  was  all  that  remained  to  indicate  her  burial  place. 
After  tliat  the  hunter  did  not  jump  about  in  the  innunp 
so  boldly  OS  before.  Many  ludicrous  scenes  occurred  in 
filling  up  the  swamps.  "When  streets  were  first  made 
the  wciglit  of  the  sand  pressed  the  peat  down,  so  th.u 
the  water  Ktood  whore  the  Biirfiico  was  dry  before.  Some- 
times  Ihc  sand  broke  througb,  carrying  down  the  pent 
under  it,  leaving  nothing  but  water  or  thin  mud  near 
the  Eurfoce.  More  tlian  once  a  contractor  had  put  on 
enough  sand  to  raise  the  street  to  the  uflicinl  grade,  and 
gave  notice  to  the  city  engineer  to  inspect  the  \TOrk,  bul 
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in  the  lapse  of  a  day  between  the  notice  and  inspection, 
the  sand  had  sunk  down  six  or  eight  feet;  and,  when  at 
last  a  iierraanent  bottom  had  been  reached,  the  heavy 
sand  had  crowded  under  the  light  jieat  at  the  sides  of 
the  street  and  lifted  it  up  eight  or  ten  feet  above  its 
original  level,  in  muddy  ridges  full  of  Iiideous  cracks. 
Not  only  was  the  i^eat  crowded  up  by  the  sand  in  this 
wa}',  but  it  was  also  pushed  sidewise,  so  that  houses  and 
fences  built  upon  it  were  carried  away  from  their  orig- 
inal position  and  tilted  up  at  singular  angles  by  the  up- 
heaval. 

Wliile  San  Francisco  was  unfortunate  in  having  such 
wide  areas  of  marsh  and  mud  ilat  along  her  water  front, 
she  had  some  compensation  in  the  possession  of  numer- 
ous and  high  sand  hills.  It  having  become  evident  that  it 
would  pay  to  fill  in  water  lots,  even  when  a  man  with  a 
horse  and  cart  was  paid  fifteen  dollars  per  da^'',  James 
Cunningham  saw  that  hero  was  the  place  for  a  steam 
shovel,  or  steam  paddy,  as  it  was  commonly  termed. 
This  was  a  scoop  which  at  one  move  would  dig  up  a 
cubic  3'ard  of  sand  or  gravel  (equivalent  to  a  ton  and  a 
half  in  weight,  and  nearly  twice  as  much  as  could  be 
hauled  by  a  single  horse  in  a  cart),  then  swing  it  round 
by  a  crane  over  a  railway  car  into  which  the  load  was 
discharged.  The  steam  paddy  was  at  work  from  1852 
till  1854,  and  from  1859  till  1873  almost  constantly, 
sometimes  moving  two  thousand  five  hundred  tons  in  a 
day,  and  for  a  while  two  were  employed. 

The  steam  shovel  could  not  work  anywhere  save  in 
sand,  but  there  were  five  thousand   acres  of  it   that 
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needed  leveling,  tliough  over  a  considerable  part  of  thii 
area  the  work  could  lie  done  more  cheaply  with  hors 
and  cart.  The  Btcam  paddy  could  not  be  used  with  ad 
vantage  unless  the  sand  was  to  be  carried  a  considcrabl< 
distance.  Market  street,  for  half  a  mile  fi-om  the  water 
was  a  wide  ridge  of  sand,  part  of  the  way  sixty  fee 
above  the  present  level,  and  nothing  but  the  steam  paddj 
and  railroad  could  have  moved  it  witliout  ruinous  ex 
ixjnse. 

Sec.  229.  Grades.  In  1850,  under  urgent  pressup 
from  citizens  who  wanted  to  build  and  needed  some  offi 
cial  guidance  for  fixing  the  level  of  their  houses,  the  citj 
council,  without  ordering  any  careful  study  of  the  city'; 
topography  or  future  interests,  adopted  grades  for  thi 
most  busy  streets,  and  under  this  order,  Montgomctj- 
from  Pine  to  Pacific;  Kearny,  from  Sutter  to  Pacific 
Duix)nt,  from  Clay  to  Broadway;  Stockton,  from  Clay  t< 
Xorth  Beach,  and  Powell,  from  Broadway  to  Xortl 
Beach,  were  graded  at  various  times  from  1850  to  1853 
Jlost  of  these  streets,  as  well  as  the  cross  streets  froir 
Commercial  to  Broadway  inclusive,  were  planked  soor 
after  the  grading  was  finished.  Oregon  fir  planks,  tluxH 
or  four  inches  thick,  furnished  a  cheap  material  for  r 
smooth  and  strong  road-bed  that  could  be  put  dowr 
quickly  at  little  expense,  and  taken  up  readily  whenever 
as  frequently  happened,  any  digging  in  the  street  wa* 
necessary;  and  though  not  permanent,  still  it  could  b< 
replaced  at  the  end  of  five  ycare  for  less  than  the  inter- 
est on  the  extm  cost  of  any  stone  ^xavement. 

If  the  shore  line  had  remained  where  it  was  in  1850 
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the  grade  then  adopted  would  have  been  sufficient;  but 
the  nUing  in  of  Yerba  Buena  cove,  and  the  pa^hing  of 
the  water  front  from  near  its  natural  position  between 
Montgomery  and  Sansome  on  Clay  to  a  place  a  thou- 
sand feet  farther  east,  made  it  necessary,  for  purposes 
of  drainage,  to  raise  the  levels  of  many  of  the  streets 
as  first  established.  In  1853,  the  city  council  under- 
took to  provide  for  the  future  by  a  comprehensive  sys- 
tem, and  employed  Milo  Hoadley  and  W.  P.  Hum- 
phreys to  prepare  a  system  of  grades.  The  table  pre- 
sented by  them  was  adopted  by  the  council  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  August;  and  though  changed  afterwards 
in  many  minor  points,  it  was  well  devised,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  area  which  it  covered,  and  especially 
in  what  was  then  the  business  part  of  the  city,  where 
there  was  general  discontent  bcK^use  the  levels  were 
raised  above  the  former  official  grades,  in  many  places 
OS  much  as  five  feet.  This  new  grade  of  1853  imix>sed 
a  heavy  expense  upon  those  who  had  already  built  of 
brick,  and  so  many  citizens  were  dissatified  that  another 
board  of  engineers  was  organized  to  revise  the  table. 
The  new  board  refused  to  alter  '*  the  Hoadley  grades,'*' 
as  they  were  called,  in  those  places  where  they  most 
seriously  affected  the  value  of  buildingsl  On  the  hills 
great  changes  were  made  by  the  new  board.  Hoadley 
had  proposed  more  cutting  of  rock  than  the  lot-owners 
could  afford.  He  required  the  removal  of  one  hundred 
xmd  thirty-nine  vertical  feet  at  the  intersection  of  Mont- 
gomery and  Union  streets,  and  one  hundred  .and  thirty- 
three  feet  at  the  crossing  of  Kearny  and  Greenwich. 
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Tbe  rammit  of  Td^r^ih  bill,  in  the  middk  of  Ae 
Itlock  bounded  bj  RIbertf  Greeawidi,  Kearny  and  Mcnt 
gocnery  streets,  would  have  to  be  cat  down  two  liondnd 
ft«t  to  bring  it  to  the  level  of  the  sarroiiiidii^  rtreeO. 
The  lo:s  there  were  then  worth  ofaoat  ten  cents  a  span 
foot,  nnd  the  grAdin^  as  propoaed  by  Hoadlej,  vwU 
cost  from  throe  to  nz  doUara  per  sqnare  fooL  It  *» 
bts  idea  that  this  work  would  be  d<Hic  in  tbe  eoone  d 
yean,  and  that  tbe  roc^  taken  frnm  tbe  hill  would  be  in 
demand  (or  filling  water  lots  and  lor  ballosL  Itns 
then  oonndeied  e^iecially  important  to  provide  ballaat, 
for  ships  came  full  and  went  away  empty,  and  tbe  time 
when  tbey  would  oome  emp^  and  go  away  fall,  as  tbe; 
now  do,  was  considered  too  remfite  lor  any  business  cal- 
calation.  The  new  board  of  oigineera  was  however 
not  entirely  adverse  to  deep  cutting,  for  it  requiied  an 
excavation  on  SansDmc  stre^of  forty  feet  at  Tallejo, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  at  Green,  thirty-foor  at  Uoion. 
and  fifty-six  at  Fllberl  The  grades  tfaos  reoommeakd 
were  accepted  by  tbe  coundl,  and  have  writh  slight 
cbnngcs  been  adhered  to  ance,  though  after  a  lapse  of 
luorc  than  twenty  yean  Sanaocne  street  has  not  ^-et  been 
cut  through  the  base  of  Td^raph  bill  on  tbe  modified 
grade. 

Sec.  230.  Amoant  o^  Graduig.  No  offidal  tabic 
shows  the  amount  of  gradii^  actually  dtme  The  depth 
of  the  cutting  was  calculated  from  tbe  center  oC  the 
street  crossing,  which  was  in  many  [daces  on  a  steep 
hiU>udc.  Tbe  ooundl  determined  tbe  grades  of  the 
streets,  and  the  lot<nmera,  for  tbor  own  oonvenience, 
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.vrere  compelled  to  put  their  lots  on  the  8«aine  level  with 
*'^  .the  street  in  front  of  them.     About  one  fourth  of  the 

• 

^  area  was  in  streets.     Wo  may  assume  that  the  present 
'^  ,lcvel  of  three  thousand  acres  is  on  the  avenige  nine  feet 
B  above  or  below  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
I  these  iigures  imply  the  transfer  of  twenty-one-  million 
i    cubic  yards  from  hill  to  hollow. 
'    •  A  necessary  result  of  the  change  of  grade  after  houses 
had  been  erected,  was  that  they  had  to  be  adapted  to  the 
new  level.     In  some  cases,  new  stories  were  put  under 
or  \\\ion  old  houses,  which,  though  only  one  or  two 
8tories  high  when  first  built,  are  tln*ee  or  four  stories 
high  now.     In  the  business  part  of  the  city,  a  large  pro- 
.lx>rtion  of  the  houses  were  i*aised  to  conform  to  the 
.  Iloodley  grade,  and  as  many  of  them  were  large  struct- 
ures of  brick,  this  raising  was  no  small  undertaking. 
A  machine  based  on  the  principle  of  the  hydraulic  press, 
for  lifting  up  houses,  was  invented  and  used  for  raising 
.  about  nine  hundred  brick  houses  in  San  Francisco,  ono 
of  them  covering  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  and  one  half  feet  square. 

Sec.  231.  Sources  of  Buildings.  Common  rumor 
tells  us  of  the  sources  of  the  money  invested  in  many  of 
tlie  prominent  buildings  of  San  Francisco.  The  Crown 
Point  and  Belcher  bonanza  furnished  Mr.  Sharon  with 
the  means  for  becoming  the  owner  of  the  Palace  hotel. 
Baldwins  hotel  was  the  result  of  lucky  speculations 
.in  Ophir  and  Mexican  stock.  The  Nevada  block  was 
.  built  with  bullion  from  the  Consolidated  Virginia.  The 
two  buildinss  on  the  eastern  comers  of  Fine  and  Mont- 
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gomcry  grew  out  of  the  Gould  and  Curry  and  Sai 
.  bonanza.  Three  brothers,  who  btul  worked  the  Sii 
Buttcsgold  quartz  mine  with  success,  became  propric 
of  llic  Cosinopolitnn  li«tcl.  Ilayward's  building  .it 
410  Califoniin  street,  was  built  with  tlic  pi-ofits  of 
Hnyward  gold  quartz  mine  at  Sutter  creek.  Fici 
building  at  Xo.  317  California  street  waa  wnsbed  ou: 
tlic  blue  gravel  hydraulic  clmm  at  Smartsvillc.  Wa 
building  ou  the  south-cast  comer  of  Clay  and  Sea 
was  stamped  out  of  tho  auriferous  quartz  of  the  Eut 
mine  at  Grass  Valley.  The  large  wooden  building 
the  north-west  comer  of  Stockton  and  O'FarrclI, 
built  with  money  sjivcd  from  the  Plato  mine,  now  par 
the  Consolidated  Imiicrial.  Tho  foundation  for  the  0 
dental  hotel  was  laid  in  the  lirst  foundry  cstablisbec 
San  Fi'ancisco.  The  Nucleus  building,  on  the  cast « 
ncr  of  Market  and  Third,  was,  if  not  mode  out  of 
profits  of  the  first  stcnm-shovcl,  at  least  built  by  its 
porter,  who  did  a  largo  part  of  the  grading  of  the  c 
Tho  law  firm  of  Ilallock,  Peachy  &  Billings  obtiui 
much  of  tlic  money  to  pay  for  ilontgomcry  Block  ou 
their  business  as  counsel  in  cases  before  tho  Uni 
States  land  commission.  Ttio  rents  from  a  couple  of  I 
bouglit  in  1847  by  a  private  soldier  in  Stevenson's  n 
mcut  for  about  thirty  dollars,  furnished  the  raeatis 
putting  up  tho  Iluss  IIouBe.  The  Lick  IIousc  was 
like  manner  the  outgrowth  of  a  small  but  fortunate 
vestment  in  town  lots  before  the  gold  discovery.  Fii 
lander  erected  the  building  on  the  north-eastem  cor 
of  California  and  Sapsome  streets,  out  of  the  profits 
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^  i^heat  speculation.  The  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  on  the  north-. 
\  i¥est  comer  of  Montgomery  and  Summer  streets  was 
'  built  by  J.  W.  Tucker,  who  had  made  his  money  out  of 
\  a  fashionable  jewelry  store,  when  great  profits  were 
'  charged  in  his  business.  Bancroft's  building  owes  its 
existence  to  a  large  business  in  books  and  stationery. 
The  house  on  the  north-east  corner  of  California  and 
Leidesdorff streetswas  built  by  the  Pacific  insurance  com- 
pany, which  was  bankrupted  by  theChicago  fire  in  1871. 
Certmn  people  had  so  much  confidence  in  Stephen  A. 
Wright,  who  had  opened  a  shop  as  a  banker,  that  they 
deposited  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  with  him 
in  1854,  and  he  made  a  permanent  investment  for  them 
by  putting  up  the  brick  and  granite  building  on  the- 
iK>rth-west  comer  of  Montgomery  and  Jackson  streets. 
So  long  as  they  did  not  demand  their  principal,  all  went 
i^ell,  but  when  the  financial  panic  came  in  February, 
1855,  nothing  was  left  for  them — ^save  the  privilege  of 
looking  at  the  architectural  pile  which  belonged  to 
somebody  else.  The  house  of  the  Real  Estate  Associates, 
at  228  Montgomery,  was  made  out  of  the  profits  of  buy- 
ing land  in  large  lots,  dividing  it  up  into  small  ones, 
putting  houses  on  them,  and  selling  them  at  a  credit. 
Tlie  buildings  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock  Exchange  and 
the  Pacific  Exchange  are  monuments  of  the  passion  of 
San  Franciscans  for  taking  the  chances  in  wild  specula- 
tion. The  houses  at  400  and  420  Montgomery  street 
were  erected  by  Samuel  Brannan  in  1853  out  of  profits 
of  real  estate  investments,  and  were  then  considered 
orpaments  of  the  dty  and  signal  evidences  of  confidence 
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in  ber  future  prosperity  nnd  imporfimce.    W,  T.  Se- 
mnn  btoo^t  the  capital  from  St.  Louis  to  bolUdt 
lioiiac  on  the  north-east  comer  of  JJon^omery  anIM 
ran  for  the  bank  of  Lucas,  Turner  &  Co^  (^vhiiilt 
was  the  manager.    The  Mercantile  Libniy  \fSia^ 
\tta  paid  for  by  a  grand  lottery,  outlxHized  br  ttiba 
in  violation  of  the  constitution,  but  no  worse  in  pb- 
dplc,  though  larger  in  scale,  than  the  raffles  frcqaa(% 
held  at  church  fairs.    The  Central  Pacific  ntilnxuias- 
pony  built  the  house  on  the  iiortli  comer  of  Fouithal 
Townsend  streets ;  and  four  of  the  readenoc  inbets  a 
California  street,  not  for  from  Mason,  were  built  b;& 
FPctons  of  the  some  company,  in  which  three  of  ttA 
accumulated  nearly  all  their  wealth.     On  Taylw  stitfi 
between  Washington  and  Clay  are  a  couple  of  iii:^iut 
cent  dwellings  built  out  of  profits  on  money  nunagtJ 
with  capacity.     The  buildings  erected  by  associated  op 
ital,  such  as  those  of  banking  and  charitable  institutioi 
are  numeroua 

Sec.  232.  The  Press.  After  the  return  of  its  editt 
from  the  mines,  whither  they  went  in  the  finst  cxdb 
mcnt,  the  "  Califomian  "  resumed  publication  on  the  fi 
tcenth  of  August,  1848,  nnd  having  been  consolidate 
with  the  "  Star,"  appeared  on  the  eighteenth  of  Koveo 
ber  OS  the  "  Star  and  Califomian."  On  the  fourth 
January,  1849,  it  changed  its  name  to  tlic  '*  Alta  Col 
fornia."  It  was  published  as  a  weekly  till  December  1 
then  appeared  three  times  a  week,  and  on  tlie  twent 
second  of  January  became  a  daily,  antidpatuig  a  n\ 
which  appeared  as  a  duly  on  Uio  twenty-third. 
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,  1851. the  "Herald,"  and  in  1854  the  "Chronicle,"  took 
I  looxiidderable  shares  of  business  from  the  "Alta,"  but 
ppboth  lost  much  of  their  favor  ^vith  the  public  in  May, 
xl856,  because  they  did  not  sustain  the  movement  for  a 
^vigilance  committee,  and  both  of  them  died  in  conse- 
,  quence  of  the  losses  then  sustained,  while  the  "  Alta," 
r  by  advocating  the  popular  side,  became  very  profitable. 
The  "Bulletin"  began  on  the  eighth  of  October,  1855, 
speedily  gained  a  large  circulation,  and  has  enjoyed  a 
steady  prosperity  ever  since.     Tlie  "Morning  Call" 
vms  founded  on  the  first  of  December,  185G,  as  the 
first  permanent   cheap   daily  journal.      The    present 
**  Chronicle,"  not  related  inany  manner  to  theold  "  Chron- 
icle" which  died  in  1858,  appeared  as  an  advertising 
sheet  for  tlie  theaters  in  18G5,  and  having  been  success- 
ful for  three  years  was  developed  into  a  general  news- 
.paper.     The  "FiYnroiner"  dates  from   18G2,  and   the 
-^V Evening  Post"   fromM81L__Xhefle--ttre  the  daily 
English  journals  devoted  to  general  news  that  have  sur- 
vived ;  and  there  are  besides  more  than  a  score  of  others, 
vreekly,  or  devoted  to  special  branches  of  business,  or 
foreign — German,  French,  Italian,  Scandinavian,  Span- 
ish, Chinese ;  and  not  less  than  two  hundred  have  started 
and  expired.     In  ability,  learning,  careful  editing,  and 
enterprise  in  collecting  news,  the  San  Francisco  press 
compares  not  unfavorably  with  that  of  other  American 
inties. 

'.  Sec.  233.  Amusementa.  San  Francisco  has  devoted 
a  considerable  share  of  her  attention  to  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure.  .  The  greater  part  of  the  territory  of  which 
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8bc  is  tne  metropolis  is  poor 
Large  areas  in  Nevada,  Ai 
Oregon  and  Idaho  are  occup 
gon  and  Washington  are  ciiv 
in  rain  or  mist;  tho  mining 
dechning  ns  their  placers  are 
and  San  Joaquin  volleys  suf 
Bummcr,  and  have  not  be 
against  liood  and  drought, 
most  of  tlio  luxury  of  tho  , 
about  San  Francisco.  The  p 
between  the  British  and  3J 
Kooky  mounttuns  have  come 
seek  compensation  for  the  tot 
life,  and  have  contributed  mu 
city.  From  eorly  times  tho 
good,  and  relatively  uumcrou 
singers  came  lialf  around  tho 
harvest  of  Colifoniio.  The 
evenings  throughout  tho  year 
is  more  common  in  San  Fn 
city.  The  German,  French,  j 
contributed  features  of  its  o\v 
Concerts,  masquerades,  picni 
uon»  u'cro  frequent. 

For  three  years  after  tho 
had  fev/  opportunities  to  raak 
country;  and  those  who  waii 
away  from  the  throng  of  I 
theraselvca  by  walking  to  th( 
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graph  Hill,  which  latter  was  visited  by  thousands,  who 
sat  on  its  sides  for  hours  every  pleasant  Sunday  and 
,  looked  down  over  the  busy  bay.  Russ  garden,  on  the 
south  corner  of  Sixth  and  Ilarrison  streets,  was  opened 
,.  as  a  popular  resort  in  1853,  and  was  liberally  patron- 
'  bed,  esi)ecially  on  Sunday,  until  18G0,  when  the  Mar- 
ket street  railroad  gave  facilities  to  reach  the  ''Willows," 
a  public  garden  between  Seventeenth,  Nineteenth,  Va- 
lencia and  Mission  sti*eets.  The  surface  of  the  ground 
was  then  about  twenty  feet  below  its  present  level,  and 
the  name  was  derived  from  the  trees,  which  gave  an 
abundance  of  shade.  A  year  later  Hayes'  park,  which 
had  a  large  pavilion  on  Laguna,  near  Hayes  street,  be- 
came a  favorite  place  for  picnics  and  Sunday  gatherings; 
and  in  1866  it  was  superseded  by  Woodward's  garden, 
which  has  mnce  maintained  its  place  in  popular  favor. 

The  Large  population  of  the  city  supplied  a  liberal 
patronage  to  excursions.  Picnic  parties  went  in  great 
numbers  to  the  various  grounds  at  Belmont,  Oakland, 
Alameda,  Saucelito,  San  Rafael  and  Berkeley,  when 
they  were  successively  made  accessible  conveniently  by 
improved  steam  communication.  The  street  railroads  of 
San  Francisco  and  Oakland,  the  ferry  boats  crossing  the 
bay  in  various  directions,  the  roads  to  the  cemeteries,  the 
park,  the  beach,  the  Mission  peaks,  and  Mount  San 
Bruno  offer  so  many  facilities  for  getting  out  into  the 
country,  that  though  three  times  as  many  go  into  the 
comitry  on  Sunday  as  went  iifleen  years  ago,  yet  the 
throng  is  not  anywhere  now  so  great 

Sec.  234.     Cliurches.    No  house  of  worship  hod  been 
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focser  barix^  beec  ^uiMi^gd  to  ifae  nsjk,  c:  ^ 
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lessC  coe  f  jc  oefirlr  ercnr  phase  of  Christian  i2l±.  b 
i^ites  Jcvi&h  sroa^agaes  and  Bond  hist  josb-Lousscs.  T 
cosso^pLvliaa  Giaaser  of  the  popnlation  has  a  libenl 
inz  teadeacT,  aac  Caliibnua  will  nev^r  be  ixtel  : 
high  regard  (^  ssctaxiaa  lines^  or  stxid  ohscxraaoe 
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ns  valuable,  some  of  the  buildings  are  lai^  and  costly, 
land  there  is  no  lack  of  pulpit  eloquence  or  of  sincere 
devotion. 

Sec.  235.  Charities.  Charitable  associations  are 
numerous  in  San  Francisco,  and  large  sums  are  con- 
tributed every  year  to  alleviate  poverty  and  suffering. 
The  secrQt  associations  which  undertake  to  aid  members 
in  sickness,  and  their  widows  and  orphans,  have  proba- 
bly 20,000  members.  There  arc  two  dozen  benevolent 
societies  organized  on  the  basis  of  nationality,  and  as 
many  more  on  the  basis  of  creed  or  church  associations. 
The  expenditure  of  the  Catholic  churches  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1877  for  charity  was  $42,000,  and  that  of  other 
churches  not  less.  The  total  annual  expenditure  of  the 
city  and  its  citizens  for  charitable  purposes  is  not  less 
than  $1,000,000,  and  probably  considerably  more.  No 
city  has  contributed  so  much  relatively  to  be  spent  at  a 
distance.  Xo  great  disaster  can  befall  any  European  or 
American  state  largely  represented  by  its  native  resid- 
ents in  California  without  an  expression  of  sympathy 
from  San  Francisco.  Liberal  subscriptiona  have  been 
given  to  British,  French,  German,  Italian,  Ilungarian, 
Swedish,  Swiss,  Slavonian,  Peruvian,  and  Mexican  char- 
ities; and  the  sums  collected  for  the  relief  of  distant  suf- 
cring  have  probably  amounted  to  more  than  §2,000,000. 
The  gifts  to  the  sanitary  fund  and  Christian  commission 
in  the  civil  war  were  $974,000;  to  the  sanitary  and 
ransom  fund  of  France  in  1870-71,  $299,678;  to  the 
sufferers  by  the  Chicago  fire  in  1871,  $144,701;  to  the 
German  sanitary  fund,  $188,383;  to  the  yellow  fever 


RuffcrersinlSTS,  3100,000;  for 
1375,000,000;  for  the  Kansas 
1875,  §37,000;  for  the  ifarysv: 
000;  for  the  Sacramento  Hood 
large  supplies  of  clothes  and  pi 
mentofirc  in  1852,  §30,000;  1 
quake  in  1868,  815.500;  for  tli 
$10,000;  and  smaller  sums  fi 
fund,  for  destitute  immigrants 
1851,  and  suflering  hy  famine 
in  18G0;  by  a  Swiss  flood  in 
in  1SC7,  by  n  Hinigarian  flood 
.earthquake  in  187G,  and  tlicWaj 
San  Francisco  contrihutetl  aboi 
exceeding  $GO,000,  and  noiirly  ; 
Sec.  23G.  Hoine  Life.  Ever 
the  home  life  of  San  Francisco 
that  of  an}'  other  city.  The  o 
l)i>piilation,  the  long  journey.^  i 
of  one  hundred  of  its  jidult 
could  make  their  homes  here, 
tive  and  fluctuating  features  < 
peculiarities  of  its  climate,  implj 
The  climate  hiis  a  {ri"ont  effect  u 
where;  in  San  Francisco  it  is  i 
great  city.  The  coolnea'^  of  tho 
tive  exercise  for  comfort  in  Ji 
winter,  which  han  neither  ice  i 
of  clear  days — nearly  three  hmi 
rarity  of  miu  from  jVpril  to  C 
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the  shelter  of  a  house  less  needful  than  in  othisr  climes, 
and  drive  people  into  the  open  air.  Home  is  less  and 
the  street  motQ  for  the  San  Franciscans  than  for  the 
citizens  of  New  York  or  Charleston. 

In  a  temperature  always  cool,  there  must  be  much 
physical  activity  and  intellectual  energy ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  a  peculiar  race  will  grow  up  near  the 
ocean  shore  on  the  middle  coast  of  California;  a  i*ace 
bred  to  a  great  extent  in  the  open  air,  where  the 
sunshine  is  not  uncomfortably  warm  more  than  a  dozen 
days  in  the  year;  a  race  marked  by  large  size,  healthy 
bodies,  industrious  habits,  and  clear  complexion.  Cer- 
tmnly  nature  and  art  never  combinal  elsewhere  so  many 
circumstances  favorable  for  the  physical  and  mental 
training  of  children  than  will  at  no  distant  time  ))e  found 
in  or  near  San  Francisco.  Families  generally  are  small ; 
the  American  women — that  is,  those  bom  in  the  United 
States — dislike  to  have  many  children,  and  those  who 
have  been  married  fifteen  or  twenty  years  have  not  on 
the  average  more  than  two  living.  Among  the  women 
of  foreign  birth,  especially  those  of  Irish  blood  or  Jew- 
isli  faith,  it  is  common  to  have  six  or  eight  children; 
but  their  daughters  are  not  so  prolific. 

According  to  a  table  prepared  by  the  county  clerk, 
22,G36  natives  and  25,042  foreign  citizens  were  regis- 
tered as  entitled  to  Vote  in  San  Francisco  in  1876,  the 
natives  being  forty-seven  out  of  a  hundred  in  the  entire 
number.  The  school  census  of  the  same  year  reported 
15,288  children  between  five  and  seventeen  years  of  age 
were  the  ofispring  of  native  parents,  while  45,022  were 
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bom  of  foreign  parents.  The  children  of  native  paioii 
arc  twenty-four  per  cent  of  nil  tbechildren,  or  onlj  « 
third  BO  numerous  relatively  aa  those  of  fordgn  ponnt 

Sec.  237.  .fibteft.  Many  circumstances  hare  ca 
tributcd  to  give  hotels  and  boarding  houses  a  prombe 
place  in  Son  Francisco  life.  The  huge  proportiw 
unronrricd  men,  the  numerous  mnrried  women  vitbo 
children,  the  unsettled  character  of  the  popuktiQii 
early  years,  the  multitude  of  men  engaged  in  risky  spe 
ulntions,  and  the  nigh  wages  of  doracstic  servants,  (Inr 
people  to  hotels,  boarding-houses  and  restaursmts  : 
early  times,  and  stimulated  the  development  of  li: 
excellence  in  their  management  This  excellence  is  id 
miuntiuncd,  and  many  of  the  influences  potent  agiun 
housekeeping  twenty  years  ago  still  continue  nearly ; 
powerful  OS  ever. 

The  City  hotel,  a  building  of  adobe  a  story  and  ft  ha 
high,  on  the  south-west  comer  of  Clay  and  Kearn; 
erected  in  1847,  was  the  first  house  of  the  kind  in  Sa 
Francisco.  It  wns  superseded  in  1840  by  the  St  Fni 
CIS,  a  thrcc-storj'  ^vooden  structure,  on  the  soutli-wc 
corner  of  Clay  and  Duixint,  This  was  for  nearly  tn 
years  the  most  fashionable  hotel,  and  after  it  came 
multitude  of  houses,  among  which  the  Orientil,  a  fou 
Htory  wooden  building  on  the  south-west  comer  of  Bui 
and  Battery,  in  1851  gained  the  favor  of  wealthy  fam 
lies,  and  managed  to  maintain  it  for  ten  years.  Tl 
Tehama  house,  a  two-story  frame  on  the  site  of  the  pre 
cut  bank  of  California,  hod  the  patronage  of  the  am 
oHiccrs;  and  the  International,  a  brick  house  on  tl 
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north  side  of  Jackson  street,  where  Montgomery  avenue 
now  runs,  had  the  favor  of  travelers.  The  Rassettc 
house,  of  wood,  burned  down  in  1853,  was  rebuilt,  then 
changed  to  the  Metropolitan  hotel,  torn  down,  rebuilt, 
iond  called  the  Cosmopolitan,  not  a  hotel  now. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  city  after  1860,  in  conse- 
iquence  of  the  settlement  of  the  land  titles  south  of  Cal- 
ifornia street  about  that  time,  was  accompanied  by  the 
construction  of  larger  and  finer  hotels  than  any  before 
seen  in  California.  The  Russ,  the  Lick,  the  Casmopol- 
itan,  and  the  Occidental,  were  finished  and  opened  within 
three  years.  The  Grand  was  completed  in  18G9,  the 
Palace  in  1875,  and  the  Baldwin  in  1877.  The  Palace 
is  reputed  to  be  the  largest,  most  costly,  and  most  com- 
modious hotel  in  the  world,  and  if  it  does  not  deserve 
the  repute,  has  at  least  few  equals.  Together,  the  six 
hotels  last  mentioned  can  accommodate  about  four  thou- 
sand guests. 

^fany  of  the  {)atrons  of  these  houses  are  families  who 
remain  as  permanent  boarders  from  year  to  year.  All 
save  the  Russ  are  now  considered  first-class  hotels,  en- 
titled to  rank  with  the  best  in  New  York.  These  and 
seven  second-class  hotels  had  2614  new  guests  arriving 
in  a  week  in  March,  1875,  equivalent  to  130,000  in  a 
year.  The  boarding-houses  are  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  large  and  commodious. 

Sbc.  238.     Millionaires.     San  Francisco  has  prob- 
ably more  millionaires  in  pro|x)rtion  to  the  number  of 
.  inhabitants  than  any  other  city,  and  at  the  same  time 
^  has  fewer  paupers,  more  land-owners,  and  more  comfort 
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in  the  homes  of  the  multitude.  The  remarkable  aocs- 
mulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few  has  not  imp 
erished  their  immediate  neighbors.  Leland  Stanfecl 
C.  P.  Huntington,  Charles  Crocker,  and  the  late  ilaii 
Hopkins,  were  merchants  in  Sacramento  in  very  mo^ 
erate  circumstances  when  congress  gave  its  vast  aii 
sidi^  to  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  company,  and  lai 
tlie  foundations  of  their  fortunes.  The  late  D.  D.  Cc 
ton,  associated  with  them,  began  life  in  California 
deputy-sheriff  of  Siskiyou  county,  then  became  a  lawyc 
but  made  much  of  his  wealth  by  the  increase  in  tl 
value  of  land  bought  at  the  sale  of  the  Broderick  cstal 
Peter  Donahue,  o^vner  of  the  Petal  uma  Valley  railra 
was  an  engineer  on  an  ocean  steamship,  establisiied  tl 
first  foundry  of  San  Francisco,  and  after  the  great  fir 
of  1850  and  1851  obtained  at  very  low  prices  laigcqua 
titics  of  old  iron  that  was  afterwards  sold  at  a  great  a 
vance.  J.  C.  Flood  and  the  late  W.  S.  O'Brien  kq^ 
bar  \mtil  accident  led  them  into  the  stock  market,  and 
loss  than  five  years  after  they  sold  out  their  bar  th( 
wore  among  the  richest  of  men.  J.  W.  Mackey  and 
G.  Fair,  their  partners,  had  been  miners.  Wra.  Shan 
had  lived  in  San  Francisco  fifteen  years  before  he  becac 
wealthy,  and  within  a  few  years  after  he  became  age 
of  the  Bank  of  California  at  Virginia  City,  he  was  r 
ix)rted  to  be  worth  $25,000,000.  At  that  time  the  bar 
loaned  large  sums  on  mining  stocks,  and  Ralston,  tl 
manager,  being  engaged  in  stock  speculations,  wanted  i 
acute  man  at  the  mines  to  send  him  confidential  infon 
ation.     Sharon  had  all  the  qualities  needed  for  the  pa 
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tioDi  and  was  lucky  in  having  obtained  a  local  reputation 
for  capacity,  as  well  as  control  of  a  large  capital  belong- 
ing to  the  bank  before  the  opening  of  the  Crown  Point 
and  Belcher  bonanza,  6f  the  discovery  of  which  ho  was 
one  of  the  first  to  hear  and  of  the  progress  of  which  he 
had  the  earliest  information. .  The  finding  of  a  large 
deposit  of  nch  ore  makes  a  demand  for  money  among 
the  miners  and  others  acquainted  with  the  facts,  and 
when  these  men  solicit  loans  the  capitalist  to  whom  they 
apply  is  usually  made  their  confidant. 

John  P.  Jones  had  been  a  miner,  and  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  Crown  Point  mine  when  its  bonanza  was 
discovered.  He  bought  thousands  of  shares  at  three 
dollars,  and  held  them  till  they  sold  for  a  hundred  times 
as  much.  By  his  advice  his  brother-in-law,  Alvinza 
HajTward,  made  some  millions  out  of  the  same  stock. 
Hayward  had  previously  become  a  millionaire  out  of  a 
gold  quartz  mine  at  Sutter  Creek,  where  he  had  strug- 
gled for  years  in  ix)verty  before  he  succeeded  in  getting 
at  the  buried  wealth.  E.  J.  Baldwin  kept  a  livery  sta- 
ble before  he  tried  speculating  in  mining  stocks,  and  for 
a  long  time  fortune  did  not  smile  on  him;  but  he  was 
lucky  enough  to  get  hold  of  a  large  number  of  shares  in 
the  Ophir  and  Mexican  mines  just  before  the  opening  of 
the  Consolidated  Virginia  bonanza  in  1873,  and  he 
made  millions  by  selling  at  the  right  time.  .  James  R. 
Keene,  now  in  New  York,  sold  milk  as  a  boy  in  Shasta, 
and  afterwards  had  a  luu:d  time  as  a  curbstone  broker  in 
San  Francisco  for  years,  but  managed  to  catch  the  tide 
of  fortune  at  its  flood,  and  is  credited  with  possessing 
half  a  dozen  millions. 
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D.  0.  Mills,  now  president  of  the  bank  of  Califor 
is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prudent  bankers  in 
state,  and  owes  eight  or  ten  millions  to  strict  obseira 
of  sound  business  rules.  John  Porrott.  American  c 
sul  at  Mazatlan  when  gold  was  discovered  at  Coloou 
one  of  the  few  millionaires  of  California  who  broa 
much  money  with  him,  though  he  has  increased  hisc 
ital  probably  fifty  fold  in  the  meantime.  M.  S.  Lath 
ex-manager  of  the  London  and  San  Francisco  bank,  ws 
lawyer,  has  been  collector,  governor,  and  federal  sei 
tor,  and  is  the  most  scholarly  of  those  who  have  Ix 
San  Francisco  millionaires,  for  he  holds  that  poffltkm 
longer.  Lloyd  Tevis,  J.  B.  Hoggin,  and*  the  I^ 
Michael  Reese  have  made  much  of  their  fortunes  oot 
loans.  Charles  Lux  and  Henry  Miller  commenced  li 
as  butcher- boys,  and  now  have  landed  estates  th 
princes  might  envy.  W.  S.  Chapman  bought  lax^  aze 
of  the  plain  in  Stanisliuis  and  Merced  counties,  east  < 
the  San  Joaquin  river,  from  the  federal  gpvemmei 
about  18G7,  just  before  the  general  public  discovered  th 
that  n^on  was  destined  to  be  one  of  the-  chief  cente 
of  agricultural  wealth  in  the  state,  and  much  of  tl 
land  then  bought  with  scrip  at  a  cost  to  him  of  less  th: 
a  dollar  in  coin  an  acre,  has  since  been  in  demand 
twenty  dollars,  and  has  in  the  meantime  paid  a  lor; 
interest  for  ^)asturage  or  tillage.  J.  M.  Shaffer  obtain 
large  tracts  of  land  as  payment  for  l^al  services,  ai 
his  ranch  at  Point  Reyes  is  the  finest  dairy  estate 
America.  John  Sullivan  was  a  bricklayer,  and  was  € 
riched  by  the  rise  in  city  land.     The  millionaire  estai 
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of  J.  L.  FolflOmond  Thomas  0.  Larkin  hftvo  disapr 
peared. 

The  law  and  custom  of  California  do  not  favor  the 
perpetuation  of  lai*ge  estates.  There  is  no  law  of 
primogeniture  or  practice  of  entail,  nor  is  any  favor 
shown  by  public  opinion  to  either.  Without  them,  cs- 
.pecially  in  a  country  where  there  is  so  much  speculation 
as  here,  the  maintenance  of  great  wealth  in  any  family 
.  for  many  generations  is  not  probable,  and  the  people 
accept  the  situation.  Nearly  all  the  rich  men  are  proud 
of  the  fact  that  they  have  made  their  own  fortunes,  and 
they  arc  willing  that  their  remote  descendants  should 
commence  life  as  they  did.  They  do  not  worry  them- 
selves about  their  inability  to  transmit  their  wealth  in  a 
lump  to  distant  times  as  the  support  of  a  family  to  wear 
their  own  names  in  honor. 

Sec.  239.  Extravagance. '  Of  all  people,  the  most 
extravagant  are  the  Califomians.  They  not  only  spend 
more  absolutely  because  they  earn  more,  but  they  spend 
more  relatively.  The  great  motive  of  economy,  fear  of 
the  future,  is  much  weaker  hero  than  elsewhere.  A 
large  part  of  the  ix)pulation  are  solitary  men,  who  think 
that  no  matter  what  pecuniary  loss  may  overtake  them, 
.  they  can  always  earn  a  living  and  soon  accumulate  a 
little  money  again. .  Poverty  is  not  accompanied  by  the 
same  privations  or  the  same  social  disci'edit  here  as  in 
A  older  communities.  The  Californian  who  has  conducted 
himself  as  a  gentleman,  knows  that  mimy  of  his  old  ac- 
quaintances, even  if  they  were  not  his  friends  when  he 
was  prosperous,  will  give  him  aid  in  his  need.    It  is  not 
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in  them  to  turn  their  backs;  sentiment  and  custom  re 
quire  tliem  to  be  generous.  The  frequency  of  the  grca 
(ind  sudden  changes  from  poverty  to  wealth,  and  froo: 
wealth  to  poverty,  breeds  a  feeling  of  obligation  to  oat 
anotiicr.  Many  unfortunates  do  not  get  the  benefits  ol 
this  mutual  helpfuhicss,  but  others  do,  and  it  infiuencc: 
the  general  mode  of  life. 

The  high  wnges,  the  high  rates  of  interest,  the  higii 
profits  of  many  kinds  of  business,  the  great  concen- 
tration of  wealth,  the  high  average  of  intelligence  and 
the  fi*cqucncy  of  visits  to  the  great  cities  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  bred  a  fondnewj  for  ^T^-||^J^,  in 
which  San  Francisco  far  surpasses  any  city  of  equal  siie 
anywhere.  A  Sail  Franciscan  lady  who  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  private  aixirtmenta  of  the  Empress 
Eugenie  when  abandoned  by  her  after  the  battle  of  Se- 
dan, said  that  in  convenience  and  el^ancc  of  fumitupe 
they  were  inferior  to  many  bedchambers  of  our  citj*; 
and  yet  they  were  reputed  to  be  more  costly  than  anv 
other  in  Europe.  Each  class  here  has  better  houses, 
better  furniture,  better  tables,  better  clothes  than  the 
same  class  in  American  cities  on  the  Atlantic  slope.  It 
also  spends  more  in  amusements.  This  implies  tbc 
prevalence  of  cxtravagauco,  the  custom  of  making  sac- 
rifices for  appearances,  and  a  notably  inferior  decree  of 
economy.  Something  of  this  is  duo  to  the  habits  estab- 
lished during  tlie  early  times  when  money  was  more 
abundant  among  the  multitude  than  now;  and  some- 
tiling  also  to  the  prominence  of  speculation,  whicli  stim- 
ulates to  immediate  enjoyment,  with  little    regard  to 
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remote  contingencies.  San  Francisco,  while  confi- 
dently claiming  a  great  future,  is  pre-eminently,  in  its 
spirit,  a  city  of  the  present.  In  business,  as  in  pleas- 
ure, prompt  returns  are  demanded. 

The  tendency,  of  the  business  of  California  toward 
speculation  has  the  effect  of  stimulating  people  to  im* 
mediate  enjoyment  Before  the  completion  of  the 
telegraph  across  the  continent,  merchandising  was  full 
of  large  risks  and  sudden  turns.  A  few  weeks  might 
see  a  change  from  a  scarcity  to  a  glut,  or  from  a  glut 
U>  a  scarcity.  There  was  no  regularity  in  prices  or 
supplies.  After  the  opening  of  the  Comstock  Lode, 
the  shares  were  thrown  into  the  San  Francisco  mar* 
ket,  and  by  their  remarkable  fluctuations,  became  its 
most  remarkable  feature.  The  rapid  rise  in  city  lots 
and  agricultural  lands,  under  the  impulse  of  great  ad- 
ditions to  the  population,  added  to  the  fondness  for 
bold  pecuniary  ventures.  Never  did  any  country  offer 
baits  so  numerous  or  so  seductive  to  the  gambling  ap- 
petite, which  is  strong  in  human  nature,  and  usually 
breaks  out  fiercely  wherever  it  has  a  chance. 

fThe  spirit  of  *49  has  not  died  out.     Many  of  those 
who  were  here  in  the  flush  era  of  the  early  placer 
mining  have  not  freed  themselves  from  its  influence. 
Our  local  experience  has  proved  that  nothing  does  so 
much  to  ruin  men,  generally,  as  a  sudden  change  to 
L  high  wages.    There  never  was  a  more  extravagant, 
I  wasteful  and  dissipated  set  of  men  than  the  old  placer 
\  miners.    They  who  had  been  sober  and  industrious, 
and  had  saved  money  when  they  earned  sixteen  dollars' 
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-a  month,  before  cominf;  to  California,  became  idle  and 
drunkeD,  and  saved  nothing;  when  they,  earned  two 
hundred  dolhuB.  They  ^nt  as  fast  as  they  made 
their  mooey.  This  was  not  the  univeisal  rule,  but  the 
custom  was  moro  common  than  eIsewho,r&  Povertj 
is  the  mother  of  economy.  The  barren  soil  of  Scot- 
land and  New  England,  and  the  pitiful  little  famisof 
France,  are  the  best  breedinf;  places  for  thrift.  Wel- 
lington said  that  a  French  army  could  subsist  in  com- 
fort, and  a  Spanish  army  in  luxury,  with  supplies  axi 
which  an  English  army  would  starve. 

The  evidences  of  Califomion  extravagance  are  to  be 
seen  on  every  side.  The  dwellings,  furniture,  tables, 
and  dress  of  the  people,  indicate  'v^rj  liberal  ezpoodi- 

'  turc.  San  Francisco  has  the  reputation  of  buying 
the  most  costly  wines,  cigars  and  silks.  A  saying, 
not  deserving  to  be  dignified  as  a  proverb,  dedans 
that  "New  York  dresses  better  than  Paris,  and  San 
Francisco  better  than  New  York.*'  The  magnificent 
hotels  and  the  palaces  of  a  dozen  millionaires  arc  un- 
surpassed, if  equaled  by  anything  short  of  royalty  in 
the  luxury  of  their  appointments.  There  is  a  large 
demand  for  the  best  that  can  be  had.  California  con- 
sumes twenty  thousand' dozen  of  genuine  sparkling 
wine  annually,  and  the  Atlantic  slope,  with  fifty  times 
as  many  people,  does  not  consume  seven  times  as 
much  champagne.  California  uses  sixty  pounds  of 
sugar  to  the  person  in  a  year,  the  ■■  Atlantic  slope 

'  twenty-five,  Great  Britain  forty,  France  and  Holland 
each  twenty,  and  Italy  sdven.     Gofiee  is  sold  to' the 
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bJttent  of  OD6  p6und  each  for  the  inhabitants  in  Great 
'  .Sritain  and  Italy,  three  pounds  in  France,  seven  in 
SColIandand  the  Atlantic  states,  and  ten  in  this  state. 
Of  tea,  the  average  Califomian  drinks  six  pounds  in 
a  twelvemonth,  the  other  American  two;  the  Briton 
four;  the  Frenchman  and  Italian  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  The  figures  for  the  consumption  of  many 
other  articles  of  comfort  and  luxury  are  incomplete,  a 
lai^  proportion  of  our  imports  coming  through  New 
ITork,  and  paying  duty  there,  and  being  forwarded  to 
California  under  circumstances  that  leave  no  oppor- 
tunity to  ascertain  their  value  or  amount.  Though  we 
consume  largely  of  foreign  goods  imported  at  New 
York,  with  one  fiftieth  of  the  population,  wo  pay  one 
thirtieth  of  the  customs  at  San  Francisco ;  and  the  * 
average  consumption  of  foreign  products  is  at  least 
twice  as  great  hero  as  on  the  Atlantic  slope.  The 
extravagance  is  not  confined  to  a  few ;  it  is  character- 
istic of  the  community  generally ;  and  it  is  worse,  rela-  * 
tively,  among  the  poor  than  the  rich.  Many  of  the 
wealthy  families  owe  their  wealth  to  simplicity  of 
life  more  than  to  large  gainsj 

Sec  240.  Social  Spirit  As  we  have  little  hei*ed- 
itaiy  wealth,  and  most  of  our  great  fortunes  have 
been  made  for  their  present  possessors  within  a  brief 
time,  by  bold  investments  or  lucky  speculations,  and 
not  by  occupations  requiring  much  erudition  or  re-* 
fineinent,  so  the  millionaires  and  their  families  are  in 
some  cases  ignorant  of  many  fashionable  usages. 
Nowliero  else  will  such  bad  manners  be  found  in  '" 
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families  possessiog  so  much  wealth,  l^finement  ii. 
the  growth  of  time.  People  bred  in  poverty  arc  gca-: 
erally  ignorant  of  many  habits  familiar  to  the  ricb, 
and  when  they  acquire  wealth,  the  rudeness  of  their 
early  life  often  sticks  to.  them.  Several  generations 
of  inherited  wealth,  or  at  least  comfortable  case,  arc 
necessary  to  confer  a  bigti  social  polish  on  some 
families.  This  inheritance  is  lacking  among  our  miD- 
ionaires,  as  a  class,  and  so  far  California  is  at  a  dis- 
advantage. 

High  education  is  not  prized  so  much  hero  as  iti^^ 
in  many  Eastern  cities.  In  Boston  a  circle  of  nabobs ' 
focla  uncomfortable  unless  it  has  some  literary  ccIcb- 
rities.  Fashion  demands  a  few  authors  at  a  social 
gathering  as  a  needful  spice.  The  man  who  can  write 
a  taking  book  or  magazine  article,  or  deliver  a  scienr 
ttfic  lecture  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  attractions  of  the 
city,  and  of  any  circle  which  he  may  favor  with  hit 
presence.  High  education  there  is  usually  the  prop- 
eHy  of  those  who  have  good  social  positions;  aud  it  is 
often  the  means  of  obtaining  a  largo  income.  Literacy 
and  scicntiiic  eminence  have  less  pecuniary  and  social 
value  here  than  in  the  East. 

Nevertheless,  money  is  less  worshipped,  and  the 
man  is  more  respected  for  his  moml  and  intellectual 
wortli  hero  than  anywhere  else.  The  charge  against 
California,  as  compared  witli  the  Atlantic  states,  is  a 
repetition  of  the  one  mado  against  thoso  states  by 
European  writers.  They  complained  of  the  almighty 
dollar;  thoy  accused  the  Americans  of  being  a  sordid, 
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grovelling,  money -getting,  grossly  material  nation, 
but  they  have  become  tired  of  the  accusation.  They 
see  that  the  Americans  are  the  most  extravagant  of 
all  people,  the  most  remote  from  miserly  feeling.  The 
charge  of  money  worship  is  based  on  misconceptions. 
The  natural  wealth  of  the  country,  the  relative  sparse-^ 
ness  of  population,  the  extensive  use  of  machinery, 
the  large  tide  of  immigration,  the  general  education 
of  the  people,  and  the  respectability  of  labor  and  busi- 
ness, have  given  facilities  for  making  fortunes  much 
more  easily  and  rapidly  than  were  to  be  found  in  the 
old  world;  and,  therefore,  there  was  more  inducement 
for  men  to  devote  themselves  to  business.  The 
wealthiest  people  were  occupied  with  money-making 
in  occupations  which  the  wealthy  people  in  Europe 
had  decided  to  be  discreditable.  That  was  the  main 
proof  of  the  pretended  sordidness  of  American  society. 
It  was  no  proof;  it  was  not  even  evidence;  it  did 
not  bear  on  the  main  point  at  issue.  The  rich  Eng- 
lishman assumed  that  commerce  and  mechanical  trades 
are  sordid  occupations,  and  that  a  country  where  they 
are  held  in  honor  must  be  sordid.  These  assumptions 
were  narrow  prejudices;  and  wherever  they  are  ac- 
cepted, there  intellect  and  morals  are  relatively  less 
esteemed  than  where  rejected.  They  are  accepted  in 
Europe ;  they  are  rejected  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
Atlantic  states ;  they  are  rejected  to  a  still  greater ' 
degree  in  California.  European  society  is  divided 
into  half  a  dozen  different  strata,  based  mainly  on 
occupation;  and  the  members  of  each  strata  refuse  to 
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associate  with  those  below  them.  The  poalian 
these  stratft  is  ren^ulated  to  a  lai^  extent  by  the  M 
mate  of  thoir  ^neral  pecuniary  conditions.  Thei; 
dividual  counts  for  Httlo;  the  class  counts  for  mut 
In  Europe,  and  to  n  considerable  extent  in  U 
Atlantic  states,  manual  labor  excludes  a  man  fra 
fashionable  society,  and  he  who  once  supported  !iit 
self  by  hard  work  can  never  g-et  rid  of  its  st^na 
the  opinion  of  fasliionable  people,  no  matter  lie 
rich  he  may  becoma  Wherever  such  prejudices  pr 
vail,  there  the  man  is  measured  by  a  false  standi: 
Thoy  have  less  influence  hero  than  anywhere  eli 
Tlie  sand-shoveler  and  the  millionaire  may  chai^ 
places  to-morrow,  and  they  know  it ;  so  the  fonm 
does  not  usually  crin^  nor  the  other  strut  when  ih; 
meet  They  measure  each  other  fairly;  each  has  ha 
his  ups  and  downs;  each  pays  the  respect  due  toll 
character  ratlier  tlian  to  the  money  of  the  othe 
Nearly  all  the  rich  men  and  their  wives  commence 
.  their  adult  lives  with  little  save  a  common  school  edi 
cation,  some  without  oven  that;  and  they  had  to  leai 
of  lato  years  what  luxury  is,  and  how  it  is  enjoyed  els 
where  by  those  accustomed  to  it  from  childhood.  The 
have  traveled;  their  money  has  secured  admission  t 
the  homes  of  the  fashionable  iu  the  Atlantic  siat^ 
and  Europe;  they  have  observed  closely  and  imitate 
well;  and  while  hero  and  their  one  has  shown  a  wea 
viinity  and  made  a  vulgar  display  of  riches,  as  a  gei 
eral  rule  the  Califoniiaa  millionaires  have  worn  the 
wealth  modestly,  and  have  not  been  ashamed  of  the 
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''  early  poverty,  or  forgetful  of  their  early  friends.  So 
many  are  now  poor  who  a  few  years  since  were  rich, 
and  so  many  rich  who  a  few  years  since  were  poor,  so 
many  rich  people  have  near  relatives  among  the  poor, 
and  there  are  so  many  possibilities,  if  not  probabilities, 
of  great  change  in  the  future  pecuniary  positions,  that 
social  lines  are  not  drawn  according  to  wealth  and 
occupation,  or  are  drawn  less  strictly  here  than  else* 
where.  The  man  counts  more,  and  the  occupation, 
family  and  wealth  less  socially  here  than  elsewhere. 

Sec  241.  Swarming  Out.  San  Francisco  early 
became  a  central  hive  from  which  men  swarmed  out 
to  other  places  in  the  basin  of  the  Pacific,  and  carried 
progress  and  powerful  influence  with  them«  Har- 
greaves  who  had  sailed  back  through  the  Golden  Gate 
to  his  former  home  discovered  the  placers  of  Australia. 
From  San  Francisco  went  bands  of  adventurers  to  ex- 
plore the  placers  of  Peru,  New  Granada,  Honduras, 
various  parts  of  Mexico,  British  Columbia,  Idaho  and 
Arizona.  Meiggs,  who  became  the  leading  railroad 
builder  of  South  America,  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Califomian  metropolis.  The  same  city  furnished  R 
D.  Baker,  a  federal  senator  to  Oregon,  and  J.  P. 
Jones  and  Wm.  Sharon  to  Nevada  in  the  same  capa- 
city, and  many  of  their  leading  men  to  Arizona, 
Washington,  Utah,  British  Columbia  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  In  the  civil  war,  the  former 
residents  of  the  golden  city  held  some  of  the  highest 
positions  on  both  sides.  Virginia  city  is  half  colony 
and  half  suburb  of  the  sunset  metropolis. 
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sees.     T^  aE*rag^3ec.i  •of  ue  cddt^^isucs  cc  x 

f(i±c  u  Bee,  ua=r  of  viwca  weze  coc&M^ied  is 
a:(s.   'd   ztA  aftwrincgy  cacwoesc       UoK  d' : 

Leas  -— 'p^j"i  is  ;^eir  reipeessT?  pan^s,  ami  eoBtnu 
V?  :3r^-d  so  coctzoi  ibe  Jedefsl  punx^ge  of  ti^  ss: 
i^-^^aricd  t2ae  rnajr.arjwy  of  iLfxr  povm'  ssd  lise  ^ 
i^  oc'  i^dscsee  £■:>  ud  uan  £3  re-elecaixi  or  i=  ou 
r*:^^':TiI  acraaaetaes.:  as  tike  Srst  ooosadefUacc.  ii  - 
c^ruuuoco;  :hiet«6exal  booocs  sad  practs.aad  tc 
rcs^j  :.>  :=rs  oce  tiu  .t^.-^'  viw  refttaed  u  per  1 
T«r^:c^  cocn,  or  ••>  icEider  his  personal  serne 
r.«el:1il  ccci£io&&.  T!lc  positxics  t2us  cocid  aoC  ' 
TT-zr^r'T  £llcii  viiboct  esp^ieooe  azxl  xriihoc:  :; 
^ri^jjicrjce  tha*  s  ooe  oi  the  disc  damisda 
prudf:::  b^^si^ess.  h^ve  beea  treaied  as  pcblic  pl;ui^ 
tij:e  tic:jo'V::iis:t  0;'  vhkf:  bj  aaj  ooe  iadividsd  ■ 
nio:«  toas  :our  vean  vas  a  vnx^  to  otbeis  vho  b 
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\*  dono  as  much  work  for  the  party,  often  dirty  work, 
:  and  could  not  be  deprived  of  their  equal  share  of  the 
:  spoils  without  danger  of  a  revolt  Wherever  the 
national  political  organizations  have  had  control,  no 
matter  what  their  name  or  who  their  leader,  we  see 
the  same  management  of  the  primary  elections  or 
ward  meetings  by  a  few  profetsional  politicians;  a 
similar  large  proportion  of  absolutely  disreputable 
men  in  the  conventions;  the  same  submission  to  such 
associations  as  if  they  were  inevitable,  by  men  of  su- 
perior capacity;  the  same  distribution  of  the  offices  as 
rewards  for  partisan  service;  the  same  brief  tenure; 
the  same  disposition  to  shield  from  exposure  any 
fraud  committed  by  an  official  of  their  own  party;  the 
same  silence  among  the  leaders  about  the  corrupting 
influence  of  rotation,  and  the  other  features  of  the 
spoils  system;  and  the  same  tendency  to  distribute 
the  profitable  offices  among  those  who  would  be  use- 
ful lackeys,  or  at  least  submissive  followers  of  the 
•leader,  or  a  small  ring  of  leaders. 

The  average  legislator  and  member  of  congress  in 
California  have  favored  every  abuse  that  would 
strengthen  their  influence  in  the  conventions  of  their 
party,  or  pay  a  large  revenue  to  their  intimate  friends. 
They  fawned  upon  the  powerful,  assisted  fraud  in' 
plundering  the  treasury,  and  oppressed  the  helpless 
victims  of  popular  prejudice  at  every  opportunity. 
Whenever  two  classes  of  the  population  had  conflicting 
interests  which  could  be  affected  by  legislation,  and 
which  were  introduced  as  issues  into  the  political  cam- 
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paigii,  and  one  of  the  clasi 
tively  fow,  the  politicians  si 
senator,  no  governor,  no  con 
voice  in  protest  against  the 
the  injury  to  the  state,  unless 
that  he  would  gain  more  vott 
his  speech  than  by  his  silenct 
tho  hostility  to  the  French 
grant  holder?,  to  the  equal 
erty,  to  tho  sale  of  the  mine; 
in  cases  affectinjf  white  inei 
tho  change  of  circumstances, 
clans  denounced  the  wrongs, 
their  sympathies  without  loe 
have  sympathies  that  would 
There  has  always  been  great 
common  rights  of  humanity  v 
catch  votes. 

In  no  case  has  the  legisli 
nimity  or  high  devotion  to  jus 
made  loud  pretensions  when  i 
It  devised  plans  of  oppressior 
state  courts,  or  the  federal 
Not  less  than  fifty  times  with 
it  has  attempted  great  frauds 
.been  defeated  by  tho  guberni 
decree.  The  governors  of  Ca 
men  without  any  very  hig 
character,  but  they  were  so  fi 
level  of  tho  legislatures,  and  ^ 
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and  undivided  responsibility  by  public  opinion,  that 
^the  veto  power  entrusted  to  them  has  been  of  inesti- 
mable value  in  the  protection  of  the  community  against 
lesaslative  fraud  and  recklessness. 

Sec  243.  Literature  and  Art.  The  elements  of 
literary  activity  are  numerous  in  San  Francisco,  and 
a  good  foundation  has  been  laid  for  successful  author- 
ship in  the  future.  Tlie  children  are  well  educated; 
the  habit  of  reading  much  and  in  good  books  is  gen- 
oral;  the  predominant  tone  of  society  is  intellectual; 
much  of  the  original  as  well  as  of  the  extracted  matter 
in  the  daily  journals  is  well  written,  so  that  a  good 
standard  of  taste  has  been  established  in  the  popular 
mind;  and  the  public  libraries  are  large,  well  selected 
and  well  patronized.  An  academy  of  sciences,  a 
microscopical  society,  and  various  other  scientific  as- 
sociations have  for  years  been  accumulating  knowl- 
edge, and  much  study  has  been  given  to  the  geology, 
botany,  zoology  and  meteorology  of  the  state.  The 
wealth  of  the  city  has  made  a  market  for  pictures,  and 
half  a  dozen  painters  of  much  merit  have  established 
their  permanent  homes  here;  most  of  them  giving 
their  attention  to  landscape,  for  which  abundant 
material  is  offered  by  the  grand  and  varied  scenery  of 
the  state.  A  few  good  figure  pieces  have  been  pro- 
duced liere,  and  many  have  been  obtained  from  Eu- 
rope. Few  American  cities  are  relatively  better  pro- 
vided with  distinguished  modem  paintings.  The  art 
association  gives  two  exhibitions  annually. 

Although  San  Francisco  has  no  native  authors,  the 
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city  has  produced  meritonous  works  in  tiie  ileput 
mcntsot  history,  science,  jurisprudence,  prose  romana 
poetry,  travels,  and  humorous  essay;  but  tbeyarcK 
high  cnousrh  in  {;^ncral  merit  to  deserve  specislmei 
tion  in  a  brief  histoncal  record  like  this.  Asacb 
tho  humorous  writers  have  made  the  most  fame,  ai 
among  these  are  F.  B.  Harte,  Samuel  Clemens  (Mi 
Twain),  and  G.  H.  Derby  (Phoenix).  Harte  gain 
his  reputation  beyond  tho  limits  of  California  by  "T 
Heathen  Chinee,"  some  verses  which  owed  their  a 
cess  not  to  their  poetical  merit,  for  they  had  none,  I 
to  their  satire  of  the  popular  prejudice  agaiost  t 
celestial  immigrants.  They  called  attention  to  bet 
things  that  had  been  allowed  to  pass  without  noti 
and  iti  a  few  months  he  became  one  of  the  celcbrit 
of  the  time  and  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  slan 
fiction. 

One  of  the  most  meritorious  literary  works  done 
California,  though  not  the  likely  to  be  appreciated 
a  dibtaiico  immediately,  or  over  by  general  readers, 
the  codification  of  tho  civil,  penal  and  jwlitical  law 
tho  state.  Most  of  tho  sections  aro  copied  from  t 
codes  framed,  though  not  adopted,  in  New  York,  li 
tlicrc  is  enough  new  matter  baaed  on  careful  researcb 
and  original  thought  to  give  a  genuine  Califomi 
cbarnctcr  to  the  legal  system,  \Yhich  will  probably 
copied  in  many  of  tlio  other  states. 

California,  and  especially  San  Francisco,  wh( 
nearly  all  tho  authors  reside,  has  made  valuable  cc 
tributions  to  many  branches  of  literature.     Among  t 
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names 'of  the  law  writers  are  H.W.  Hal  leek,  Gregory 
Tale,  John  Proffatt,  A.  C.  Freeman;  among  the  med- 
ical writers,  L.  C.  Lane  and  H.  H.  Toland;  among  the 
historical  writers,  John  W.  Dwindle,  Franklin  Tut- 
hill,  and  H.  H.  Bancroft;  among  the  writers  of  books 
of  travels  and  adventure,  John  F.  Swift,  C.  W.  Stod- 
dard, Dr.  Stillman,  Theodore  H.  Hittell,  and  Josephine 
Clifibrd;  and  among  the  humorists,  Bret  Harte,  Sam- 
uel Clemens  (Mark  Twain),  and  George  H.  Derby, 
who  first  wrote  over  the  signature  of  Squibob  and 
afterwards  of  Phoenix;  and  among  the  descriptive 
writers,  B.  P.  Avery,  B.  E.  Lloyd,  and  C.  B.  Turrill. 
"The  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  States/'  by  H.  H. 
Bancroft,  is  an  archaeological  work  upon  which  a  vast 
amount  of  research  has  beeu  expended;  and  the '' Amer- 
ican Decisions,*'  a  compilation  of  the  reports  of  the 
supreme  courts  of  all  the  American  states  from  1775 
to  1869,  to  fill  seventy-five  large  volumes,  edited  by 
John  Profiatt,  and  published  in  San  Francisco,  is  one 
of  the  loading  literary  enterprises  of  our  time;  and 
H.  H.  Bancroft  is  now  engaged  upon  another  of  still 
greater  magnitude  in  the  amount  of  literary  labor  re- 
quired, an  elaborate  history  of  the  western  slope  of  our 
continent. 

Edward  Pollock  combined  vigorous  poetic  fire  with 
correct  taste,  and  several  of  his  pieces  deserve  to  be 
counted  among  the  best  produced  in  our  state,  if  not 
in  our  continent  Though  **  Evening  "  is  inferior  to 
many  of  his  other  poems,  we  make  an  extract  from  it 
on  account  of  its  local  character: 
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The  ttir  ia  chill  and  llio  <[ay 
And  tlio  clouds  como  iu  Urn 
PLantom  deeta  they  seem  b 
From  a  uhorclcss  and  uuaoii 
Their  ehndowy  spars  and  m: 
ITnshattered,  have  weatbere 
Slow  Tvheehn^,  lol  in  st^uo^ 
They  part  and  hasten  along 
Each  to  its  anchorogo  Cndii 
"Where  the  hills  of  Saucelitc 
Many  in  gloom  may  shelter 
And  others — bcholdl  uncbi 
By  tho  silent  guns  of  Alcab 
No  greetings  of  thunder  am 
Tho  armed  isle  and  tho  crui 
Their  meteor  flags,  go  iride 
Wero  hlnzoned  in  a  land  ai 
So  charmed  from  war,  or  w 
Along  tho  quiet  wa¥0  they  | 

Frank  Soule,  whose  name 

to  Catifornians,   especially 

written  much  that  has  been  i 

"  Watching  beside  Him  "  is  ■ 

The  leaves  turn  yellow  on  tho 

November's  waves  are  sighi 

And  there's  a  fading  check  uj 

That  shall  feel  health  no 

Tlio  leaves  are  falling  and  my 

Comes  the  destroyer  ncarei 

And  like  tho  leaves  on  Autum 

His  poor  life  flits  away. 

But  now  the  foliage  and  his  U 

How  soon  their  Spring  and 

I  would  have  had  their  l>eau^ 

Ah  me  I  but  dust  instead 
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The  leaves  have  fallen  I  on  the  Autumn  eddies. 

The  lost  pole  spectres  float  and  disappear, 
And  one  poor  body — there  his  quiet  bed  is— 

Is  all  that's  left  mo  here. 
All  that  is  left  me  of  his  manly  powers, 

All  that  is  left  of  life  so  good  and  brief. 
All  faded  like  the  first  frost-bitten  flowers. 

And  Autumn's  withered  leaf. 
In  night's  dark  hours  his  spirit  spread  her  pinions. 

Left  in  our  clinging  arms  alone  his  form. 
Heaven  lighted  through  the  dark's  obscure  dominions. 
The  starless  gloom  and  storm. 

While  by  his  faded  form  so  sad  and  lonely, 

I  sit,  O  mighty  Monarch,  I  implore: 
Tell  me,  is  life  but  this,  this  tell  me  only 

This  and  no  more  ? 
A  few  fair  hopes,  that  never  can  be  real, 

A  few  joys  passing  like  the  fleeting  breath? 
Is  inunortality  but  an  ideal 

That  terminates  with  death  ? 
Of  all  I  loved  so  much,  so  dearly  treasured. 

His  manly  beauty  and  his  comely  grace. 
By  this  dear  faded  form  may  life  bo  measured. 
And  this  pale,  silent  face  ? 

There  comes  no  answer,  though  my  heart  is  crying. 

No  message  from  the  spirit  gone  before, 
I  hear,  instead,  the  yeasty  waves  replying 

In  sobs  upon  the  shore. 
I  hear  the  night-winds  in  the  branches  toning,  ' 

Or  rustling  with  the  sere  and  fallen  leaf. 
Their  sad  responses  to  my  inward  moaning. 

In  pity  to  my  grief. 
And  so  in  loneliness,  and  doubt,  and  sorrow, 
I  listen  to  each  night  hour's  lagging  tread. 
And  silent  wait  the  coming  of  to-morrow. 
In  watch  beside  the  dead. 
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Charles  Warren  Stoddard,  who  of  late  years  has 
neglected  the  mutes,  has  shown  in  Iiis  earlier  life  de- 
cided poetical  talent,  though  thero  is  always  a  promise 
of  more  than  ho  has  yet  accomplished.  These  lines 
are  his: 

Wben  my  little  lovo  at  purple  dusk, 

Tri]>8  out  upon  the  lawn  among  the  £oirflis. 
The  blushing  roses  <]uiver  in  tbeir  musk, 

Love-smitteu  througli;  the  featlieiy  fragnuit  ehoven 
Of  snon-ivbito  blossoms  drift  u^wq  tho  gross, 
Kissing  her  wliisperiag  footsteps  as  they  pass. 
When  my  little  love  at  OTeuiug'it  bush. 

Goes  dancing  down  tho  ilell  with  laugh  and  song. 
The  Blumhcring  echoes  waken  and  a  gush 
Of  silvery  voices  greets  her,  and  along 
The  dewy  clusters  of  tbo  tnuling  vines 
In  music  mingles,  murmurs  and  repines. 


Among  our  poets  Ina  D.  Coolbrith  has  a  high  place, 
and  various  pieces  from  lior  pen  will  probably  bo  pre- 
served to  distant  times.  Tho  person  who  can  read 
without  being  touched  her  lines  entitled  "Tho  Moth- 
er's Grief,"  is  not  to  bo  cnviod: 

So  fair  tbo  sun  rose,  yoater-mom, 

Tho  mouutaiu  cliffs  adomingl 
The  golden  tassels  of  tho  corn 

Danced  iu  tho  breath  of  morning; 
The  cool,  clear  Eitreom  that  runs  before. 

Such  happy  words  was  saying; 
And  ill  the  open  cottage  door 
■  My  pretty  babe  was  playiug. 
Aslant  tho  sill  u  sunbeam  lay —  *    -  - 

I  laughed  in  cai-eleai  pleasure,  .: 

To  see  his  little  hand  essay 
To  cmsp  tbo  shining  trsosura. 
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.  ,,  . .    To-daj  no  shafts  of  golden  flame 

Across  tlie  sill  ore  lying; 
To-day  I  call  my  baby's  name, 
^'  And  hear  no  lisped  replying; 

-  '  y^^'  I,      "   To-day — ab,  baby  mine,  to-day— 


■^     }     ^'  .)       God  holds  thee  in  JiiskeepingI 
^^^  .  ^'  And  yet  I  weep,  as  one  pale  ray  . 

»    V  Breaks  in  upon  thy  sleeping; 

.','"   ^  '      I  weep  to  see  its  shining  bands 

^  Beach,  with  a  fond  endeavor. 

To  where  the  little  restless  hands 
Are  crossed  in  rest  foreverl 

Many  pages  of  the  most  distinguished  poets  are 
illed  with  lines  inferior  in  depth  of  feeling  and  merit 
:>f  versification  to  that  little  piece. 

Josephine  Walcott  longed  in  her  early  youth  to  visit 
California,  and  having  now  mado  her  home  in  the 
fltatei  thus  addresses  it : 

It  haunted  me  amid  the  sunrise  splendor — 

A  golden  dream  of  sunset  and  of  thee; 
Hid  dusky  woodlands  or  by  shining  rivers. 

On  granite  hilltops,  or  by  Orient  sea. 
♦  ♦  «  «  « 

Fair  land  of  sunset,  my  young  dream  fulfilling — 

For  I  have  followed  thy  sweet  thought,  O  youth  I 
And  from  thy  purple  hills  and  golden  heather  /" 

Shall  sing  new  bards,  with  grand  prophetic  truth. 

Thy  seas  shall  bear  white  ships  to  safest  harbor; 

Thy  Talleys  yield  sweet  wealth  of  fruit  and  groin; 
Thy  regal  hillside^  glow  with  purple  vintage; 

Thy  tender  sides  fall  Summer  sun  and  rain. 

Thy  sons  shall  be  as  gods  of  classic  stoxy; 

Thy  regal  daughters  noble,  fair  and  strong. 
From  thy  new  world  shall  rise  immortal  heroes, 

O  golden  land  of  labor,  ort  and  song!. 
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£milie  Lawsbn  is  another  sweet  singer  of  wboiD 
Califoniia  may  bo  proud.  She  writes  with  an  cveo 
inspiration,  when  sho  does  write,  but,  like  many  oth- 
ers, finds  littlo  leisure  for  tho  indulgence  of  poetic 
fancy.  The  following,  entitled  "  What  Does  it  ilit- 
ter  f  is  from  her  pen: 

What  doM  it  matter,  door,  though  I  go  noon, 

B«fora  tho  golden  cnpa  oro  gathered  all; 
B«fo»  Uia  buroing  heat  of  Sommor  noon. 

Or  the  cold  storm  of  Autumn-Ume  shall  foU; 
"What  does  it  matt«r  ?    If  I  Booeer  go, 

'Wearing  unfaded  Tioleta  on  my  breast — 
\t\&i  loaded  vaias,  tho  reapen,  tired  and  alow. 

Will  aigluDg  paas  the  grosBos  o'er  my  rest. 
And  sighing,  drop  a  tear — 
What  will  it  matter,  dear? 
What  will  it  matter,  sweet,  if  I  grow  old. 

And  Sommer's  pleasant  fields  grow  hlaak  and  Imm, 
A  few  brief  days  of  snoshiDe  or  of  cold, 

A  few  short  hours  of  pleasure  or  of  core? 
What  will  it  matter  if  I  wearier  stay 

To  reap  the  fruitage  of  the  sober  Fall, 
To  put  tho  earlier  gathered  flowers  away; 

What  is  tho  gain  or  loss  if,  after  all, 

A  little  longer  stay  my  feet— 

What  will  it  matter,  sweet  ? 

What  matters  it,  dear  heart,  if  far  or  near 

Waits  the  Death  Angel — ooiselessly  and  dumb; 
For,  if  I  stay,  love-fetters  bind  mo  here. 

And,  if  I  go,  dear  Toicea  whisper,  Gomel 
Though  dark  and  thick  the  shadows  ioterrene. 

The  clouds  ore  sometimes  rifted,  a&d  I  sea 
The  beautiful  dim  Tale  that  lies  between   '       ' 

The  world  that  is  and  that  which  is  to  be— 
Only  a  step  apart — 
What  matter*  it,  dear  heart  r 
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.  Joaquin  Miller  shows  in  many  pa8saj:|;e8  that  he  has 
strong  poetical  talent;  but  his  works  are  uneven,  and 
most  of  them  are  published  prematurely,  without  the 
patient  polish.  We  liave  not  at  hand  any  of  the  pas- 
sages that  have  seemed  to  us  to  be  his  best,  and  for  a 
quotation  wo  must  be  content  with  the  following  trib- 
ute to  the  local  prido  of  our  state: 

Dared  I  but  say  a  prophecy, 
As  sung  the  holy  men  of  old. 
Of  rock-built  cities  yet  to  be 
Along  those  shining  shores  of  gold, 
Crowding  athirst  into  the  sea, 
What  wondrous  marvels  might  be  toldl    • 
£nough  to  know  that  empire  here 
Shall  burn  her  loftiest  brightest  star; 
Here  art  and  eloquence  shall  reign, 
As  o'er  the  wolf-reared  realm  of  old; 
Hero  learned  and  famous  from  afar. 
To  pay  their  noble  court  shall  come, 
And  shall  not  seek  or  seo  in  vain. 
But  look  on  all  with  wonder  dumb. 

Bret  Harte  has,  in  a  high  degree,  some  of  the  qual- 
ities required  for  the  successful  poet,  but  most  of  his 
verses  are  seriously  defective  in  some  material  point. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  when  flumes  (wooden 
aqueducte  canyiug  the  water  of  mining  ditches  over, 
ravines  sometimes  two  hundred  feet  deep)  were  prom- 
inent features  in  the  scenery  and  contributed  much  to 
the  wealth  of  the  state,  Mrs.  Thomas  Fitch  (as  her 
name  is  now),  wrote  ''The  Song  of  the  Flume/'^the 
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-best  ofibri  to  throw  the  charm  of  poetry  upoa  mj 
branch  of  Califoroian  mining  industiy.     It  sajB: 
I  sought  tbe  eliore  of  Uie  Bounding  aea 

From  llie  far  Sierra's  height, 
"With  n  stariy  breast  and  a  snow-capped  crest, 

Z  foamed  in  a  path  of  light; 
But  thej  boie  me  thence  in  a  winding  waj^ 

They  fettered  me  like  a  slare. 
And  08  serfs  of  old  were  sold  for  gold. 

So  thejr  bartered  my  soil-stoined  VKwa, 

Lift  me  aloft  to  the  mountain  brow[ 

Fathom  tho  deep  blue  veinl 
And  111  sift  tho  soil  for  the  shining  toil, 

As  I  siulc  to  Iho  Talley  again; 
Tbe  swell  of  my  swarthy  breast  shall  bear 

Pebble  and  rock  awny, 
'    Though  they  brave  my  strength,  they  shall  yield  at  length. 

And  the  glittering  gold  shall  stay. 

Many  others  liavo  written  verses  la  California,  at 
least  OS  good  as  some  hero  quoted,  but  copies  of  their 
best  pieces  aro  iiot  within  convenient  reach.  Among 
the  \Ktot3  who  are  dismissed  with  a  mere  mention  o( 
tbe  name,  are  James  F.  Bowman,  Daniel  O'Connell, 
F.  H.  Gassaway,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Simonton  Page  and  Ly- 
man Goodman. 

Sec.  244.  Condition  in  J3TS.  The  business  of 
San  Francisco  is  very  active.  In  1877  the  clearing- 
house transactions  amounted  to  $500,000,000;  the 
stock  sales  (for  which  it  was  a  dull  year)  to  @120,- 
000,000;  the  exports  (including  373,000,000  of  treas- 
ure, and  §41,000,000  of  mcrchandiso)  to  $114,000,000; 
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"fthe  coinage  to  $46,000,000;  the  real  estate  sales  to 
^18,000,000;  and  the  taxes  collected  to  $13,771,000, 
including  $6,700,000  of  duties  on  imports,  $1,900,000 
of  federal  internal  revenue,  $3,423,000  for  the  support 
of  the  municipal  government  and.  $1,754,000   con- 
tributed to  the  state  government     The  street  work 
(grading,  sewering,  paving,  eta)  cost  $1,860,000,  and 
most  of  this  sum  paid  by  the  owners  of  lots  fronting 
on  the  streets  improved  is  not  counted  in  the  $3,423,- 
OOO  of  city  revenue  previously  mentioned.    One  fourtli 
of  the  revenue  of  the  city,  and  more  than  a  fourth  of 
that  of  the  state,  is  spent  in  maintaining  free  schools. 
The  city  has  a  debt  of  $3,500,000,  relatively  one  of 
the  smallest  city  debts  in  the  United  States. 

California  has  a  total  area  of  100,000,000  acres, 
including  30,000,000  held  under  private  ownership, 
20,000,000  of  unoccupied  federal  land  valuable  for 
cultivation;  only  4,000,000  under  cultivation,  2,500,- 
000  bearing  temperate  fruit  trees,  300,000  bearing 
8ub-tropical  fruit  trees,  400,000  English  walnut  and 
almond  trees;  30,000,000  grape  vines;  6,000,000 
sheep;  200  gold  quartz  mills;  4,000  miles  of 
mining  ditches;  private  property  worth  not  less 
than  $1,000,000,000,  and  an  industry  that  adds  $30,* 
000,000  annually  in  the  shape  of  houses,  fences, 
roads,  canals,  street  improvements,  orchards,  reckr 
mation-  dykes,  and  so  forth,  to  the  wealth  of  the 
state.  She  has  besides,  what  is  worth  more  than  all 
her  pecuniary  treasuries,  a  population  of  about  875,000 
people  of  the  best  blood  and  highest  intelligence  of 
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tho  i^e;  and  her  excellent  school  system  and  a 
preBS  give- assurance  that  her  inhabitants  io  thefut 
shall  not  be  ioferior  to  those  in  the  present  Th 
is  a  nominal  state  debt  of  $3,300,000,  but  $2,700,( 
of  this  is  due  to  certaia  doportcoonts  of  the  state  gt 
crnment,  leaving  n  true  debt  of  ooly  $600,000.  .  T 
counties  owe  $12,000,000  of  funded  and  floating.del 
and  have  public  buildings  ond  other  property  wor 
considerably  more. 

-  Ssa  245.  Condu»ion.  Tho  first  era  of  San  Fra 
cisco  was  that  of  tho  Indians.  They  lived  in  a  Io 
stage  of  sava^sm,  and  loft  no  arts,  no  literature,  i 
legend,  no  institutions,  no  durable  monuments  of  the 
own  designing,  and  no  names  worthy  of  perpotuatioi 
The  red  men  who  occupied  tho  site  of  the  city  and  il 
vicinity  in  1776,  have,  so  far  as  wo  hnow,  not  a  livin 
descendant  anywhere,  Iiaving  died  out  entirely  froi 
tho  face  of  the  earth. 

The  Mission  Era  continued  for  forty -nine  years,  froi 
1776  to  1835,  and  was  a  period  of  ecclesiastical  rul( 
in  which  tho  chief  pui-poses  of  life  were  worship,  sell 
humiliation,  and  quiet  submission  to  the  church  ai 
thorities,  without  anxiety  or  oven  effort  to  keep.u 
with  the  fashion,  learning,  or  [lolitical  or  intellects 
progress  of  the  age.  Tho  Indians  learned  little  of  tb 
arts  of  civilization,  never  adopted  its  spirit,  and  steac 
ily  decreased  in  numbers,  so  that,  unless  there  ha 
been  a  change  in  the  ratio  of  births  .to  deaths,.the  rac 
must  have  died  out  at  no  distant  time  even  if  it  ha 
never  been  subjected  to  additional  demoralizing  infli 
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ences  of  the  Mexican  revolution,  secularization,  the 
American  conquest,  American  immigration,  and  the 
reservation  system. 

The  Villaflfe  Era  besfan  when  the  control  of  the  mis- 
sion  property/including  the  whole  peninsula  for  thirty 
miles  from  the  Golden  Gate,  was  taken  from  the 
friars,  and  given  to  the  civil  authorities.  The  promise 
of  the  government  that  land,  agricultural  implements 
and  cattle  should  be  furnished  to  the  Indians  was  not 
kept;  the  personal  property  disappeared  in  an  unex- 
plained manner,  and  the  red  men  made  no  application 
for  lots  or  ranches.  Large  tracts  of  land  on  the 
peninsula  were  granted  to  the  Mexican  residents,  who 
lived  in  the  pastoral  condition  on  the  produce  of  their 
neat  cattle,  with  little  labor,  ambition  or  education. 
On  the  shore  of  Yerba  Buena  cove  rose  a  village 
which  was  the  chief  shipping  port  of  San  Francisco 
bay  under  the  Mexican  dominion,  and  from  the  time 
when  the  stars  and  stripes  were  hoisted,  the  chief 
center  of  American  business  and  influence  on  the 
western  side  of  our  continent. 

Before  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  the  new 
territory  on  the  Pacific  had  been  fully  acknowledged, 
the  Golden  Era  began.  The  yield  of  the  mines  rose 
for  five  years  until  it  reached  about  §60,000,000. 
Several  hundred  thousand  immigrants  came  from  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  gave  to  California  a  popu- 
lation unsurpassed  in  enterprise  and  intelligence.  A 
government  was  organized;  the  state  admitted  into 
the  Union;  a  metropolitan  city  built;  and  commodi- 
ous routes'  of  travel  established,  connecting  San  Fran- 
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CISCO  with  the  mines  on  one  side,  and  New  Yorii 
the  other.  The  mines  bcin^  on  public  land,  d 
thrown  open  to  everybody,  nUens  as  well  as  citizi 
without  charge;  and  the  government  would  not 
humes  to  those  who  wished  to  buy  for  the  puqras 
settlemeDt,  bo  that  the  population  became  mig;ntt 
as  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  the  more  numeroos 
miners,  the  more  the  district  was  impoverished. 

The  period  from  1854  to  1859  inclusive,  called  L 
^'The  Golden  Era  in  Decline,"  was  marked  bi 
decrease  in  the  gold  yield,  which  was  not  arrested 
the  dlscoveiy  of  the  vast  deposits  of  auriferous  gra 
in  the  dead  rivers  of  the  Steira  Nevada,  the  iaveni 
of  the  hydraulic  process  of  washing',  and  its  appli 
tion  on  an  immense  scale,  and  the  construction  o 
dozen  great  mining  ditches,  which  in  length,  sup 
of  water,  height  of  aqueducts  and  boldness  of 
gincering  design  might  rival  some  of  the  most  fomi 
water-works  of  old  aud  populous  empires.  The 
crcaso  of  ngricultural  production  caused  a  fullio^ 
in  tho  shipping  and  imports  of  San  Francisco,  ani 
depression  in  her  business.  The  imuiigratiou  to  G 
fomia  across  tho  continent,  after  having  numbci 
twenty  thousand  aa  an  annual  average  for  four  ye 
after  the  gold  discovery,  became  insignificantly  sm; 
and  that  by  sea  was  much  reduced,  though  the  cc 
pletioD  of  tho  Panama  railroad  made  the  trip  chea; 
and  more  comfortable  -than  before,  though  a  cc 
parison  of  the  arrivals  and  departures,  showed  a  ri 
tively  slight  excess  for  tho  former,  there  was  a  gr 
gain  in  the  quality  of  tho  population,  for  many  s 
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tary  men  were  replaced  by  women  and  children  who 
gave  to  California  social  attractions  previously  lack- 
ing. The  political  abuses  which  had  been  overlooked 
in  more  prosperous  times  provoked  the  indignation  of 
good  citizens  and  the  vigilance  committee  of  1856, 
/  the  wisest,  justest. and  most  prudent  association  over 
S^oiganized  to  violate  the  law,  held  power  for  three 
months,  punished  a  multitude  of  criminals  and  puri- 
fied the  city  goveniment,  which  was  then  for  fifteen 
years  placed  in  charge  of  officials  selected  under  rules 
that  allowed  little  influence  to  the  system  of  partisan 
spoils.  The  southern  part  of  the  county  was  cut  off 
to  make  San  Mateo,  while  ''  the  city  and  county  of 
San  Francisco,"  as  now  styled  in  law  was  organized 
under  the  consolidation  act.  In  1858  it  was  reported 
and  extensively  believed  that  gold  mines,  as  rich  and 
extensive  as  those  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  were  in  1848, 
had  been  discovered  in  the  b^isin  of  Eraser  river;  and 
8o  large  was  the  migration  to  that  region,  so  exten- 
sive the  preparations  of  others  to  follow,  and  so 
depressed  many  branches  of  occupation,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  many  persons  California  and  San  Fran- 
cisco were  about  to  sink,  for  some  years  at  least,  into 
.  subordinate  places  in  the  business  of  the  western  side 
of  our  continent.  The  failure  of  Adams  &  Co.,  and 
of  Page,  Bacon  &  Co.,  the  frauds  and  flight  of  Harry 
Meiggs,  the  election  of  D.  C.  Broderick  to  the  federal 
senate,  and  his  death  in  a  duel  with  D.  S.  Terry,  who 
liad  resigned  his  office  as  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  resenting  a  public 
insult,  were  other  events  of  this  era. 
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CEKEBALITIES, 

Tho  last  ixiriod  in  tUo  history  of  San  Francisco,  fr 
18C0to  1878,  is  hero  called  "The  Silver  Era,"bcGu 
of  tho  great  ianuenco  exerted  on  tho  city's  business 
tho  yield  of  bullion  from  tho  argentiferous  deposits 
Nevada.  The  increase  of  grain  fields,  orchards,  vii 
yards,  dairies,  sheep,  irrigation  ditches,  niaoufactur 
and  railroads,  tho  connection  by  an  iron  track  witht 
Atlantic  slope,  tho  acquisition  and  diSUsion  of  knot 
edge  about  tho  scenery,  salubrity  and  climate  of  i 
state,  and  the  general  recognition  of  San  Francisco 
one  of  tho  chief  centers  of  luxurious  onjoymcnt  co 
tributed  to  give  it  a  prosperity  higher  in  many  rcspcc 
than  it  had  during  tho  (lush  times  of  placer  minic 
Wc  have  thus  traced  tho  growth  of  San  Fraccisc 
this  metropolitan  prodigy,  this  young  municipal  giai 
from  its  small  and  rude  be^nnings,  through  a  bii 
career,  to  its  present  condition  of  magnitude  and  ma 
nificcnco,  through  a  record  without  its  like  elsewhe 
in  the  variety,  multitude  and  startling  character  of  i 
impressive  incidents.  The  city,  as  it  now  stands,  is; 
embodiment  of  the  Iiighest  enlightenment  of  our  tic 
one  of  tho  most  brilliant  products  and  greatest  t 
umphs  of  tho  industrial. ~a"rt",  Vommcrcc,  wealth  a; 
intclligenco  of  the  hiuet-eenth 'century,  "and  a  eplenc 
illustration  of  the  popular  energy  developed  under  t 
free  political  institutions  of  the  United  States, — ins 
tutions  which,  seriously  defective  as  they  are  in  so] 
imjiortant  respects,  have  yet  given  a  stimulus  to  ( 
tcrprisc  which  no  people  under  a  despotic  govemnif 
have  ever  approaclicd. 
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AUTHORITIES, 

Igir*  my  aatliarittM  in  thi«  qipendix  itttber  than  i _, 

tiMny  pUec* it  ia implied  byUte  natnraof  evcnUaad  the  caterpriMot 
newiptipw  prcM  thkt  foil  McoDiit*  can  Iw  [ooiid  in  tbo  pnblio  womli  dt 
d«y.  (Mine  ol  my  information  is  obtaineil  from  uiy  tnrn  reeotlcctiiB^  d 
•od  [nibliotio&%  ud  mora  from  eonvemtion  with  citiKBe  wIm  [uti^ 
in  the  oventt  deacribed. 

Amoas  tboM  to  whom  I  am  indabtad  on  }[ra.  Carmen  Benul,  a  Mth 
San  iati,  *bo  eamo  ai  ■  brido  only  fiftaon  yoon  ol<l,  id  1610;  to  Ut*  M 
Miwimi,  '"'<  "■■  <ih»>tM  Br«'m,  —lin  mwi«  fa.  r.m  Frgmriifniii  IBW  T 
ara  tho  oldest  nddcata  of  Son  Fnitciaca. 

I  mnit  eijircM  my  obligationa  to  tha  chnmological  talilci,  cxtoKliig 
l857talS77.  inthadinctorieipublidiaJ  byU.  U.  Lmnglay,  nul  in  tbo 
nmcnto" Union "fmtnlSGO to  187S.  SimUr toblia  appouod  tnmlS 
1877,  in  Um  "  Alta  Alminae." 

The  IoUowiiij[  U  a  list  of  hooka  and  periodicala  to  wbich  I  am  indebtt 


"Doily  AltaCalitonia,"  aowapaper;  tho  "Altk  California  Almanac," 
to  1879. 

"Annali  of  San  Pranciaco,"  hy  Frank  Sonlj,  J.  R.  Gihon  and  J 
Nisbct.  Thii  work  givca  n  histary  of  tho  aty  in  tho  form  of  a,  diary 
Juiiiary,  1&17,  to  Jnao,  l&M.  With  many  dcfecta,  it  cootajna  toQcli  ioti 
iog  iofonnation,  well  presented.  Beaidcs  its  text,  it  haa  engraTing*  ot  i 
ot  tliD  notnble  bnildmcs,  poTtnita  anil  brief  biographies  of  pionecn, 

rial  chaplcn  on  tho  noonds,  the  vigilanco  conunittao  of  1851,  CMncti 
chce,  tcbooli^  amaMmonts,  firca,  lira  deportment,  hoteli,  and  ate 

"Nativa  Itocci  of  tho  Padfio  SUtaa,"  by  H.  H.  Bancroft,  ]£75.     6  n 

"  Daily  Eveoio);  Bulletin,"  nawipaper. 
'    "Men  and  Momorica  of  San  FraociiM  in  tho  Spring  of  'Mi,"  hj  '. 
Barry  and  B,  A.  ratten,  San  FranciwM.  1878,    renonol  renuniaceno 
men,  buildinja  and  e*euta,  with  many  amnaing  aneodotca,  writtaa  in  on  a 
able  Btyle. 

"Is'arrati*o  of  a  Voyase  to  tho  I^cifio,  nndcr  tlio  eranmand  of  I 
Becchey.  London,  1831.  Chaplai  XIII  titata  of  tha  condition  of  tha 
aionainlSSG. 

"  Daily  Maning  Call, "  newipapar. 
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"Oar  Centennial  Memoir  Foondb^  of  the  Miasione,  San  Franoiaco  do  Asia 
in  its  hundredth  year.  Tho  celebration  of  its  foundation,**  compiled  by  P.  J. 
Thomas,  San  Francisco,  1S77. 

"  Daily  San  Francisco  Chronicle, "  newspaper. 

Two  jonrnals  of  this  name  liave  flourished  in  San  Francisco;  tho  firet  es- 
tablished in  1855,  by  Frank  Soul6,  existed  till  tho  snrinff  of  1858;  tho  Chroni- 
cle now  in  existence  was  founded  iu  18G5,  by  C.  &  M.  II.  De  Young. 

"  l>irectorv  of  San  Francisco,  1857,"  by  Samuel  Colville.  Tho  introduc- 
tion is  a  good  historical  sketch  of  tho  city  from  1835  to  1850.  Tho  book  con- 
tains the  names  of  the  oflScersof  tho  vigilxmce  conunitteoof  185G,  and  though 
this  list  is  declared  on  a  subsequent  page  to  be  incorrect,  thero  are  few  errors 
in  it. 

"The  Commercial  Herald  and  Market  Review.**  This  is  a  weeldjr  com- 
mercial paper,  established  in  18G7,  and  still  nourishing.  Tho  number  issued 
•bout  tho  middle  of  January  contains  a  comprohcnsivo  review  of  tho  com- 
merce and  ccneral  industry  of  tho  state  for  tho  nrocoding  year.  Most  of  the 
figures  published  in  tho  statistical  tables  on  a  suuseqnont  page  aro  taken  from 
tho^Iiendd.'* 

"Tho  Conquest  of  California,"  by  J.  M.  Cutts,  1847.  Mr.  Cutts  derives  a 
lar;^  part  of  tlio  material  of  his  work  from  tho  government  records  at  Wash- 
ington, and  gives  copies  of  documents  not  easily  obtained  elsewhere. 

"Colonial  Uistory  of  San  Francisco,"  by  John  W.  Dwinolla  Mr.  Pwi- 
nelle  was  counsel  for  tho  city  in  her  suit  for  four  scjuaro  leagues  of  land  in 
tho  United  States  courts,  and  in  that  capacity  gathcrod  much  of  tho  informa- 
tion here  presented,  llo  devotes  most  of  his  spaco  to  events  that  happeueil 
betmeeu  1835  and  1840;  aufl  gives  copies  of  many  legal  documents. 

"  Daily  Examiner,"  newspaper. 

"First  Steamship  Pioneers,"  edited  by  a  committeo  of  tho  association, 
IS74.  A  record  of  tho  voyage  of  thootoamship  "California"  from  Panama 
to  San  Francisco  in  February,  1849,  xuid  of  tho  adventures  of  her  passengers, 
between  Kcw' York  and  San  Francisco,  and  after  their  arrivals. 

"Lifo  Adventures  and  Travels  iu  California,"  bv  T.  J.  Famham, 

"A  History  of  Upper  and  Lower  California,"  by  Alexander  Forbes,  1830. 

"  A  History  of  tho  Catholio  Church  iu  California,"  by  Kov.  Mr.  Gloeson, 
1S74. 

"Centennial  Year  Book  of  Akmeda  Countv,"  by  William  Halley,  187G, 
ppu  590.    This  volume  contains  a  history  of  Oakland. 

"CesouRos  of  CaUfomia,"  by  Jolin  S.  HitteU.  Gth  edition,  1874.  pp. 
450l  This  book  has  oomprehensivo  chapters  on  tho  topography,  climate, 
salubrity,  geology,  botany,  soology,  agriculture,  mining  manufactures,  com- 
merre  and  society  of  tlio  state. 


oyago  Autour  du  Monue,    i)ar' 

of  tho  condition  of  tho  Indiana  at  tho  Missions  without  praise. 

"Directory  of  San  Francisco,"  by  H.  0.  Langley,  185S  to  187&  .Mr. 

Langley  issued  his  ftrst  directory  iu  1858,  and  followeil  it  witli  new  volumes 
.  at  intervals  of  id^ut  A  year.    Each  volume  contains  a  chronological  tablo  of 

events  for  tiie  previous  year,  and  gives  an  cstimato  ol  tho  population,  and 

sew  buildings,  and  descnptions  of  tiio  roost  notab!o  improvements. 
'"•     "lighU  and  shades  in  San  Francisco,"  by  B.  £.  Uovd,  1870.    Pp.  500. 

A  description  of  prominent  features  of  San  Francisco  lifo  as  seen  in  187G. 

Stock  speculation,  tho  Palaoo  Hotel,  restaurants,  tho  disreputable  quarters, 

W.  C.  ttaktoo.  Jamst  Lick,  street  nilrotds»  tho  nswspaptn,  the  hotels  tho 
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whoola,  tha  idkBTclm.  tbe  tfaoKtrs^  tlMclnliB,  tli«f(wtafiealk^lkid 
tba  maifccti,  mod  tlw  ooDeteriea,  Jiato  each  tbeir  Bpecial  chk^tcr. 

''Mnnoos."  AMtieaof  deroi  rolnmoaof  Spuiih  ar^im  ia  d 
of  tba  United  SUlci  aaxrvjor-gratruX  for  CaJifofniA.  Ttta  toI— 
aeaiiy  all  Um  rt»twtic«  praaerred  of  tfao  Mi— inn  of  Sid  Flucam. 


'  I7  W.  L.  M>qpCE°> 


"Hutcb  a^  nota  Lite  at  Su    ! 

"Mimidpallt«poitaof  tboCItxBiMlCoaiitrof  San  naDcnuL"  J 
of  aoBiul  tcporti^  cooBesciax ia  ISGI,  giviiuc  tba  infomatioa  for  oe 
year  ainco.    Tba  Tolomc*  ai«  doignateil  in  tSo  fefemicn  by  luuiliea 

year  in  whidi  paUidied.    if '— ^•""'   "»   ' —  .-_..__    .    ,. .t;_ 

Ui«  latter  jaar,  and  ia  atjtatt 

tbcae  vcilaaaea  nuy  b«  o{  ai  _ 

nwlci,  IS74.  CSS;  1877,  C33.  VmiAo  title,  l»6S.  A  Hat  id  laibaaJ 
diiMsi,  1S74.  (mS;  1S77, 4iU.  Acooptal  atrect^  1877,  OCT.  lOOa  Ud 
cryaTCnac^  1873,43(1     WMlming  Dapont  attnt,  IS77,  lOSi.     lift  ( 

pfDpertr,  1ST3. 618:  1S77.  fK!a     ffntcr  ratea.   1      ■ 

IU9.    Ontnila  Unda.    181%  MO;  1860;  HS^i  IST. 
lSA3ta  1SG7:  ISGO,  163;  1SG3,  '235:  IDG?,  £21. 

"Eiplotatioa  da  TcTritun  ile  L'Oreguiii,  dea  Odi/oraica,  efe,"  par  '. 
do  Mofraa,  ISU.  Tliia  woric  liaa  a  ckmI  accoont  of  Cilifanua  a  it  1 
1S4%  but  cxaCTCiMia  (be  valno  ot  tbo  mianonai^  labor. 

"KoticiatdolaliBeraCalifonia.''    A  coUeetKia  of  Spaaiob  iMMdi  1 
moTcmentt  of  the  friaia  in  Upper  CUifdtnia,  betwraa  17^  awl  1787, 
mDch  TcUting  to  tb«  faandation  of  tbo  tlinnoa  of  San   riamiwiii 
lUoa  vToM  iDoat  of  tbeii  book. 

"Tbo  Orcriaud  Uontbly,"  from  JTnly,  16G3,  to  IXeembw,  1S7S. 
DunziDa  contaiu  a  noubar  ot  carcfnlly  wiittn  aitklea  spaa  San  Tm 
anilCalironua. 

"Tbal'iooecrHagBiine,'  from  3tm*xy,  1851,  to  I>te^ber,  ISSSl 
aidca  Bcvenl  gooil  articlca  on  local  topica,  tbi*  maganno  piUiabtdack 
loeicalliitof  ovcQtafortba  twoyeanof  ita  exittciMc^ 

"DulySan  FranctKO  KTcniiitc  !*(«&"  In  Deoember,  1S7C,  tb«  "I 
eoDtaJDCil  a  Talnablo  •eriea  of  articlca  on  tho  harbor  ot  San  Vnaa»ea  aa 
vorli  of  tho  barboT  comminiD,  and  in  tbo  fall  of  1878  a  aociaa  erf  la 
ocDcca  by  Judga  McGowan. 

"I*lDTiitcial  Stato  I^pcn  in  Spaaiih  ArchiTaa." 

"Ontion  &t  the  Annual  CclebnUion  of  tbo  Sodetv  of  CUifotuia  FSa 
in  lsiiO,"b7KdmuDdItaoLlolph.  A  lo^  and  ableaddica^  oontaiai^i 
iofonuation  about  tho  early  liutonr  of  C'aUfoniva. 

AppoDilix  "  to  tho  joanuli  of  each  aeauoa  of  tba  le^ialatin  joi 
tfior.       ■      '  ■■       -" '" ■  .     - 


contoina  tfio  rtjurta  of  oicculivo  ofRcen  o[  tlio  » 

"Ailjatant-gcncral'i  Iteport /or  16C5"ciTca  tho  liatof  tba  n 

ton  rcgimcDU  of  Califomui  Tolantoen  Who  acrTed  tbroo^  the  riril  war, 
of  tbom  vot  of  the  Tuuky  llDuntAini.    The  report  for  1SC7  omtai 
toty  of  tha  C^fomu  batt&lion  which  vn>t  Eut  and  aerred  tberb 

"  Villa  ilo  Junipero  Sori*,"  por  Fray  FraociKO  Paloo.  The  biog 
Jnnipcro  Sem,  Uio  pnsidoit  of  miuioos  of  Califoniia  from  17S9 
written  by  FrancUco  Paloo,  hia  companion  and  friend,  inolodaa  an  ac 
tbo  foandatioa  of  the  Di ' 


k.  \oyixff>  Round  tbo  World, "  by  Sir  Geoi^  Sim] 
E^anuBOO  in  18*1,  and  pvet  an  acooont  of  it  aa  it 
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*•  Seeking  the  Golden  Fleece/'  by  J.  D.  B.  Stillman,  1877.  Pp.  34a  Thia 
volome  gives  an  excellent  acconnt  of  the  gold  excitement  in  tbo  Atlantic 
statet*  tho  adventores  of  a  shipload  of  adventnrcn  coming  round  Cape  Horn 
aa  1840,  and  life  in  San  Francisco  and  tho  mines  in  1840-^. 

''History  of  the  Public  School  System  of  California,"  by  John  Swett,  187G. 

F^  2ja 

^•The  History  of  California,**  by  FrankUn  TnthiU,  1866.  Pp.  G4a  A 
flood  history,  and  especially  full  in  the  chapter  on  the  rigilance  committee  of 
1856. 

'  '*The  Daily  Sacramento  Union,'*  newspaper. 
**  Voyi^  of  Discovery  to  tho  North  Pscitic,'*  by  Crcorge  Vancouver.    Van- 
ooaver  visited  San  Francisco  in  1702,  and  described  the  condition  of  the 
PKsidioi    Chapter  XI  treats  of  tho  missions,  and  conveys  the  impression 
that  tho  Indians  were  still  in  a  semi-savage  condition. 

Tbo  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,"  by  Qeoige  Wilkes. 
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REFERENCES. 

Such  a  inference  as  this,  «' Alta,  1856,  VI,  5,**  means  "Daily  Alta,'*  1856, 
sixth  month,  fifth  day;  that  is,  June  5,  1856.  The  roman  numerals  after  the 
year  indicato  the  number  of  the  montli,  tho  Arabic  tho  day.  In  the  refer- 
ences to  books,  unless  othcn^'ise  marked,  the  roman  numerals  indicate  the 
volume  an<l  the  Arabic  the  page. 

For  evidence  that  force  was  used  in  catching  Indians  for  conversion,  seo 
" Beechey,** chapter XIII;  "Forbes,** chapter V;  ••Gleeson;"  " Vancouver, ** 
chapter  XI;  and  "Belcher,**  Vol  I,  Ch.  V. 

Dwinello  in  his  address  at  the  Centennial  Anniversary  of  tho  foundation  of 
tho  Mission  over-estimatc<l  the  income. 

Mofraa  (I,  320)  and  Dwindle  (44)  in  my  opinion  exaggerate  the  merits  of 
tho  missionary  labor,  and  the  evils  of  secularization. 

Dwinello  (26),  in  his  "Colonial  History,**  cays  thero  were  at  the  Mission  of 
San  Frsncisoo,  in  1704,  724  men  and  women,  and  180  boysand  girls;  in  1800, 
575  men  and  women,  and  00 1)oys  and  girls  respectively;  in  1815,  013  adults 
and  182  minors;  and  in  1830,  103  odulta  and  20  minors.  Theso  figures  imply 
that  thero  were  never  fewer  tliau  four  adults  for  one  minor,  and  sometimes 
eight  In  civiliEcd  nations  generally  there  are  at  least  five  minors  for  four 
adnltiw  Mr.  Dwinello  understands  the  Spanish  word  aduUos,  as  given  in  tho 
misrion  records  to  mean  adults.  But  tliis  is  a  mistake.  AduHos  there  sig- 
nifies persons  over  eight  years.  If  tho  proportion  between  adults  and  minors 
were  oonrectly  represented,  the  figures  would  prove  that  the  influence  of  tho 
missions  open  the  life  of  tho  Indians  was  much  more  destructive  than  it 
really  was. 

Full  information  about  nearly  all  the  land  grants  im  given  in  DwinoUe's 
'•Colonial  History.'* 

Dwindle,  on  page  78  of  his  "Appendix**  gives  a  list  of  the  people  living 
at  tho  Mission  in  1842. 

Tho  best  authorities  upon  the  conquest  are  "  Cutts  **  and  the  "  Annals.  ** 
The  "Can  "  of  March  11,  1877,  gives  a  list  of  tho  rcsidento  of  Yerba  Buena 
At  tho  time  of  tho  conquest       ^ 

Governmental  aflairs  of  tho  city  from  1840  to  1854,  are  treated  at  oonsid- 
oimljlo  length,  and  >ii*ilh  general  accuracy  in  the  "Annals.** 

HoAinan*o  Report  contains  a  list  of  tho  land  cases  before  tho  comminion, 
with  tho  areas  of  the  claims  and  disposition  made  of  them.  The  squatter 
law  eallod  an  act  to  quiet  titles  was  passed  March  26,  1856.  A  copy  of 
GwiB*ttiippleiiMDtal  land  bOl  may  bo  found  in  tho  "Alt%^'  1856»  XII,  12. 
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For  tu  Meaant  ot  Bradarisk'a  asriy  earoar  ae*  tba 

10.  ISTO. 

Tho  cMnpaign  ipMchca  of  1830,  pnblisbod  bj  tbo  ' 
contain  matt  o(  the  inAteiul  nunirotl  for  a  liiatoiy  of  tlw  ■autoiial  tl 
of  1837.  6oo  siiMcbGa  l>y  Broiforick,  rcportml  od  Un  olercnth,  uM 
uuUwcntiotholJnlyj  uul  ou  tho  thinl,  foartb.  iirtii,  liith.  taetb,  ofU 


iity-iiith  ot  Augiut;  l>y  Gwi 

I  ot  July.  umIooUio  lirit.  aoo 

otk  Uic  tweaty-Uiinl  of  July,  ami  on  tlio 


„ ,    _     JO  fifteDnCh,  eufhUcnth  lad 

it  July.  umIooUio  lirit.  aoooail  antl  fiftoBUtb  of  Anfiut;  by  D 
eaty-Uiinl  of  July,  and  on  tlio  tliinl  and  twelfth  oTAiicbA  a 
Tilfonl  on  tlio  fourth  of  ADgTut.  A  lotter  \iy  TUfortl  that  anrand  o 
tvcnty-aMooJ  of  July,  anil  ono  by  G  win  on  Um  Hftcoith  of  Xa(M^  i 
paiiiiihlct  by  IHxley  on  the  twonty-aixtti  of  Angnst,  wera  abo  fait  < 
canipaicn. 

For  tha  eariy  hiatocj  oC  tho  Cocnatock  loilc  aeo  a  aeriea  of  napoi  jaU 
in  tlio  "Mioinf  and  tteioitilia  Piraa"  for  IS7G  anil  1ST7.  ThapncBi' 
eaii  bo  aucrtainxl  flom  Um  iiulex  publUboiI  at  tho  cul  of  each  year. 

For  tbe  early  hirtory  of  tlM  ContoliJatoil  Viisutia  Umkb**,  kb  "I 
mo.  1.  IS. 

Tbo  jretia  of  Jamea  Lick  to  hi«  trortcea  an  giren  in  tha  "  Alta  Abv 
ot  IS;S.18;<t«Ddl87T. 

.^  liiitofy  of  thr  pvw 
that  (lata  iigiTm  in  tbo  "SacraitiQito  Union, "  .  _.. 

For  toatimouy  in  rcfnoioo  b>  llalatou'a  nae  of  tba  moaey  of  tka  Bat 
Califomia,  owtHue  ot  atock,  eta.,  aoatho  "B«iUotin"o<  July  37,  1871 

Tlia  tultowin^  vo  rrfwiatcua  to  compraboDairo  art  idea  ia  vnam  pat 

Ui4tory  of  Um  California  .Steam  K&HgatiMi  Co.,  "  BaUctia,'*  IST^  X. 
XuiKMnf  Rcaiilentaof  Ycifaalteouui  Jnly.  IMA.  "Call."  1377,  HI 
IltviaoaJaof  GaaaiMl  Water Co«ii«Bi(«,  1867-1878,  ■■Ballet£a.''15:7. 
liitof  Stan  at  UMCaliforaU  Thontn^   ISCO-77.  "Sptnt  o(  tbo  Tia 


of  the  inUio  UinU  in  CUifamia.  "A 


1877.  V.  4 
lUuiiilcn  in  tbo 

-7.  xu.  a. 

limber  ot 
alcctiun,  Kor.  \ 

HittoTT  of  San  FnuiciacD  Ccmctcrio,  "CalU"  1S77.  IV,  !!>;  V.  13. 
NoUIJq  iitccU  oil  Uia  craut,  1S4!>-1S77,  "  (.'hmicle,"  1877.  IX.  2%  3 


llisU>r>'  i.t  the  Sti|imi>o  Cwut  ot  Calitnvia,  "AUa  Almanac  for  lS7i. 
llittoo'of  "M«niiDi;Ca1l,''iM>wniaiier:    ■'CaU,'lS7S.  IIL  la 
Ili»t.>o'of  SivinsilUokaof  SMnt'nuciaea.  "Call."  1S77.  VU,  SL 


y  o(  Savinp  luuika  of  San  Fi 
!■  of  San  rianciaco  and  tlior 

Millkuuunaof  San  Franciaoov  ". 

Uituuy  anil  oondition  of  Saa  Fi 


bankius  in  Califmia.    "Oaat  Eenew,-  IS77.  V. 


lliatofi-  of 

)ST7.  111.  aa 

Hiatoiy  ot  wbokaalc  grooaty 
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Hittorr  of  eleotums  of  faderal  noaton  in  C«lifomUp  «*BuUetiii,"  1877. 
XH.  la 
List  of  nominees  at  all  stAte  elections,  1849-1877,  "Bulletin,'*  1877»  XXL 
Histofy  of  Golden  Gato  Park,  "Balletin,"  1878, 1,  26. 

Tho  governors  of  California  sinco  its  organization  as  a  state  havo  been  tho 
fonowinff,  with  the  cUtesof  their  installation:  Peter  H.  Burnett,  Deo.  20, 
1849:  Jolin  McDongaU,  Jan.  9,  1851;  John  Bigler,  Jan.  8, 1852;  John  Biglcr, 
Jan.  8^  1854;  J.  Neely  Jolinson,  Jan.  8,  1836;  John  B.  Weller,  Jan.  8,  1858; 
Milton  a  Latham,  Jan.  8,  1860;  John  G.  l>owney,  Jan.  14,  1860;  Lchuid 
Stanford,  Jan.  8,  1862;  Freilerick  F.  Low,  Doc.  2,  1863;  Henry  H.  Uoight^ 
De&  5,  1867;  Newton  Booth,  Dec.  8,  1871;  Romualdo  Pacheco,  Feb.  27, 
1875;  and  William  Irwin,  Dec  9,  1875. 

McDonradl,  Downev  and  P&checo  wore  elected  to  the  office  of  licutcnant- 
covemor,  ont  sncceeued  to  the  office  of  governor  when  Burnett,  Latluun  and 
Booth  resigneiL  Tho  term  beforo  1863  was  two  years;  afterwards  fotir  years. 
^  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  chief  executive  officers  of  the  town  and  city 
«neo  the  Amcncan  conquest,  with  tho ilatcs  of  their  installation:  W.  A.  Bart- 
lett,  July  9, 1846;  Edwin  Bryant,  Feb.  22, 1847;  Georgo  Hyde,  June,  1847;  T. 
H.  Leavenworth,  April,  1SI8;  J.  W.  Geary,  Aug.  1,  1849;  J.  W.  Geary,  May 
1,  1830;  C.  J.  Bronham,  April  28,  1851;  S.  II.  Harris,  Sept  3,  1851;  0.  J. 
Bronham,  Nov.  2,  1851;  C.  K.  Garrison,  Sept  7,  1853;  S.  P.'Webb,  Sept.  3, 
1854;  James  Van  Ness,  May  28,  1855;  E.  W.  Burr.  July  1,  1856;  II.  F. 
Teschemachor,  July  1,  1859--July  1,  1862;  H.  P.  Coon,  July  1,  1863;  Frank 
3lcCopmn,  Dec.  %  1867;  T.  IL  Selby,  July  1,  1869;  Wm.  Alvord,  July  1, 
1871;  James  Otis,  July  1,  1873;  George  Hewston,  Nov.  4,  1875;  A.  J.  Bry- 
ant, Dec  4,  1875. 

Beforo  May  1,  1850,  tho  title  of  tho  chief  executive  officer  was  alcalde; 
hwxk  that  day  till  July  1,  1856,  mayor;  then  for  six  years,  president  of  tho 
lioanl  of  supervisors;  and  sinco  July  1,  1862,  mayor. 

I  have  inserted  in  the  text,  without  nuotation  marks  seversl  short  passagoa 
written  by  me  and  previously  published. 

Instead  of  "monkish,"  on  noffo  39.  the  word  should  bo  "monastic;**  and 
ca  page  55^  " afternoon  mass"  suould  be  "afternoon  prayers.*' 

STATISTICS. 

The  dividends  paid  by  the  mining  companies  incorporated  in  San  Francisco 
bad  in  the  sixteen  years  ending  with  1877,  amounted  to  $113,000,000,  and  tho 
asaesiments  to  865,000,00a 

Tho  aggregate  value  of  tho  shares  listed  in  tho  San  Francisco  stock  boards 
was  at  tlM  market  rates  $284,000,000,  on  ono  day  of  January,  1875,  and  892,- 
000,000,  in  a  day  of  November  of  the  same  year,  making  a  fluctuation  of 
6192,000,000  in  eleven  months.  Tho  larccst  variation  in  any  ono  mouth  was 
$139,000,000,  tho  smallest  $21,000,000;  the  average  for  each  month  counting 
only  from  the  highest  to  the  lou^t  $50,000,000. 

The  asaessed  value  of  tho  land  and  buildings  within  the  city  limits  west  of 
Larkin  and  Ninth  streeto  and  south  of  Mission  creek,  was  $1,200,000  in  1800, 
and  in  1876  more  tlian  $50,000,00a 

The  number  of  street  lamps  increased  more  than  tenfold  from  1860  to  1876. 

The  banking  capital  of  Cfalifomia  at  tho  close  of  1876,  as  shown  by  full 
statistics  in  the  "Bulletin**  of  February  10,  1877,  was  $182,000,000  (inolud- 
iag  cspital  and  deposits),  and  Saa  Francisco  had  four  fifths  •f  the  whole 
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At  the  cad  of  18TS  tbera  vora 
tham  4,30Owani  of  brick,  and  aea 
onctad  in  ISit,  »I1  ■**«  3C  troro  o 
Tho  foUowing  coodauaal  stAtutt 
ticn  BboBt  the  growth  and  nrimt 
FnttCMoo  and  CalifonM.     For  cx| 
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Tbo  pqnilatioti  of  Sui  Frascbo 
(^ven  tuiovo  in  thontandt,  end  tha 
tahcn  from  tlut  cstimatMin  Laaelc; 
)iO[iulBtioD  of  Oakland  aro  from  Iw 
]iositcd  in  tho  m-inn  banks  of  Sm. 
dlifoinia,  tho  dividonda  by  alt  c 
CMCwncnta  levied  by  mining  com] 
Uio  Central  Pacific  milmid  comn 
tiitio  on  tbia  table,  save  thoao  oh 
and  tlio  milca  of  railroad  bnilt,  rcla 

In  tbo  (alloving  Ublo  tho  tazabL 
tbo  itatu,  tbo  amount  of  real  eitatc 
ourna  collected  ai  folcml  rofenao,  ( 
JDjCrom  foreign  and  domoitia  Pacil 
aro  net  included),  are  in  millions 
Panama  and  China,  and  hy  nil  pa 
eaatvard,  aro  ^von  in  thonaanda  o 
omsuint  of  San  IVandlCO  aro  in  tl 


1400  msTonr  of  san  fbancisco. 

I  road  fiB^t  inolndes  all  maivetl  ot  0;pleQ  frmn  Californiaj  the  outward 
,  frai^t  iMlnde*  only  that  from  San  Fnuciioa,  Baa  Juad,  Stockton.  Sacn- 
mmtoaad  Ua(7*viUo  for  Qgden  or  point*  bajoad.    Tbo  jroui  a 
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Inthetalilo  following,  tho  nun-fall  ii  given  from  tho  GguicioC  Thomiu 


nnnibcrof 


r  tonninatcB. 


St,  for  tho  crop  year  oztcDiling  from  July  lat  to  Juno  SOtb,  and  tho 

rr  of  tho  year  13  taken  from  tho  ona  in  which  tho  crop  year  tor 

Bimthocroip^rar  of  1852  ia  tho  year  ending  Juno  30th,  of  1S52.     __ 

wt  of  wheat  u  for  n  crop  year,  not  a  calendar  year.  The  other  C^roa  aro 
for  calendar  yean.  ThoDumboraof  aercacnltivatodinaUcropaaniliaTTheat 
oif  vines,  of  tout  of  ahipping  that  orrivo  from  coait  porta,  from  Amoriccn  porta 
on  tbo  Atlantic,  and  from  iOl  porta,  of  bnu  of  wheat  and  of  wool  and  of  Uadu 
of  qsickailTW  exported  oro  given  by  tho  tbonund.  Tho  nnnibcr  of  vines  wa* 
reported  \ij  tho  aneaurt  in  18T4,  find  ainco  the  namLcr  of  acrca  in  vinoo.  In 
ins  tlieto  wero  62,601  aorea  in  vinea. 

VoUojo  loadod  37  ahipa  wilh  wheat  and  floor  for  Enropo  in  the  croip  year  of 
I8;3t  81  in  tho  crop  year  of  1874)  70  in  tho  ercp  year  of  I8T5,  and  Win  tho 
crop  year  of  lS7a.    UakUnd  loaded  17  aUpa  with  wheat  in  the  crop  ywr  of 


1971:  13m  IRS;  110i«ia73:  83  io  1874:  GCia  1675.  ud  MnlSTi  ^ 
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44,000.  Thcsa  ajo  roond  Domban,  CJid  a  tboiuanil  bcingthociiitcif  icc 
meat,  any  fnetian  Icnthan  half  a  tbousuul  is  not  coaatcd;  while  n  fc 
oxc^in^ .-.  half  is  counted  03  a  whole  oao.  Tboa  43,C0D  u  coiuit«J  u  -I 
while  U,-10O  b  cooDtal  u  43,000.    Tbo  csporU,  coioago  and  trcanr^i 


___3  of  tiio  Ccmtnl-UnioQ-Pacifia  lUiliokdo.    Tlio  a 

, _n  1370t  by  rail,  ttokj  32.000  and  23.000  rapcctivdy;  ii 

30,O0Oaiiil2S;000;  in  1873,  U,000ud  22.000;  in  1873;  44,000  and  33,1 
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£ct«n.J.  M 200,313,817 

latadlllo,J.J 78 

Baphemla,  Brig 114 

Eunklner • 442 

Kxtension  bill.. ••••.••••••••. •.••..197, 818 

.•••••••••..•••••••..a.  ...ada 


Fagea.P 30 

•  air,  •«  v..  ...•...•  ••.•....•.•••*  ...407,  wm 

f^mbam,T.J 484 

FlUaora,  PrMideni. .980 

f TO 

•.UIllli,limMI,42i 


rAOB. 

Fira  department... 837,850 

r i»cn, Ua  Urn «•*.•  ........................ 7« 

Fitch,  Ttaomaa 413 

Fitch,  Mra.  Thomas 474 

Flood,  J.  C 401,450 

Florida,  privateer 840 

Florea,0 71 

Fo:>om.J.  L 111,411 

Foote,  H.  8 203 

Forbes,  Alex 04,08,484 

Four8eaud,V 07,120 

Franceaes 110,111 

Franciscan  order.. ••• 33 

FraMr  fever 273 

r rceman,  a.  u......  ••••..*•.•......••. avvo 

Fremont,  J.  0 100,100,107,107 

French.Oerman  war 884 

French  immigration 183 

French  snbscriptioo. ,.,^» 884, 448 

Friars 03,04 

Friedlander,  Issse 420 

Oalindo 73 

Gambling.  Publle 143^233^ 

Garrison,  C.X 330,400,  4*<8 

GsMaway.F.H ....473 

Orary.  J.  W 143,103,488 

G(*niian  Subscription 884,410 

Gilbert,  Edward UT,  143,  143, 107, 184 

GleesotsKer.Mr 484 

Goatliil»nd. « 389 

Gold  Bluff. 279 

Gold  currency .* 348 

Gold  fever 120-133 

Gold  banter... 151 

Goodman.  J.  T 475 

Oornam. o. u. .•.•.••••.....  ........... .3C7 

Gould  and  Curry 428 

Governors,  Usi  of 488 

Grading w>.489-438 

Graham  House » ISO     ■ 

Grcenbow,  It 06 

Guerrero,  F 74,83 

Outi4  m  s.  Governor. 89 

Gwin,  W.  M.143, 187, 187, 181.388, 999-300, 487 

r 

Haggtn,  J.B 433 

Haight,  Governor 308,488 

Uallei-k.  General 333,468 

Hammond.  K.P..... 380 

Happy  Valley 167 

H«rt?,  F.  B .^.....407,468 

Haro,  F.  de.... ................*3, 74,83, 800 

Harris,  Mayor 488 

llawes.  Horses 888 

Hayes  Park 444 

HsyesTract 278      « 

Hayward,A 432 

Herald ]84 

Hetheringtoo,  Jossph.. •••.•••*... ......257 

Uowston,  Mayor 488 

Hinckley,  Wm ••..... , ...TO,  87, 80 

Hitchcock,  GsDsral 202 

uiue  I.  V.  n..*. .•.....•••••...•........ .4ov 

•I'.VSII,  A.  tt....  ••••••••••••••••.,*...  •  .4C0 

Hoadley.  M 909.430 

HoAnan,JiidcO » ..999,488 

Ufs ,....44T 


■»^"wi»p 


^mm^^ 


1    II  K?^mKa^ 

I    II  u-^^-n». 
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JXDES. 


TAOS. 
«ll]^3r«  r*  M«*««  ••••••  ••••••••••••  ••944*  «l  lu 

Pulluck.Edv«nl.  • iM 

Pon/rxprcM 934 

PuitnltUonfttatlsUcs... 4K0 

Purtala,  Ooreni'tr 99, 40, 42^  47 

PorUmoath,  Sloop 107 

Pof^t 413 

Port^ttco 139,373 

Potrrro TJ^SM 

Profftt.  John 4i« 

Pueblo ...i 70,S03 

Ponlj.  8 Sn 


BAlllOftdfl 


331.  330.  3411.  353, 358.  3M.  307. 
170.  S7i-476,  aBl,  3Mk  390-302, 
(     433. 

IUllT%iMlii.  8tn«t 380, 331. 339,  Xm,  iCA 

lUUtoo.W.C 401-414 

lUonmet IbT-lOG 

)(av«iuiwood  Bridge '187 

Bar ^*^ 

»c«oe.M        430. 437, 4:^ 

Br<]Qpna,  It .^...m 

BicliArilaona  w«  A««»««*»««a*«*»*«(*«*«i7.  7o 

Bile/.  Ck>Tonior 141.243,143 

BiacoallUl SHO 

Bivera.  GoTcmor 39.4.') 

Boada.Toll 1»,  11M.  8S9.  M7 

BoNTGanlen 108,444 

fialeaoflota IIG 

titan  Antonio 30,40,43 

BanCarloa 39.43 

t<oncbti,FranciacO 73,  MJ,  83. 113 

8ancb*z.JaM 83,00 

San  Kranclmro  Day  «liacoTCfd 41 

SaniUrj  ComratMiilon 335-339 

San  Joaqn  n  Vallry • 371 

San  Ulffud  JUncbo 74 

SaBPrtlrolUndio 73 

SanU  Anna 19J 

SauUlUn 75,330.443 

Sarsmt.  Senator. 343,311 

Siai*el  to 374 

Sea  vail 30J 

Srcontl  atrret  cnt 373,379 

Secorallxalloa 70 

Beinjr.  T.  u* •**••••••.•••..•••.•.••  .'iv,  voo 

8eniple.C.  D 110 

Sena  tor.  Steamer Ifil 

SeiT8,Jaaixtcro 33-30,483 

Shafter.J.ll 433 

Sbarua.W 438.430^403 

Sbemian.  W.  T........ 303,331,411 

hbcrrrbark«P 74.330 

Sbotralter,  D 331 

Simpaon.SirOcorgo 00^00,483 

Site 4:i3 

Sloat.  Commodoro 07,103,104 

Smith.  Peter, titlo 184,  330 

Social  Fpirit 438 

Sonic.  Frank 400,  433. 481 

Spear.  K 70.87 

Staafonl.  Oovcmor 431,48a 

SUUatica .480-491 

Steam  XaTlffatioB  OooBpaay 208,487 

Steamer,  H:a4 110 

Steama,  Abel  ••• • •••.80 


PAOK. 

Sterenaoa'a  BegiflMBl 112 

BtUlnian.  l>r 40,131.408,483 

8tockl>*>anJ 3J3,»15 

Stockton,  Commodore lu3 


Kloddard,C.W... 


I  .....•.••... 


....408,471 


Stockton  atreet  out 380 

i«taart,J.., 17X176 

8u}(ar  com^nmed 437 

Hiilll  van,  James..... 331 

Hulllvan,  John 4.*i3 

Sunreya......... 80 

isuiier,  V.  A. •*•... .  ...   •*. a ............. «f9 

8vrtt.Jobn 488 

Toaconaumed 438 

Telegraphs 109 

TclcKrapb,  FIro 353 

Telegraph  Uill 134.183,108,44:1 

Terry,  i*.  8 ....334.3.8-309 

Teiirhcmacher.  Mayor 488 

To\la,  Lloyd 4'3 

Tbiatrea 108.S7J.487 

Thomaa,l'.  J 434 

Tide  lind  aaloa 113.109,373 

Tilfurd.F un 

TutbiU,  F 408,48il 

* umu,  u*  0.... ...a... ..•••••  .....••. ..4o«i 

Union.  Adheraoco  to •..., 331 

Union  Varty .....334 

Unitod  SUtea  Frigato 03 


Vallojo.H.  G 103,431 

Vailvjo,  tuwn.... 870,  iTti,  37J,  3hl,  SM 

Vau>ouvcr ,.. 03,480 

Vandcrbilt 339 

Vun  Ncaa,  Uayor • 488 

VopJuKi* 79,80 

TU  lauco  Committeo  of  1851 173-178 

Vii;>lauco  Commlttoo  of  1850 243-3C3 

Viagit 8J 

VinriniaCliy 415 

ViaiUi'lon  luncho 73 

Vixcalno :o 

Von  Schmidt,  A.  W dta 

Walker.  Wm 102.900-303,337-330 

TV'alcott.Joaephlno 473 

W'aahburn,  O.  A 380 

\Vaabinfrt4>n.  D.  F 389 

^Yateraupply 334 

\Vatt.\Vm 437 

Webb.lIa.vor 488 

>V«  ller,  John  B .383^  901.  30(1, 48.i 

Wbanrea lC4,3uO 

TVbitaPioo 373,377 

WbitUkcr.S 170 

M'llkra,Comtuodoro.  •••...... 04,480 

WIUova.Tho 444 

Wooda,I.O 320-333 

Woodward  a  Gavdah ; 357,444 

Wool.  General 903,333 

Workingmen's  Party • .......434 

Wright.  CongTiaaman ••• .145, 107 


Yafies,  Gcaaral ••.•••••••  ICS 
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